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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE Cy APERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 





ALBERTO L AURE NC E, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY | F L ECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 


Address: Norma! aaeeannt New York. 











Miss N¢ RA \ M, AYN: ARD GREEN, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MAX KNIT TRE UMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 


Carnegie Hall, c, New York 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York. 





GEORGE M. ¢ ;REENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 

Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
424 West ad vem, New York. 








Mr. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 


TOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 





Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author nd e exponent of 
New Mernop or Sicur SIncinc For Starr, Ear 
TRAINING A M au St )GRAPHY 
Musical Compreher n, Rhythmical Development 
; Ss t f K lergarter 
All char & vrighted, 99-1901, by 
Mary Fidélia Burt A rights reserved 
Miss Burt n thorized representative in 
Greater New York 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
1202 Carnegie H 18 Lefferts Place 
Wednesdays and Sat 
Send escr yam € 
FE. H. LOCKHART, 3ass-Baritone. 
Studios 121 East Twenty-third street, New 


York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 





DU DLI BUCh, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Concert Recitals, Oratorio 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 


yng Interpretation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegic Hall, New York 


and oS 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 





Conductor Orator Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York 

For terms for nducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and st St., New York. 





MME. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 





» West 81st Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of pian nd theory, di rector. Pupil 
§ Wm, Sherw« d Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
eacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. 
Private and daily class instruction 
RICHARD ARNOLD 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 


INSTRUCTION 
208 East 61st Street, New York 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


FEACHER OF SINGING 


Second se n in New York len years in San 
Francis i {I per e elder 

Being in f f 1 ethod of sing 
ing he 1 t t t fort great artists 
FRANCESCO LAMPE 

Voices tested, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 to 3, 
1202 Carnegie Hal Home Stu “The Monte 
v de \ t street 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOO! 


! t Lessor S t ( W 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING. 

Reading a Specialty. 

ROSETTA WEINER. 





Mr. CHARLES 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher ot the LescnetizKy METHOD. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


he Louella,” 159 West 45th Street, 
New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 

Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Street. 
Studio: Room 1201, Carnegie Hall, New York 

somcteanued 1351 Columbus. 








MAX BENDHEIM, V 


Combines in his teaching ee | bel 





the mo ode rn German 


, Oratorio ae eure 





314 East 15th Street, } 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 








and COMPOSITION 
1 W Ls. au Street, N 4 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 





51 West gsth Street, N 





EMMA WIZJAK, 


170 West 47th Street, N 





PERRY AVERILL— 
220 Central Park South, 


J. ARMOUR GALL‘ OWA AY, 


Voice Culture and the 








318 West ‘s7th Street, 


» SE Y M¢ IU R B ISSE LL, 





» 


Miss MAI RG. ARET (¢ Gt )E va 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 


Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 206 West Eighty-sixth Street, New York 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
(affiliated with the American School of Opera) 
Coaching a specialty 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers. 

261 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York. 
Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted 











HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp THe 
ART OF SINGING 

Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. New York season, October 20 to May 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October’ 10. 


MRS. HADDEN-AL EX ANDE R, 


PIANIST 








CHARLES RU SSE Lan, 
"CELLIS1 


Pupils and Concerts 
Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall, New York 


HE NRY S¢ ‘HR. \DIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
LEO LIEBERMAN, 
TENOR 
pera, Oratorio, Concert 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, or 
57 East 117th Street, New York 
WILLIAM H. BARBER 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Stud Steinway Ha 


F. W. RIESBERG, 








J. HARRY WHEELER, 





accept pupils for Voice Culture; 


*Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Harmonic Exercises.” P 


Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 


AGRAMONTE, 
TER JOHN HAL! L 


W ARRE N ANDRE W: 


Pupils holding positions. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 


230 East 62d Street 








from he Rententine to the hi ighest 
F 


Instruction—Piar Organ. Hart 
t THe Musicat Courier 
Organist Ros le Avenue | erian ( 
Ne Wark 
Secretary New rk State M \ 
Residence Studi 
954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, New York 
Ss. C. BENNETT 
Instruct \ e | e Art 
Teache Mme. Ger I | 
Studio: 836 Carnegie H New York 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK 
Rapid Deve ment and Complete | 
the Voice 2 West g4th Street, New York 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratori 
Address Fifth Avenue, New York 


H. W. GREENE 


Fifth Avenue, N Y ork 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 


Virgil Method Pupils in Piano and Harm« ny 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano Sct 
Pupil of Heinric Barth and Moritz Moszke ariel 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
Keeping. Studio 32-133 Carnegie Hall, city 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 

EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
CARLOS A, DE SERRANO 


le ‘ f ¢ tte Macond Mr ( 
Hard nd ] Mae 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN. 


Concert Pianiste 
145 East 23d Street, New York 


GUY DORE LAT TA OPERA TENOR 


Voice Culture and Singing 
Tone production, placing and development a 
speci alty Guarantees to increase range and make 


any voice sweng and beautiful. Terms reasonable, 


72 West 120th Street, New York 


ye )SEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Voice Developed—Style—Opera 


vores. CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 





Carnegie Hall, New York 








1 


851-852 Carnegie Hall 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 7oth Street, New York 





Mr. AND : Ries. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue. New York 


Muse iD ANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
DRs AMATI¢ SOPRANO Steinway Hall, or 
“Niagara,” 7: East 87th St., New York. 


lelephone 461 7otk 


‘Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


PRIMA DONNA 


Royal Italian and English Opera Company. 
Lamperti Method Ab utely ‘I ght 
Tuesdays and Friday 6 Fift \ New York 


EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited nu c f s 
Residence-Studi 34 Gr ercy Parh New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 


VOCAL CULTURI rONE EMISSION 
VOICI ILDIN¢ STYLI 
REPERT¢ RI FINISH 
8 East 6gth St iddre MuSICA /URIER 


ARTHUR VOORHIS 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


» Wa ngton S re | t, New York 


MME. ADELE LEWING 
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HEATHE GREGORY, 
BASSO 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th Street 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
Piano Instruction. 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York 
HUGO TROETSCHE] 
Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church 
Instruction: Piano—Organ—1I 
Organ Lessons given on large re 
R evelt Organ 


Residence 384 Bainbridge St Brooklyr N. ¥ 


WAL TER L. BOGERT, 


Musical Lectures. Song t Cor ng 
Instr satiael in tiarmony., ¢ nrery nt a Song 
Interpretat 
72 Lawrence S Flus g, Ne York City 


EUGENE A ERNSTEIN 


PIANIST 
PLANO | INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 160 Ea th Street, New York 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 


TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio 305 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mrs. 
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NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


BVA B. DEMING 
School of Sight Singing, . . ; 
Ear Training and Choral Music. 

The most advanced Kuropean and original methods 





taught privately and in class. 

Students learn to read dificult music from the staff 
notation with perfect ease. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists and Children. Normal Classes for Teachers. 
Send for circular. Special Course by Correspondence. 

School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7. 


Mut. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 





402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, New York. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. | — 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 





Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
872 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, _ 
Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., 


MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 





Baritone. 
Boston, Mass. 





To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments Contralto, 
Only. Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- | 


chestration and Practical Musicianship. 
# | JULES JORDAN, 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theor 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New pethos of Semone | Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 
SEG sees Se Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
St. Nicholas avenue, New York. Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


ing. “Carvel Court, 
Spas. Mur. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
[ Alin 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 
| MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 


_ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
1s9 Tremont "Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





|'Bruce W. Hosss, 


| Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., 





Boston 




















TENOR. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Concert aad Oratorio. 305 Huntington Chambers, 
Vocal instruction. Huntington Avenue, Boston 
* — y ~ ae 
800¢ | Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
arnegie Hall Organ, Harmony and Piano. 
New York | Large three manual organ in studio 
— | 218 Tremont Street, Boston 
Mrs. W. E. B SLEY oe ay 
ius. W. E. BEARDSLEY, Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Instruction—Piano. Dramatic Soprano. 





Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. Concerta, Ovatecte, Seng Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
W. A. WHITE. Telephone Back Bay 1089s. 
Positive Pitch, Harmony, Ear Training. Felten P — oforte ‘School, 


30 Huntington Ave., Bosten. 
FuLL PrormssionaL Courss, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons ; 


year. “A Complete Musical Education." 
S. G. | RA ] | Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 


| TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Clavier Hall, 


11 West Twenty-second St.. New York. 











Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. | 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical | HEINRICH SCHUEC “KER, 


a 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 

THE SOUL OF A SONG.” HARPIST 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Hildegard HOFFMANN, Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass 
Soprano. 


| CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 

















Boston, Mass. 





Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. | Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
498 3d Street, | 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YorK.| Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
ROBIE Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 
AMY | THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
| America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
Violiniste. “The woman’s orchestra par excellence.—New 
Sun. En tour sad 29 to March jo in 
Lately of Brussels and | United States and Canad 
oyal Conservatory Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 
Of Letperg. Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., 
Concerts, Musicales | 4p any Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Boston. 





ee. Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
esidence-Studio, 184 W. | Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
82d Street, NEW YORK. Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Virgil [Piano School. 
Enroll for Classes Nov. I8=Nov. 25. 


Free Lessons in Sight Reading, Ear Training, Time and Rhythm and Harmony. 
2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


Literature sent for the writing. 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





H. J. STEWART, 


Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Mass. 





Dartmouth Street), Boston 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Lang Court (175 


Residence: Rowten Mass. 





MR. FRANK MORSE 


30 and 32 Steinert H 


: _and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 


162 Boylston Street, 


all. 
Boston, Mass. 





dame Marchesi, Paris. 


MISS MARIE L EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIPLOME SUPERIEUR from Ma- 


The Copley, Copley Square, Boston. 





CAROLINE SHEPARI 


Soprano. Concert. 


Direction: 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Oratorio. 
Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 


a 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





Speciality: 
Church and Concert. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Instruction in Organ Playing for 





CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building 


California. 


ANIST. 


PI 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 


1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


San Francisco, Cal. 





MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


vate musicales, &c. 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 


Vocal Studio. 1217 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal 





H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing, 


Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San 


Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Street, Oakland. 


Francisco, Cal 





Conservatory of 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 


“I can confidently state that Mr. 
knowledge ot the voice, both mal 


rank among teachers.” — 


CALIFORNIA 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


and his style of singing, —_ to a high 
ANUEL GARCIA. 


Music, 


Parson Price's 
e¢ and female, 


London, England. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for O 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
pecial Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
Mme. Moriani will continue her Les- 





sons from July ist to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 


of Madame Monrtant’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
French Diction, 

7 Dorset Square N. W., London 

(Near Baker street station) 











EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd.. Maida Vale, London 
Paderewski writing in March, 1808, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method. 
which is TTALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


CANADA. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ue 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of N Music 


WHITBY, ONT... CANADA, 
LADIES’ Coy highest facilities in Music, Art, 
Literature, Elocution, &c 
COLLEGE Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 
O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Vocal Teacher, Choir Director 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir 


usicales and Recitals Monthly. 
8 East 23d Street, New York 
Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 





Studios: 


EL IZABETH ‘WEL LER, 


ACCOMPANIST. 
Address: The Winchester, 





400 West Fifty-seventh street, New York 








NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 


HG CLAVIER == 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured »' ay way and Time Sav 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., i West 224 St., NEW YORK. 


YOUR 


Terms. 


YOUR 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
UR PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 


DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 


IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
PURSE THE OLD Way OF GETTING AT 
EE RESULTS. 


ed. 
for I'\iustrated Catalogue and Price List 














A faulty technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic piano 
playing, ts the natural 
consequence of the neglect 
of consistent and logical 
methods of teaching and 
practice. 





Clavier Piano School 


School of.... 
Public Performance, 








Ss. M. FABIAN. 





Clavier Gall, 22D STREET, 


A. K,. Virei1, 
S M. Fasian, 

Teacher of Interpretation. 
C:asses for Beginners. 


Write for weekly Recital Tickets. ba bat bs oa 
Further particulars by addressing the wen 


Clavier Piano School, 


1!) WEST TWENTY-SECOND ST., N. Y. 


" wesrT 


Director. 





A. K. VIRGIL. 





ie if 



































oe THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and ' 
cepresent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
orofession and the public. 








& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
— —BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 





























JUST PUBLISHED! 


A Z A R A 9 Opera in Three Acts by 


JOHN K. PAINE, 
Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vocal Score, Price $5.00. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, 
11 East 16th Street, 


)AMY MURRAY’S 


*sEVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.” 
Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK. 


GERARD-[HIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Leaingten Avenue, NEW YORK, 




















WEBER 
PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their.use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 
MAURICE GRAU, 


The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


WEBER WAREROOMS, 


108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


EMERSON Pano 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musiclans, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “"isss:""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 




















THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New works. 








SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


HAVE You SEEN THE NEw SONG, 
“BUBB LESs.’’ 


Published by BERENICE THOMPSON, | 
128 Maryland Avenue S. W., Washington, D.C. 
Singers, inclose stamp and program for sample copy. 


D HEARY GANG 


TOUR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 
Teachers’ Certificates granted on examination by Adelphi College. 
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ITH much éclat the first of the annual music for forty-five minutes, most of us were very nearly 
ten Nikisch concerts burst upon the asleep. Apropos, you do not believe the Barbaross 


Unfortunately, however, the 


éclat was lent by the vast audiences, 


season 
consisting of representatives from 
Serlin’s best social circles 

When Nikisch first began his fortnightly trips from 
Leipsic, in order to conduct these Philharmonic concerts 
made famous by Hans von Biilow, everybody felt that the 
new conductor had undertaken a vast, a serious responsi 
bility. We hucksters of phrases all vied with one another 
to coin such euphonious epithets as ‘“Molder of Berlin’s 
musical taste,” “Heir to a great art heritage,” “The new 
Bulow,” &c. We all agreed that Nikisch had a ‘mission.’ 

And so he had 


too serious, too pedantic 


The Philharmonic concerts were become 
Real music lovers went there not 
for entertainment, but in order to learn. 

The music 


The prices for admission rose 


Nikisch, the magnetic, soon changed all that. 
became less, the man more 
The real music lovers, who never can afford to pay much, 
were shut out and society came in 


\ writer in your columns said last week: “What have 


art and fashion in common?” Very true 
Nikisch is still a man with a “mission,” but the nature 
of his “mission” has changed. The Nikisch concerts are 
a private enterprise, and they are a paying enterprise. So 
much have art and fashion in common. Society started the 
If society de 
Therefore 
society must be pleased. It is all as plain as day, and any 


Nikisch cult, and society must keep it up 


serts Nikisch, then someone will lose money. 


me who doubts need only study the scheme of the Phil 
harmonic programs as they will be presented this winter. 
The first concert opened with Mendelssohn’s overture, 
“Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt.” It received .a very 
perfunctory reading, and was rewarded with exceedingly 
polite applause 


Then followed “Barbarossa,” a symphonic suite, in three 


parts, for orchestra. The composer delights in the feudal 


name of Siegmund von Hausegger 3arbarossa”’ re 


ceived its very first production in Munich, at the Kaim 
concerts, on March 21, 1900; and its first Berlin produc- 
tion at the Wagner Society concert, in the Philharmonie, 
December 3, 1900. The latter performance was fully re 
ported at the time by our conscientious O. F. He gave 
you also a review and analysis upon which it were im- 
possible to improve. 

Of course, you all know the “Barbarossa” legend. If 
not, don’t trouble to acquire it. The story is about 
Friedrich II., of the Hohenstaufen family, and a misty 
ancestor of our present Kaiser Wilhelm 
his court were sleeping one of those endless Rip Van 
Winkle sleeps on the Kyffhauser Mountain 
history saith not, nor does tradition 


Friedrich and 


For why, 
Friedrich sat at a 
stone table, and there sat he so long, chin in his Hands, 
that his beard grew through the table and into the earth 
In the meantime the Popes Innocent IV. and Gregory 
IX. were playing ducks and drakes with the rights of 
Friedrich’s people Suddenly, for some unexplained 
reason, the sleeping monarch and his court awoke, seized 
their swords and waged terrible and successful war upon 
the papal oppressors. And thus, say the German school 
histories, ‘“‘was laid the foundation for that glorious Ger- 
A point that fas always 
puzzled me was the disposition of Friedrich Barbarossa’s 
How did he get away from that table? Was the 
beard clipped? I expected this matter to be cleared up 
in Von Hausegger’s music, but he labeled his three parts 
simply “Need of the People,” “The Enchanted Moun- 
tain” and “The Awakening.” Of these I can truthfully 


state that when Barbarossa finally awoke, after much loud 


man empire which to-day,” &c 


beard. 





} last 
adDsoiute 


legend, you can easily convince yourself of its 
truth by going to the Kyffhauser Mountain, in Westphalia 
where the stone table and a few strand f beard w b 
shown you by a most obliging castellan. You must not 
be disturbed by the fact that the strands are gray, while 
Geibel’s “Barbarossa” 


poem speaks of a “long, goldet 


beard.” 

At the Nikisch concert the suite was very coolly re 
ceived. I could detect a few hisses mingled with the scanty 
applause. That was unfair, for as O. F. has already 
said, Von Hausegger is talented, and promises well for the 
future. 

Madame Carrefio played Rubinstein’s faded D minor 
Piano Concerto, of which only the first movement has any 
lioness f the pian »”” was 


meek as a lamb last Monday. This is evidently the somno 


musical value. The so-called 


Madame Carrefio’s technical facility 


1 


lent season for lions 


is much im] 





red, and her vaunted strength seemed puny 
} 


handicapped as it was by the large hall! of the Philharmonie 
and the overloud orchestra. Only a Rosentha und a 
d’Albert ever held their own at these concert In the slow 
movement Madame Carrefio’s tone was cold and hollow 


In the finale, she was lamentably lacking 


Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, in a reading full f 
Nikisch mannerisms, ended a rather joyless evening 
oa- = 
— — 
Ernest Schelling is a technician, first, foremost, and all 


the time At his piano recital in Beethoven Hall this was 
even more apparent than at his orchestral concert the week 
An orchestra is a cloak which covers a multitud: 


Without this noisy partner, Mr. Schell 


before 
of musical sins 
ing’s playing is denuded of all poetry He seems unable 
to lose himself in any composition. He cannot go below 
the surface. He has admirable technic, refreshing strength 
These be not the sole qual 
Neither in Schu 
Beethoven's 
t} 


and unshakable confidence 
ities that make a great pianist, however 
major Fantaisi« 


mann’s majestic C nor in 


Sonata, op. §7 (Appassionata), did the pianist reveal the 
necessary dramatic qualities. It was always the player we 
heard, never the composition. This is excusable only when 


which 





the performer can boast of a distinct indiv 
Schelling cannot. In a group of Chopin numbers he dis 
Liszt’s Sixth Rhap 


sodie furnished the bait with which the pianist secured two 


played his faultless technical mastery 


encores, Chopin’s C sharp minor Valse, much distorted in 
rhythm, and the same composer's “Aeolian Etude” played 


on an automatic harp 
eS = 


We have here an orchestra of about sixty musicians 
known as the “Tonkiinstler Orchestra,” which has for sev 
eral years been in the habit of giving very popular con 
certs in the extreme eastern part of the town, and in sum 
mer at the open air pavilion of the Zoological Garden 

There are persons in Berlin who do not believe that the 
sun rises and sets in Nikisch and Weingartner as orches 
tral conductors 
and his name is Richard Strauss 

For him the “Tonkiinstler Orchestra” was reorganized, 


These persons have an idol of their own, 


the membership was enlarged to 100, and one fine day we 
read announcements of six symphony concerts. to be di 
1e New Opera House, for 


rected by Richard Strauss at t 
merly Kroll’s Theatre 

Later Strauss published his purpose. A reactionary al 
ways, a man of flesh and blood, a modern of the moderns, a 


fighter, in plain terms if you will, it is his avowed inten- 





tion to free the public from the fetters of convention and 
habit. Other leaders might serve up their perennial Bee 
thoven and Mozart, and Wagner, and Haydn, and Schu 
bert, and Mendelssohn, if they liked, but he, Richard 
Strauss, would have none of them, thank you. He would 
give us works we rarely or never get, and these works 
should be by great composers to whom our neglectful gen 
eration is not according proper recognition A sturdy re 
solve, a noble program, a self-imposed “mission.’ 

For his first concert Strauss selected Liszt’s first sym 


| 


phonic poem, “Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne” (“What 


one hears on the mountain”); Bruckner’s D minor Sym 


phony, No. 3, dedicated to Richard Wagner, and Sgam 
} 


yati’s Second Piano Concerto, op. 15, with Emil Sauer as 
the solois And on Monday, October 21, this great genius, 
Richard Strauss, played for us the first of his six con 
certs, played with what is technically termed a “scratch” 


wrchestra, and achieved for himself, his program and his 
men a unanimous, frenzied triumph, such as staid, stolid 
Berlin has rarely known in all the many years of its mu 
sical history 

Whether the new venture succeeds or fails, whether the 


Weingartner and Nikisch subscribers become converts or 


remait eptics, all musical Berlin must acknowledge the 
tremendous personal triumph of Richard Strauss He 
ed an undeniable miracle, for with less than a 





earsing he molded this raw orchestral ma 


terial into shape, and made of these odds and ends of 


a body of players that can compare favorably 


with the very best symphony organizations. You smile 


at my enthusiasm, perhaps? I wish you had been at the 
ncert And to think that all this was done, not with clas 
-al symphonies that are a part of every German mu- 


alphabet, but with relatively “new 


ian’s musical 
works, works of supremest difficulty, almost absolutely 
unknown to players and public 
Liszt built his piece on the Victor Hugo poem of the 
me name. The “mountain” 1s in Brittany, hard by the 
earth and its 
turmoils. He hears two voices. On the one 


le the voice of the sea, of Nature; on the other, the 


The poet stands high above the 
troubles and 
strenuous hum of human existence and endeavor. Men 
live, and love, and fight and die. The sea echoes their 
screams. There is a storm. The two voices mingle 
Then a lull 


the story told. Only a Hugo could hear such things on 


Again the sea, alone. The poem is over 


Brittany mountain, and only a Liszt, with his phantasy, 


f orchestral resources, and his intellectual 


his command « 


superiority ould fittingly interpret in music such a beau 


tiful, philosophical poem. Not as “popular” in charac- 
ter as the “Préludes,” this first symphonic poem of Liszt 
needs only to be heard more often in order to win a per- 
manent place on the programs of our symphony so 
reties 

The Bruckner work is an inspiration. It needs columns 
f description by itself, and I shall devote to it next week 


for r leading American conductors 


~ ] a ++ 
specia ar 





Here is a “novelty gentlemen, as interesting as Tschai 


wwsky’s “Pathétique” symphony, and that is saying much 
I call it an inspiration, because Bruckner was so blessed 
with matter that he didn’t have much time to think about 
fort All is spontaneous music making for the pure love 
of the task, the expression of an irresistible need And 


Strauss as the interpreter of such a work! 
Sauer played Sgamba uninteresting Concerto with 


Other *s the music gave him no 





bravura and finish 


ance to display 


Without any doubt, Le »pold Godowsky is one of the 


most significant pianists of our time, and possibly of all 
times. It is not that he excels in any one direction, that he 
1 specialist in technic, in sentimentalism, in classicism, 
n eccentricity is well balanced art, healthy, com 
plete and eclectic, dignified in conception and faultless in 
execution 
Godowsky impresses the intelligent listener, before all 
things, with the absolute seriousness and legitimacy of his 
endeavor. He has a purpose in music, and this purpose is 
never sacrificed. The true key to this purpose is the 
man’s supreme musicianship 


Technic? ! 


Shades of Liszt, yes! But with Godowsky it 
seems a sine qua non. With furious fleetness, and fleetness 
unerring, he races over the keyboard, in scales of single 
Chopin, the 
Tausig, the bold—he conquers 
For him the 
book of technical difficulties contains no sealed pages 
With academic correctness, and yet with independent 
artistic spirit, Godowsky played Beethoven’s “Les Adieux” 


notes, thirds and sixths. Brahms, the massive 
I 


igile *oldini, the tricky; 


them all with the most consummate ease 


Sonata. How is such a parodox possible? you ask. Hear 


Godowsky play. He is a dealer in musical paradoxes 
To my mind the pianist’s best performance was Brahms’ 
F minor Sonata. He completely understood and exposed 
all its poetical possibilities. The big grasp, the soaring 
grandeur of the first movement; the dreamy, dusky color 
of the andante espressivo, with its muffled gust of passion 
at the close; and the sardonic humor of the cyclopean 
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scherzo, were all musical moments that I shall treasure 
among my most valued musical recollections. 

In a group of Chopin numbers, four preludes and four 
etudes, Godowsky achieved his greatest outward success. 
Here his intentions were more readily appreciated and 
understood by the majority of his hearers. The Preludes 
in B flat minor and in D minor were played with what 
seemed almost demoniacal virtuosity. In these two pieces 
Chopin evidently could have used a few more octaves of 
tones on both ends of the piano. Godowsky quite made 
this felt. 

The Studies, G sharp minor (in thirds) and D flat ma- 
jor (in sixths), belonged to the realm of transcendental 
piano playing. 

Four Concert Studies, op. 19, by Poldini, a wealthy 
Viennese amateur, are among the most original produc- 
tions of recent literature for the piano. They are full of 
bright, sometimes whimsical ideas, melodious, well 
worked and exasperatingly difficult. Godowsky shook 
them all out of his sleeve, as it were, and even indulged 
in such a dangerous luxury as a staccato passage on 
black keys for the thumb of the right hand. More about 
this particular digit of Godowsky’s on another occasion. 

I wish I had space to tell you of the beautiful things in 
ome Gluck transcriptions, and in the F sharp Impromptu 
and C sharp minor Scherzo of Chopin. Godowsky might 
well have spared us the concluding number, however, 
Tausig’s ugly “Hungarian Airs.” The program would 
have been too long even without them. Too much is never 
as good as too little 

One German critic said: “In the Brahms Finale there 
was apparent quite a lack of intellectual grasp.” There 
was, Mr. Critic, but on whose part? 

Among the admiring pianists in the audience I noticed 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Hugo Mansfeldt, Josef Hofmann, 
Gottfried Galston, Professor Jedliczka, Ernest Schelling, 
Ferruccio Busoni, Emma Koch, Anton Foerster, Albert 
Friedentha!, Felix Dreyshock and Prof. Franz Kullak. 

= << 

At his second concert in Beethoven Hall, Henri Mar 
teau played two new violin concertos, one by Tor Aulin, a 
well-known Swedish violinist, and the other by Christian 
Sinding, that gifted son of Norway [See “Violin Echoes” 
MustcaL Courier.—Ep. ] 
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Hugo Kaun, of Milwaukee, Wis., is a composer of skill 





in last week's 


He handles his pen with the air of a man who knows 
what he wishes to say and who understands how to say it. 
So far, so good. 

But what does Mr. Kaun wish to say? I must confess 
that in his songs I could not follow his flights at all. It 
seemed as though he had laboriously tried to be original, 
and I must acknowledge his complete success, The 
thoughts are artificial, the melodies barren of charm and 
the harmonies annoyingly’ unconventional. The voice is 
given little opportunity, and only at rare moments did 
Miss Polly Victoria Blumenbach, the singer, seem to be 
able to get into touch with her audience. I hardly think 
that her interpretation was at fault. 

In his numbers for orchestra, directed by himself, 
Overture, “The Painter of Antwerp,” and two symphonic 
episodes based on Longfellow’s ‘“‘Hiawatha” poem, Mr. 
Kaun is much more at home than in the realm of song. 
He has an intimate knowledge of orchestral technic and 
color, and many characteristic touches, descriptive of mo- 
ments in the poem, gave eloquent testimony to his apti- 
tude for applying this knowledge. He knows his Wag- 
ner well, but nowadays that is hardly a reproach. Mr. 
Kaun announces a further series of tone-pictures, to com- 
plete Longfellow’s beautiful Indian legend. When fin- 
ished, this symphonic suite should easily become a stand- 
ard work in the repertory of our good orchestras. A 
brilliantly orchestrated version of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” brought the concert to a resounding close, and 
made the many Americans present swell out their chests 
and look aggressively patriotic. Mr. Kaun’s works were 
received with every mark of favor, and he was made the 
recipient of an enthusiastic demonstration after the close 
of the concert. 


—— Ss — 


Later in the week Arthur van Ewyk, an American bari- 
tone, sang some of Mr. Kaun’s songs at a recital in Bech- 
stein Hall. These pieces, “Das Mondlicht,” “K6nigin der 
Nacht,” “Wetterleuchten,” “Der Sieger” and “Schneider- 
mar,”’ made me think better of Mr. Kaun as a song writer. 
They are natural in expression, and give the performer 
some chance for vocal display. The audience liked the 
numbers immensely, and rewarded both Van Ewyk and the 
composer, who accompanied delightfully, with enthusiastic 
applause and recalls. 


== = 


Herr Weingartner, a man above criticism, does not 
honor the press with tickets for his concerts at the Royal 


ap 2ae House. I won’t offend him by discussing the work 
of himself or his orchestra, 


ce 


Frederic Lamond is not a great piano virtuoso; that is 
why he gives recitals devoted exclusively to Beethoven's 
compositions. His is a quiet, studious nature, that whiles 
far from the field where such men as Paderewski, Rosen- 
thal, Godowsky and d’Albert are engaged in fierce pian 
istic combat. I would hardly insinuate that Lamond is 
not able to enter such a fray—with what chance, is a mat- 
ter by itseli—but suffice it to say, he does not. He is a 
pianist for the student and the musician, and of this 
worthy class the greater part of his audience was com- 
posed at Beethoven Hall last Tuesday. Five sonatas ar 
heavy musical fare. I tasted of two and one-half, and 
felt satisfied. What I heard was well done. Lamond is 
a first-rate musician, whose chief intention is to be faith- 
ful to the aim of the composer. In this he succeeds ad- 
mirably. The form and the melodic and harmonic out 
lines of the works were presented with rare truth and 
clarity. In Berlin Mr. Lamond will find quite a large 
public for his form of musical entertainment 


od eas 


Emile R. Blanchet, a pupil of Busoni, played Saint 
Saéns’ G minor Concerto, Bach’s D minor Concerto (ar 
ranged by Busoni) and Liszt’s E flat Concerto. In all his 
performances Blanchet left nothing out and put nothing 
in. I suppose he must be given credit for a good memory, 
and for some degree of technical facility. But for the life 
of me, I could find nothing else in his playing. It was 
colorless, pallid, devoid of blood and pulse bare of body 
an empty shell 


ese = 
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Prior to her departure for America, Lilli Lehmann, aged 


gave a song recital at the Philharmonie. The prices were 
popular—with Lehmann. They probably enabled her to 
pay her passage to New York, with enough left over for 
several new varieties of leek and cabbage for the kitchen 
garden in the Grunewald. Lehmann’s voice is gone en 
tirely. The raucous remnants gave more pain than pleas 
ure. Not even her warmest admirers could get up any 
genuine enthusiasm. Of course her recitation was excel 
lent, although those of us who know her tricks of delivery 
are thoroughly aware of the woman’s musical insincerity 
She indulges in an incessant Pi ano in order to avoid fa 
tiguing climaxes and sustained fortes It is well thus 
Anything is more bearable than her forte. Bach was sung 





and ambitio n He has studied much and studied well. 
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ven, Beethoven like Brahms, and Brahms like talented pupil of Leschetizky, was found by his teacher decoration of Saint-Saéns, another Frenchman, clearly 


rything was heavy, dull and lifeless. in Ischl, 


Tyrol, 


in paper announces Lehmann’s departure for Leschetizky reproached 


the “Fatherland of Dollars.” Another calls our gullible rushed from the house. 
republic “Dollarland.” There is much food for reflection himself. 


in these titie 


At a cha 
by Albert ¢ 
could hear 


strong impr 


Marguerit 


the Singak: 


which. The 
the pages fo 


A distressing scandal shocked Vienna musical circles 


last week 
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under circumstances that were irrefutable. shows which way the wind is blowing in the old Schloss 


the young man bitterly and on the Spree. Emperor Wilhelm is a shrewd statesman, to 
Some hours later Lhérin shot make music serve political purposes 


The aged maestro has instituted divorce pro- f 


f -eedings agains i ife. Lhéri ad been a p igé of , : — 
es ceedings against his wife. Lhérin had been a protégé of WelBeusne Socks ame uf Masts bast & panists, ha 

= = Soins. Gos Pari 

_— = »aint-Saens, in aris left t +} Seat ad . ‘ a ne 

- dine icit town rather hurriediy, in order, S Said » escape 
mber music concert given in Bechstein Hall — sin the pressing attentions of his creditors. Sachs is now set 
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cently been giving very successful concerts in South 
Germany. 


ste & 
Weller—I love Rossini. Do you know his “Barber”? 
Heller—No, I shave myself. { 
eS 


Wilhelm Klatte, the musical critic of the Berlin Lokal 
Anszeiger, announces a series of lectures on “The History 
of Music.” To find out what Herr Klatte does not know 
about music, one need only read his column of criticism 
each morning. Thus, by an inverse process we gain 
knowledge and save the price of the lectures. 

Se = 

Conrad Ansorge, who formerly lived in New York, will 
give piano recitals here during February and March. He 
is to play also in Frankfurt, Leipsic, Munich, Stuttgart, 
Hannover, Dresden and Hamburg. 


Se <= 


At the first of this season’s Bohemian String Quartet 

concerts Risler, the pianist, will assist. 
Je <= 

On October 7 there was opened a new municipal conserv- 
atory in Dortmund. Already over 100 pupils have regis- 
tered. That is America’s crying musical need—in every 
city a conservatory under municipal control. Then would 
our wandering students remain at home. 


es = 
Alexander Friedemann, of Odessa, recently played a 
Vieuxtemps Concerto with the Leipsic Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra, and was hailed as a great technician. 
eS <= 
The famous Kaim concerts in Munich are to have the 
following artists this season: Mesdames Behr, Destinn, 
Miinchhoff, Pregi and Wedekind, and Messrs. Burmester, 
Messaert, Petschnikoff, Ysaye, Reisenauer and Staven- 
hagen. Another series of orchestral concerts, under Pro- 
fessor Zumpe’s direction, has been arranged by the Munich 
Musical Academy. Their artists will be: Mesdames Lan- 
genhan-Hirtzel and Huhn, and Messrs. Hugo Becker, Her- 


mann Gura, Marteau, Sapellnikoff and Von Possart (reci- , 


tation). 
<< ee 


Se <= 
Burmester, the renowned violinist, has begun his an- 
nual winter tour. This season’s engagements will include 
appearances in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Budapest, 
Warsaw, Lisbon, Paris and numerous smaller cities. 


—. oa 


Smareglia has completed his opera, “Oceana.” It will 
shortly be produced in Vienna and Carlsruhe. j 
; 

es <& i 


Two works by Pirani, a Berlin music critic, are to be 
given in Prague this winter. The one is an opera, “Hex- 
enlied” (“Witch’s Song”) and the other a ballet, “Kinst- 
lertraum” (“‘Artist’s Dream”). 

se <S 


Richard Strauss has been elected as president of the 
German Association of Musicians. This body is out with 
the rather premature announcement that its next festival 
meeting will be held in Crefeld, June 7 to 10, 1902. There 
are to be six concerts. 

Ss = 

At his four Beethoven recitals here Frederic Lamond 
will play some pieces rarerly heard in public. Among 
these will be thirty-three Variations on a Theme by Dia- 
belli; Rondo e Capriccio, op. 129; thirty-two Variations 
in C minor; six Variations, D major, op. 76; fifteen Vari- 
ations and Fugue, op. 35, and Rendo, G major, op. 51. 

ee 


r—— PJ 
— —_ 


Mme. Schumann-Heink has been engaged for the Pa- 
risian production, next spring, of Wagner’s “G6otter- 


dammerung.” 


-_s —-* 
—— ~ 


The New York World, singing the praises of a West- 
ern girl violinist, says: * * * The girl’s power lies 
in the fact that as soon as the notes of her violin steal 
through the house, a strange lethargy seizes the audience, 
and they drop into a waking slumber.” It is no doubt 
very wonderful to put an audience into waking slumber, 
but I know several Berlin violinists who put their audi 
ences into real slumber. 


Heniot Lévy, a_ talented German-American composer. 
has just gained a prize in competition at Warsaw. The 
successful work is a sonata for piano and violin. At pres- 
ent Mr. Levy is teaching in Halifax, N. S. 

a2 22 


ee 
_ = 


A petition is being prepared, praying the Reichstag to 
prolong the copyright of Wagner’s works, and to guarantee 
the Bayreuth monopoly of ‘Parsifal.” Many prominent 
Berlin musicians have refused to sign the paper. 


Lortzing’s tooth birthday is being celebrated all over 
Germany by cycle performances of his operas. They are 
great celebrators here in Germany. I suppose that after the 
present revival Lortzing’s works will be pickled and 
shelved until the 200th anniversary. The Royal Opera 
and the Theater des Westens will give us this week: “The 
Two Archers,” “Czar and Carpenter,” “The Poacher,” 
“The Armorer” and “Undine.” 


eS 


“Louise” is to be the next operatic novelty. Following 
its performance here, Charpentier’s work will immediately 
be produced in Wiesbaden, Hamburg, Cologne, Leipsic, 
Bremen, Magdeburg, Elberfeld and Nuremberg. 

Sst & 

Sam Lamberson, of Coshocton, Ohio, formerly a pupil 
of Barth, has joined the piano class of Madam Stepanoff. 
Mr. Lamberson found Professor Barth too gentle—also too 
modern. 

Se = 

Miss Martha Hofacker, of New York, about whose vocal 
achievements O. F. has often written in his “Berlin Bud- 
get,” recently achieved exceptional success at the Strass- 
bourg Opera, where she sang the role of Christine in 
Briill’s “Golden Cross.” The Post speaks of Miss Ho- 
facker’s winsome presence, her sweet soprano voice, and 
her spirited acting. She is called a ‘“‘valuable acquisition 
to Strassbourg’s stage.” The Neueste Nachrichten also is 
enthusiastic about Miss Hofacker’s pleasing personality, 
her unusually intelligent acting, her vivacity, her splendid 
voice, and her fine musicianship. Both papers tell of an 
ovation after the opera, of flowers galore, curtain calls 


and demonstrative applause. 


a a 
~~ 


Anton Hekking, the famous solo violoncellist of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, contemplates a series of “‘Popu- 
lar” Quartet evenings. Admission is to be 1 mark; tables 
will be provided, and thirsty souls can have beer with 
their Beethoven, or vodhka with their Tschaikowsky. 

~ €& 

The other night, at a dinner, Josef Hofmann was asked 
by an American girl: “Do you consider the people of Bal- 
timore musical?” “I don’t know,” he answered; “none of 
them were at my recital there.” “Oh! Mr. Hofmann,” | 
objected his questioner, “that is very unfair. You know 
you had great success in Baltimore.’”’ “Indeed?” asked the 
imperturbable pianist, “that must have been when I was 
in New York. I am like Wieniawski, the great violinist. 
you know. When he played in Paris he had great success 
in Warsaw, and when he played in Warsaw he had great 
success in Paris.” 


= <= 


There were only thirty-seven concerts in Berlin’s large 
halls last week, as against thirty-nine the week before. 
This won't do. The musical season is simply going to the 
dogs. 

Jt € 

Alma Stencel, of San Francisco, and Minnie Methot, of 
New York, are two Americans who will be heard next 
week. Miss Stencel will play, at Beethoven Hall, piano 
concertos by Sauer and Liszt (E flat), and Miss Methot 
will sing at the Philharmonie an aria by Mozart, and 


Liszt’s ‘‘Lorelei.” HARMONICA. 


A Big Soprano Position Filled. 


HE Townsend H. Fellows Choir Exchange has added 
another to the long list of singers who have been 
placed in prominent churches through his Church Choir 
Exchange. The following letter just received at his of- 
fices in Carnegie Hall speaks for itself: 

Dear Mr. Fettows—I write to let you know that I have been 
appointed soprano soloist in Dr. Paxton’s old church, the West 
Presbyterian, of which Peter Schnecker is organist and director. 
The arrangements are most satisfactory to me, and I wish to thank 
yoh most heartily for the assistance I have received through your 
exthange. 

The other members of the quartet are Mrs. Carl Alves, con 
tralto; W. H. Reiger, tenor, and Ericsson Bushnell, basso. 

Very sincerely yours, Mrs. PeEnnincTON HauGuHey. 
New York, November 5. 


GREGORY HAST’S DEBUT IN AMERICA. 


Mitwauker, November 5, 1901. 
REGORY HAST, the English tenor, made his Amer- 
can début here last evening at the first concert of 
the Ball de Concerts given under fashionable auspices. 
The English artist covered himself with glory, although it 
was impossible for him to rehearse with the other singers 
who appeared with him. The ship from Europe was over- 
due, and this delayed the singer in reaching Milwaukee. 
Mr. Hast, however, scored a complete victory with his 
limited numbers. It is many a day since we have heard so 
artistic a tenor, and his success was instantaneous. We 
shall want him here again at the very first opportunity. 
Miss Niebuhr is on the second round of the ladder in 
reputation only because the societies as yet have not heard 
her widely. Possessing a voice of great beauty, well 
trained under Bouhy, Miss Niebuhr instantly made a place 
for herself in that hard field, a Milwaukee audience, who, 
though critical, recognize the efforts of an untiring student. 
The local critics praised Mr. Hast without stint. In 
range and quality his voice is remarkable, his method is 
irreproachable, and altogether his singing reveals that in 
telligence which wins admirers at each appearance. Those 
who heard Mr. Hast here predict for him great success in 
this country. There are, after all, not many tenors sing 
ing in concert, and when they reach a high plane of artis 
tic excellence, as in the case of Mr. Hast, vocal art earns 
the respect which it deserves. 
Paragraphs from the Milwaukee criticisms, referring to 
Mr. Hast, follow: 


There were some delightful features, chief among these being the 
singing of Gregory Hast, an English tenor new to us here. As an 
artist Mr. Hast deserves every good thing that has been said of 
him—his voice and his art are equally remarkable. The range of his 
voice, its wonderful sweetness and the splendid style with which he 
sings were given adequate opportunity in “Where Is Another as 
Sweet as My Sweet?” “Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces,” “Ed 
ward Gray” and the delightful bit of old French song; all are 


ballads that will live long in our memory as interpreted by this 
“Shy 


wonderful singer. His clean pronunciation of such lines as 
and “Phyllis has such charming 


she was and I thought her cold 
graces” was little short of remarkable; and his perfect singing in 
the “‘mezza voce’’—where every tone was like the vibration of a 
far distant bell—was a delight that we rarely have an opportunity to 
experience. He was repeatedly recalled.—Milwaukee Evening Wis 
consin, November 5, 1901. 

Gregory Hast, the English tenor, scored a distinct triumph upor 
this his first appearance in America. Milwaukee is fortunate in get 
ting hold of this artist during his short stay in this country. His 


singing is artistic in the highest degree, and he has a voice of 
great resonance and sweetness. His “‘mezza voce” is of exceptional 
beauty. His interpretation of Maude Valerie White's song, “To 


Mary,” was wonderful, and the artist’s touch was not more appar 
ent in the rendering of ‘“‘“Ma Vie,” one of the daintiest bits of 
French song we have listened to for a long while. In all of his 
songs we were charmed and delighted in great degree Milwaukee 


Free Press, November 5, 1901. 


Gregory Hast is a finished artist in every respect. He secured his 
audience from the moment he opened his mouth. He has a fine 
tenor voice equal to all demands, and he uses it with a finish and 
refinement that are simply captivating. In the softest tones the words 
are distinctly understood, and the use of his sotto voce is very re 


markable. The Brahms song, “Mainacht,”” was sung with an in 
tensity of feeling and grandeur that aroused the audience to great 
enthusiasm; and, too, the old English song, “Phyllis Has Such 


Charming Graces,” was a gem of pure and beautiful shading, with 
tone production seldom heard; in short, every number was enthusi 
astically received, and after three recalls he responded with another 
song. He is one of the great tenors of the world.—Milwaukee 


Journal, November 5, 1901. 


The most interesting and artistic singer of the evening was Greg 
ory Hast, an English tenor of fine appearance physically, and 
possessed of a beautiful lyric voice, superbly trained. His command 
of the mezza voce is remarkable, and diminuendos and crescendos 
were given with phenomenal smoothness and eas¢« rhere were senti 
ment, feeling and tenderness in his efforts, and it is not too much 
to say that Mr. Hast is, by all odds, the greatest tenor we have 
heard here in many years.—Milwaukee Sentinel, November 5, 1901. 


Owing to the numerous requests for Lessons, 


Mr. LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


has decided to teach a limited number of 
advanced Piano Students. 


Avpress: Luitpold Strasse 20, BERLIN, W. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION: 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, [0. 





ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
VOCAL CULTURE. . 
» Oratorio. 
Coaching. Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 
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MUSIC IN # 
wt BROOKLYN. 


PPPPPAP APPA PAP ALAA AAA AL AAAS 





HAT prosperity at once the wonder and envy of Eu 
ropean nations was illustrated by the 2,000 Ameri 

cans who attended the Boston Symphony concert in Brook 
lyn last Friday night. Since those who have the power to 
dictate in social and musical matters across the bridge have 
forced the question of clothes as a factor in the present 
musical season, it seems necessary to dwell briefly upon the 


1 important subject, particularly since the musical pro 


a 
gram proved so unsatisfactory. Interest in the visits of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to Brooklyn waned until last 
season, when the listlessness threatened to cut off the night 
concerts, as the matinees were -cut off two years ago. Dur 
ing the summer a man who is clever, though he may not 
look it, suggested that the assistance and co-operation of 
certain prominent women be enlisted in the cause of bring 
ing the Boston Orchestra to Brooklyn once a month. The 





women responded nobly, and, woman-like, they introduced 
the fashionable note—the note that makes the “wheels go 
‘round’—even if superior minds seem indifferent to the 
mandates of the modistes from Paris and Vienna. Last 
week the writer paid a tribute to the good taste in dress 
displayed by the women of Brooklyn. The social success 
of the concert Friday night has startk Brooklyn, and 
those who did not go to the concert missed seeing one of the 





most brilliant audiences ever assembled in the old Acad 


of Music 


The entire orchestra and balcony wet 





in evening dress, and with it all there was no vulgar glit 


ter or extravagance. Besides paying attention to their own 


apparel, the ladies decorated the lobby and foyer, and in 
every way emphasized the night as a festive occasion 

The Wagner program presented is the one the orchestra 
has given on the tour. On another page of this issue of 
THe Mvusicat Courier there is a report of the perform 
ince at Carnegie Hall on Thursday night. We have heard 


he German or original version of Tannhauser” and 


then we were favored with the Paris version, and now 
after all these weary years we are obliged to listen to the 
Boston version, as Mr. Finck has aptly put it If Mr 
Gericke were conducting Mendelssohn he could not have 


wielded his baton with a gentler or more soothing hand 


than he did during the “‘Bacchanale All the solemnity 


and grandeur were crushed out of the “Funeral March” 
from “Die Gotterdammerung” and not even the superb 
playing of the orchestra could atone for the lack of pas 


1c singers, Miss Milka Ternina and 


Ellison van Hoose, who sing with the orchestra on the 


sion and climaxes. TI] 


tour this month, appeared at the Brooklyn concert. In 


} 


ypera Miss Ternina is an artist who sways her audience 


through her intelligence and dramatic gifts, but unlike 


some of her associates in opera she does not or cannot 
do herself justice in concert. The Venus music is not 
for a voice of her timbre at all. Last Friday night her 
high notes were unpleasantly shrill and there was neither 
sensuousness nor beauty in her singing of the Tann 
hauser” music. She was more in her element in “Die 


Gotterdammerung” excerpts 

Mr. Van Hoose has discovered the secret of using his 
voice beautifully. Resonant, pure and delightfully true is 
his tenor, and he astonished his admirers by singing with 
passion in the “Tannhauser’’ duet. His singing of the 
“Prize Song,” from “Die Meistersinger,” was one of the 
true delights of the concert. Again, he showed that he has 
studied faithfully, when he returned and sang with Ter 


nina in “Die Gotterdammerung.” 


Dr. Henry G. Hanchett gave the closing lecture in the 
series on “Musical Contrasts,” in the Assembly Hall of 
Adelphi College last Thursday night. He was listened to 
by a large audience. The Maxwell House Orchestra, Miss 
Susan S. Boice, soprano; Miss Susan L. Eastman, con- 
tralto; E. Ellsworth Giles, tenor, and Albert E. Andrews, 
basso, assisted in the illustrations. The program was 
rather long, but Dr. Hanchett abbreviated several num- 
bers. The sub-topic of the lecture was “The Lyric and the 
Symphonic.” The illustrations played and sung were: 
Overture to Stradella.............. Senceses ° , Flotow 
First movement of Symphony in C, op. 2t.. 

The Maxwell Orchestra 
Cee Tae, Gees We Recccsvcescsccovecsoccessese : Verdi 

Miss Boice and Mr. Giles. 
Adagio grazioso, from Sonata, op. 31, No. 1 


Beethoven 


Beethoven 


Fantaisie Piece, op. 3, No. 1.....0.e+00 . Dayas 
Theme, Variations 1, 2 and 11, and Finale, from op. 13 Schumann 
Dr. Hanchett 
4 Song of Thanksgiving........ . ‘ ‘ Allitsen 


Intermezzo, from Cavalleria. Mascagn 


Serenade .. ; sodeesgooes Moszkowsk 
The Maxwell Orchestra 

© Hush Thee, My Baby . , Sullivan 

Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid ] tt 


Miss Boice, Miss Eastman, Mr. Giles and Mr. Andrews 
Kretschmar 


Coronation March (from Folkunger) 
The Maxwell Orchestra. 
Chere is to-day no higher work in music than that which 
s instructing the people in the foundations of orchestral 
and piano music, and Dr. Hanchett has done his share to 
raise the standard of musical knowledge. The most im 
portant feature of the lecture-recital was the orchestral 


performance. While the playing lacked some things, the 
aim of the players was high and in evident sympathy with 
the lecturer, who was also the conductor. The singers 
pleased the audience, and they, too, sang as if they had been 
infused with the serious import of the occasion 


_ -_ 
. _ 


‘ 


Last Monday evening the Venth-Kronold String Quar 
tet gave a concert at Wissner Hall. The program was pub 
lished in THe Musicat Covurrer last Wednesday. A review 
of the concert will be published in the next issue 


+ 3 


Hugo Troetschel opened his series of organ concerts at 
the German Evangelical Church last Monday evening with 
his program: 

Sonata Pascale : Lemmens 
Solo, Lamb of God.. Jac v 


Miss Frieda Stender 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor Bact 
Vision de Jeanne d’Arc , Gounod 
Scherzo (from Fourth Symphony) Widor 
S 

Lento espressivo - Lassen 


Evening Song . Schumann 
Karl Grienauer 
Souvenir de Lucerne ; Breitenbac 
(Fantaisie pastoral and tempest in the Alps.) 
Good Friday 
Solo, A Dream of Paradise. : . oe Gray 
Miss Frieda Stender 





*ll ( Parsifal) . . Wagner 
Marcia Villereccia Fumagal 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Church on Schermer- 
horn street recently celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. Th 


musical programs for the services were under the direction 


of Mr. Troetschel, a musician of lofty ideals At the 
morning service the musical numbers were 
Organ Prelude, Festklange Hartt 
Mr. Troetschel 
[wenty-third Psalm oe ... Becke 
The choir 
Opening hymn, Lobe den Herren.. 
Choir and congregation 
Organ, Interlude, Fugue in E major sac 


Mr. Troetschel 
Solo quartet, Engel vor dir her 





Hymn, Gott ist getreu 
One Hundred and Fourth Psalm Becker 


Organ Interlude at Collection (Andante Religioso) 


Wagner 
Mr. Troetsche 
Closing hymn, Nun danket alle Gott 
Choir a greg 
Organ, Postlude, Finale in F 1 f Wid 
Mr I r € 


The solo quartet was composed of Mrs. Gertrude Al 
yp, alt Carl Nieder 


bass« There are 


brecht, soprano; Miss Anna Winkoy 
mayer, tenor, and Alfred von Guelpen 
twenty-five voices in the chorus choir 


oa ee 
— oe 


To-night (Wednesday) Whitney Tew and Miss Anna 
E. Otten will give a recital in Association Hall, under the 
auspices of the Institute. We published the program last 


week 
a as 
cS — 
The Brooklyn Arion will give a choral and orchestral 
neert at the clul Sunday evening, November 17 
( ductor Claasser arranged this attractive program 
Ove € Hu ka Dvorak 
Male chorus, The Chaps Becker 
A Scene from the Desert in Central Asia Borodin 
Orche 
Male « rus, Rustle f Spring Munzinger 
W the-Wisp, from Damnation of Faust Ber 
Orchestra 
Female chorus 
No § Heave Kleir 
I i Mind Klei 
M Bridge 1 Kirct 
D e Arior 
ot ng r « r 
’ ' m Ou kowsk 
I Drear Aft e ! Czibulka 
Male k s 
At the We Lindlar 
Girls Are Like e W Kroegel 
I e chorus 
A I e Song Berger 
\ Two Are Maying Spielter 
fale r | Me S g.. Mever-Olbersleben 
D r e A t Art Claassen.) 
ee Py — 4 
— SS 
( ers ot i kuns » nd their guests 
mbled at the Argyle, in Pierrepont stre« night 





Iuesday) for the monthly Brooklyn reunion. The music 


the thing. Here it is: 





Sonata for violin and pian D minor Thuille 
Ludwig Mar Alex. R 

Songs f prano 
Es liegt ein Tra H N Von Fie 
Madriga ( r 
Harfe s I N Saa 
A wer doch das konnt« N Saa 

Miss Frieda Stende ‘ I \ 

0 et, E fi w, fi I c 

\ Rihm, { lax | I H Aue 
j A e Leo Schulz, ’ce 


Mrs. Florence Brown Shepard, who managed the joint 





recital given at Memoria ra Anderson and 


Joseph Baernstein, expects t artists to Brook 
me hears at a song 
voices are rich 


und both artists have temperament and a wide knowledge 


which provides f« em b g repert The patron 
yf the recital and many other music lovers crowded the 
pretty hall The names of the patrons crowded out last 


veek follows Mr. and Mrs. William C. Bryant, Mrs 
Henry Smock Boice, Mr. and Mrs. James D. Bell, Dr. and 
am E. Beardsley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Bar 
tram, Mr. and Mrs. David L. Buckman, Mr. and Mrs 
and Mrs. J. W. Beatley, Miss Maude 
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Conklin, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Christ, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Henry Dick, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. David G. Downey, Dr. and 
Mrs, George Essig, Mr. and Mrs. N. I. Flocken, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Gildersleeve Foshay, Mrs. Royal W. Gage, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Morrison Gray, Mrs. S. C. Holliday, Miss 
Grace Irwin, Miss Emma Kroos, Mrs. Emma Richardson 
Kiister, Mrs. J. N. Meyer, Dr. and Mrs, David Myeele, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Obrig, Mrs. Kathrene Cavannah- 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Rihm, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
D. Spence, Rev, Dr. and Mrs. A. B. Sanford, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Scott, Mr. and Mrs. James F. Scholes, Miss Ruth 
Simonson, Miss Margaret H. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
D. Tuttle, Miss Mabel Towner, Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Vogel, Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. Young. 


es & 

Mrs. Stuart Close, a professional pupil of Dr. Henry G. 
Hanchett, will issue cards this week for the two musicales 
at her home, 209 Hancock street, for December 3 and Io. 
Mrs. Close is a pianist who plays especially well the works 
of the romantic and dramatic composers. 


FROM VIRGINIA. 
Ricumonp, Va., November 8, 1901. 


HE “Princess Bonnie” was given at the Academy. 








Monday evening, by amateurs. 

Miss Rhonie Hutzler made a charming Princess Bonnie; 
she not only sang well, but her acting was excellent. The 
lullaby, “Slumber So Gently,” and “Love, First Love,” 
created enthusiasm in the audience. Miss Blanche Harding 
Hecht sang, acted and danced beautifully as Kitty Clover. 
Mrs. Morris Asher had a dual role; in the first act she 
was Aunta Crab, the spinster, and in the last she was 
Donna Pomposo, the wife of the admiral. Tom Mitchell 
in the part of Shrimps surprised his friends by the fin- 
ished character of his work. 

Charles P. Crump, while taking the part of Captain Tar- 
paulin, sang in a style which would have been creditable to 
a professional 

The roles of Admiral Pomposo, Count Falsetti, Roy 
Sterling, Salvador, Captain Surf and Lieutenant Fuzee 
were sung by Edward Bosber, Aaron Jacobs, William 
Heller, Alfred Abrams, Henry Schwartzchild and Syd- 
ney Gunst. These gentlemen sang and acted as if they had 
long been on the stage. 

The concert given by Mme. Katharine Fisk on Thurs- 
day was the first of the MacLachlan series to be given 
n Richmond, and was a most artistic musical treat. An 
interesting feature of the concert was the sympathy be- 
tween the artist and the accompanist, Miss Sally Sher- 
wood Betts. The program was divided into four suites, 
illustrating folksongs, ballads, children’s songs and ora- 
torio, The children’s songs were exquisitely rendered, 
and in her interpretation of ballads and folksongs Ma- 
dame Fisk aroused much enthusiasm. Perhaps the suc- 
cess of the evening was the singing of the arias from 
“Samson and Delilah,” but the range and power of her 
voice and the intense sympathy were finely illustrated in 
the songs “Fair Spring Is Returning,” “Oh, Love, of Thy 
Power” and “Softly Awakes My Heart.” 

Mary Howarp Bruce. 


Mary Hissem pe Moss.—Mrs. Mary Hissem de Moss 
sang a fortnight ago with the Kneisel Quartet in Brooklyn. 
Some of her other engagements for the season include con- 
certs at Orange, N. J.; soloist for the performance of “The 
Holy City” in Philadelphia on November 7; in the same 
city on April 16 in Bach’s Mass in B minor; soloist at the 
concerts of the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, at concert in Chicago, in St. 
Louis at the Bach Christmas Oratorio, with Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, concert in Albany, and soloist at the 
York Banks’ Glee Club. 





oncert of the New 





Los Ancexes, Cal., October 29, 1901 


HE musical season in Los Angeles is fairly in 
swing, and from now on events of greater and 
lesser importance will, if indications count, crowd 

each other more closely than they ever have in past sea 
sons. The first affair of musical note—this was uninten- 
tional—was the opening concert of the Imperial course of 
entertainments, given by “The Californians” at Simpson 
Auditorium October 15. Over 500 people were turned 
away, and the artistic talent that gave the concert appeared 
before an appreciative audience of over 2,000. Among the 
contributors to an evening of excellent music were Mrs. 
Minnie Hance Owens, contralto, and Charles A. Bowes, 
baritone, both of the Church of the Unity choir, and prom 
inent factors in musical work here; Miss Miriam Barnes, 
pianist; Louis Angeloty, violinist; Paul Jennison, ’cellist, 
and Miss Mary O’Donoughue, accompanist. The second 
concert of the course will be given November 26 by the 
First Congregational orchestra, William R. Mead director. 
Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop will be the assisting solo- 


ist. 


The success of Sullivan’s perennial “Pinafore,” which 
has been playing a unique and successful engagement at 
the Chutes under Blanchard & Venter’s management, has 
led to the establishment of what will doubtless be a very 
capable permanent company for the production of light 
opera. A novel feature in the staging of “Pinafore,” and 
one incidentally that should advertise our balmy climate, 
was the cleverly carried out scheme of producing the nau 
tical operetta in the open air; ‘board ship in real water. 
In the pretty little artificial lake a substantial lookjng man- 
o’-war was built, and upon the deck of this ample room 
was afforded for the purposes of the performance. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Marten’s direction, occupied the fore- 
castle. while the lower deck forward and the cabin at the 
stern furnished dressing rooms. The nightly large audi- 
ences occupied the seats and “boxes,” which lined the 
shore opposite the craft. 

The company was composed almost wholly of local peo- 
ple and excelled most of the traveling companies that have 
visited us, and the chorus, at least the feminine portion, 
was a happy combination of good looks and excellent 
voices. The principals included the Misses Collett, Bryant 
and Gordon, and Charles A. Bowes, formerly of the Castle 
Square Opera Company; Forrest Dabney Carr, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Phin Nares, Joseph 
Dupuy and Mr. Peterson. The new company will be sub- 


stantially the same, and will be strengthened by some ad- 
ditions. 
Se = 
The Royal Italian Band opens a brief engagement here 
November 1, Hazard’s Pavilion. The prices, unlike those 
of the Grau aggregation which follows a week later, are 
“popular,” and doubtless the work of the excellent foreign 
musicians will be likewise. 
Ss = 
An event that is being looked forward to with pleasant 
anticipations by local music lovers is the coming of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The enthusiastic praise re 
ceived by the organization in the East has induced Blanch- 
ard & Venter to undertake the management of its Southern 
California engagements. The orchestra will visit us the 
latter part of February. Besides its own instrumental con 
certs, the orchestra will, unless plans miscarry, be heard in 
conjunction with our local oratorio society in the produc 
tion of one of the oratorios. 
Se = 
Frank H. Colby’s pupils will give a series of organ re- 
citals during the season at Simpson Auditorium, the first 
to be given late in November by Mrs. Florence Eaker, of 
Redlands, and Miss Ada Showalter. The character of Mr. 
Colby’s pupils’ recitals in the past should assure some in- 
teresting programs. 


ee I 
_ _—— 


Clarence Cook, violinist, assisted by Miss Clara Bosby- 
shell, pianist; Forrest D. Carr, basso, and Paul Jennison, 
‘cellist, gave a well rendered program of the classics at 
Blanchard Hall, October 22. 


4 = 
_ _— 


Miss Lulu Barker, assisted by Miss Rita Green, soprano, 
and others, gave a creditable piano recital at Blanchard 
Hall on the evening of October 24 


as _s 
vv ‘= 


The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, sarteg Hamil 
ton director, is preparing for a season of excellent work. 
The creditable presentation of the highest class of orches 
tral music by this organization entitles it to the respect 
and substantial support of the community. The first con 
cert will be given November 15. Mme. Charlotte Ma 
conda, soprano, will be the soloist. 


_* a 
vv 


f 
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Pupils of Mrs. Jennie Twitchell Kempton will give a re 
cital the latter part of November at Blanchard Hall. Mrs 
Kempton numbers among her pupils not a few of the most 
prominent singers of Los Angeles, and her recitals partake 
of the character of artistic concert work rather than that 
of the usually amateurish efforts to be heard in recitals of 
the sort. 


c= , 
v= v— 


Commencing November 17 the excellent choir of the 
Church of the Unity will give a series of monthly Sunday 
afternoon vesper services. 


Ocpen-CraANeE Pupits.—Miss Edith Hutchins, one of 
Mme. Ogden Crane’s especially successful pupils, has been 
engaged by Henry W. Savage for‘the prima donna role in 
“King Dodo,” and signed a three years’ contract. Madame 
Crane is Miss Hutchins’ only teacher, and feels propor- 
tionately proud of the steady advancement her pupil is 
making in her chosen profession. 

Harry Pray, also a pupil, has the second tenor part in 
the male quartet with the “Helmet of Navarre” company. 
Miss Mae Murphy has signed with Francis Wilson’s 
“Strollers” for the season. Both Mr. Pray and Miss 
Miss Murphy have never had any teacher save Madame 
Crane. These few facts simply prove how successful Mad 
ame Crane’s pupils are in obtaining engagements 
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Cincinnati, November 9, 1901 

HE first faculty concert of the College of Music on 
Friday evening, November 8, was given in the Odeon 

by Ernest Wilbur Hale, pianist, assisted by Edmund 
Alexander Jahn, baritone. Mr. Hale is fast forging to 
the front among the best pianists of the city, and it is 
always a pleasure to listen to him. His individuality at 
each hearing asserts itself more and more. This, added 
to those traits which are distinct results of the training 
which he received from the distinguished teacher Albino 
Gorno, make up an artistic totality that is bound to as- 
sert itself to success. His numbers were the Liszt tran 
scription of Schubert’s “Sei mir gegruest’; the “Fantasia 
“Humoreske,”’ 
“Marche Gro 


Fantasia, Donizetti 


Impromptu,” C sharp minor, of Chopin; 
Grieg; ‘“Fruehlingsrauschen,” Sinding; 
tesque,” Sinding, and the “Lucia” 
Liszt. In,the Schubert transcription he sustained the melody 
of the song with all the charm of poetry. The reading of th 
Chopin Fantasia was smooth, with light and shade, and 
a right appreciation of the tempo rubato. He put genu 
ine characterization in the “Humoreske” of Grieg, and 
there was a delightful touch of genuine novelty expressed 


“Marche 
Grotesque” was finely and humorously marked. Mr. Hale 


in the Sinding numbers. The character of the 


finished with the brilliant “Lucia” Fantasia, Donizetti 


Liszt 
Mr. Jahn was not in good voice on account of the ef 
ects of a bad cold, and it would be unfair to criticisé 


without allowance Still his interpretation of “Thus 


I 
Saith the Lord,” from “The Messiah,” was very unsat 
isfactory. It lacked in force and dignity, and the senti 
ment was much exaggerated. His enunciation, too, was 
sometimes affected and sometimes positively bad. The 
selections from Jensen’s ‘““Gaudeamus” would probably 


have been more enjoyable had Mr. Jahn been in bette: 


voice he song of the “Traveling Students” was a ver; 


tame, uneven performance 
Ss & 
Miss Clara B. Turpen, soprano, and Mrs. Maud W 
McDonald, alto, were in the city during the week, and 
e Odeon. Miss Tur 


pen sang two oratorio numbers, “Hear ye, Israel,” and 


sang for Mr. Van der Stucken in tl 
“Jerusalem”; Mrs. McDonald, among her other things, 
some of the gypsy songs by Dvorak. Miss Turpen’s 
voice asserted itself gloriously In temper, expression 
and quality it is particularly well adapted to the concer« 
stage. It is a voice that vibrates with dramatic feeling, 


itch Mrs. McDonald's 


voice has the genuine alto quality deep, resonant ani 


and is absolutely true to the 


pure 3oth are pupils of Harry B. Turpen, of Dayton, 


Ohio, to whom they owe their entire vocal training 


Mr. Turpen has reason to be very proud of them 
a = 
=— = 


Miss Bessie Tudor, soprano, gave a song recital ou 
Wednesday evening, November 6, at David Davis’ school 


College Building. She presented the following program 








Gypsy Songs, s. = Dvorak 
My Mother B Me Bind My Hair Haydn 
Who Is Sylvia? Schubert 
Absence .... lirindelli 
Cradle Song Hibler 


The Bird and the Rose........ , Horrocks afternoon, November 11, in the Lyceum of the College of 

The Solitary Tear...... nue Fesca M usic 

The Sands o’ Dee....... ; Clay an at 

Dockers Bais cess2c0ccscssdter ’ Hensche — —_ f 

Marinella , Randegger Miss Jerree Pollard, a mer pup Signor R« 

rhe Gypsy Maiden Fesca Gorno, of the College Music, and who received a cer 

Recitative and air, Lend Me Your Aid (Queen of Sheba) Gounod tificate at the < eg: 1800 en re-engaged to 
Miss Tudor has a soprano of the purest quality—a voice teach piano at U1 College » te. ae 


that she uses with perfect ease, and yet is far reaching in 


its carrying power. To the gypsy songs she imparted 


genuine bohemian flavor—the true spirit of the brown 
In the miscellaneous numbers 


faced and untamed tribes. 


she presented a variety that was thoroughly enjoyable, be- 
cause she succeeded in bringing out the spirit of each song 
An expression of sweet simplicity was noticed in the Haydn 
During 


favorite. Miss Tudor is a pupil of David Davis 


the past summer months she was coached by Randegger, in 


London. 


es Ps 
ve — 


Miss Krippner, Miss Ungeheur and Miss Beck sang last 
Monday evening for the Y. M. C. A. convention, and made 
They are pupils of Miss Em 


quite a favorable impression 
ma Heckle, soprano, formerly of New York city 
2 = 
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An entertainment by pupils of Miss Emma Mae Cropsey, 
assisted by J. Stuyvesant Kinslow, basso, was given Friday 
evening, November 8, in the Columbia Opera House for the 
benefit of the Children’s Hospital. Miss Cropsey is the 
elocution teacher of the Zilpha Barnes Wood Music School 


and Mr. Kinslow is one of her vocal pupils. The follow 





ing program was entertainingly presented 
Musi Selecte 
Asti re Tr ter 
J. Stuyvesant Kinslow 
Ihe Silent System Dre 
Miss Bessie Kirk and William Keller 
Seng of Hyl : t Creton I 
Mr. Kinslow 
My Turn Nex 
Thomas J. W : 
A Farce in One A 
laraxicum Twitters (a village € J. T. Rot 
lim Bolus (his professional assistant R. S. W 
fom Trap (a commercial traveler) Ww. D. W 
Farmer Wheatear (from Banbury W. Rand S 
Lydia (Twitters’ wife Miss Henrietta | Hawle 
Cicely (her niece Miss Mabel Brookbank 
leggy maid servant an ekeeper Miss Be el ke 
lime esent. Scene—A ¢ ap ecary's Pp i r 
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The first of the series of three chamber music concerts 


to be given this season by the Marien String Quartef, oi 


1 


the College of Music, will take place in the Odeor 
Wednesday evening, November 20. With the exceptior 
ol Ralph Wetmore, who succeeded M. A Snyder as sec 
ond violinist, the personnel of the quartet remains the 
same as last season, and comprises José Marien, first vio 
lin; Ralph Wetmore, second violin; Richard Schliewen 
viola, and Lino Mattioli, violoncello. Mr. Wetmore, tl 


recent addition to the quartet, has been hea 


in Cincinnati and vicinity a number of times, and his 


appearance at the chamber music concerts will be quite 
familiar to local patrons of high class music Since 
entering the College of Music, under the instruction ot! 
José Marien, Mr. Wetmore’s musical ability has matured 
wonderfully. The beautiful ensemble now obtained, a re 


} 


sult of constant rehearsals, together with the work done 


by these players, even since the quartet’s organization, is 


assurance of an artistic performance The program is as 
follows: 
Kaiser Quartet, for strings, op. 76, No. 3 Haydn 
Quartet (La Volga), for strings Afannasieff 
Quintet, for piano and strings, op. 81 Dvorak 

Sig. Romeo Gorno, by request, will play e piar part of the 
Dvorak Quintet. 

we 


“Hebrew, Greek and Roman Music” will be the subject 
of the second lecture in the history of music course, which 


will be delivered by Prof. A. J. Gantvoort, next Monday 
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Miss Leona Rudy, puy f Signor Lino Matt 
College of Music ing at the First Bapt st Churcl ist 
Sunday 

J € 

The fact that graduates of Cincinati music schools are 
in demand as teachers in other cities argues well for the 
efforts of our local inst n The most recent engag 
ment of this kind is that of Miss Helen A. Wilkinson 
the Asheville Conserv y { M e Ashevil cul 
izen speal f M W nson’s engagement in the follow 
ing terms: “Miss Helen A. Wilkinson was selected 
l number of ap; pa f { 

to come trial f ( f pt 7 
e | t Bap Chur tl ( y i i 
¢ the \ é { \ Mi 
V s i T tha I 

have en de for tw é iM W ! 
ers upon her dutic Mi W nson i I v 
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San Francisco, November 4, 1901. { 
E are having ideal weather in Frisco, despite 
the advance of the year, and in the middle 
of the day it is still uncomfortably warm. 
People are very slow in adopting the win- 
ter styles, as the heat makes it seem some- 
what ridiculous to appear in anything but 

summer garb. 

Tivoli grand opera has given place to the clever children 
of the Pollard Company, and the engagement bids fair to 
be a big success. The stage manager, who has graduated 
from the ranks, is but nineteen years of age, and it is a 
sight to see him drill his company of tots, following every 
move, up, down and across the stage with his own ex- 
ample even to facial expression, and he works like a tiger. 
One little Miss of five years was heard to declare: “Aw, 
yes, I like travel, you know, but I abominate the stage, 
don't you know, and I detest music, but I like to tyke in 
the sights, and I enjoy traveling about.” They are all 
Australians, are under twelve, and speak with the most 
pronounced English “awkcent.”” They have their regular 
schoolmaster and music teacher, as well as traveling physi- 
cian, and miss nothing in the way of educational advan- 
tages by their roving life. 

Apropos of the last week of grand opera, Anna Wilson, 
a San Diego girl by nativity, made her début in solo 
parts during this season, first as Frederic in ‘Mignon,’ 
and this last week as Michaela in “Carmen” with un- 
qualified success. Though it is but a few weeks since the 
little lady had undergone a most severe and dangerous 
operation on the ear, her work bore no evidence of ner- 
vousness or physical weakness. Her stage presence is 
particularly engaging, being fair of face and a pretty 
figure, and her voice, a sweet mezzo-contralto of fine 
range, won for her instant recognition and prolonged ap- 
plause. Much has been said and sung of Collamarini’s 
“Carmen,” many pronouncing it vulgar, suggestive and 
what not? ‘“Honi soit qui mal y pense!” Collama- 
rini’s Carmen is a perfectly consistent character, and 
with any degree of coquetry, or if you like, “suggestive- 
ness” left out, simply would not be Carmen. She is per- 
fectly “gorgeous in the part, and small wonder it is that 
there are those ready to declare that hers is the great- 
est Carmen on record. Those who worship at Colla- 
marini’s shrine are looking forward with eager anticipa- 
tion to the advent of Calvé, with whom the part is in- 
separably connected 

Mention must be made of the Don José of delightful! 
little Russo, whom everybody likes, and who gave us in 
the part a most satisiactory and realistic interpretation. 
These people, nearly all of them belonging to the stranded 


Lombardi Italian Opera Company, on account of their 


limited English, meet with many disagreeable experiences. 
People otherwise reasonably intelligent will insist on 
using “Pidgin English” as a means of communication, 
and the results are not always satisfactory—to the aggressor 
at least. Russo appearing on the ferry in his hunting 
clothes (he is a great sport) was asked by one of our 
recent clerical visitors “What you shootee? You likee 
shoot? Me shootee bird—what you shootee?” Poor 
little Russo, taken at a disadvantage and feeling the slur 
of being addressed like a Chinaman, replied in the only 
word he had at hand for his reverence briefly and to the 
point: “Ebbyting!” Afterward entreating his companion 
to tell him if he looked like a “Japanaise.” 
Ss = 

We have had our usual allotment of concerts this week, 
the first, on Tuesday afternoon, being an autumnal pro- 
gram, with excerpts from the ‘Persian Garden” of Leh- 
mann and other appropriate subjects. The program was 
furnished by pupils of Mrs. Marriner-Campbell and the 
stage of the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium being tastefully 
decorated with the leaves and fruit of the beautiful 
“Flaming Tokay” grape and autumn leaves. The enter- 
tainment was under the auspices of the California Club. 
Tuesday evening a testimonial concert was given to Harry 
Wood Brown, a young student baritone, assisted by some 
of our local talent, the concert taking place at Sherman- 
Clay Hall. 

Se <= 

The Orpheus Concert Company, Roscoe Warren Lucy, 
pianist and director; Miss Grace Davis, soprano; Mrs. 
Sedgeley Reynolds, contralto; J. F. Veaco, tenor, and C 
Van Linghem, basso, gave their first concert of the season, 
1901-1902, at Sherman-Clay Hall on Thursday, October 31 
A good audience was in attendance and a fine program 
rendered. Mr. Lucy gave three Chopin numbers, the two 
etudes, “Butterfly” and “Revolutionary,” and the Taran- 
telle, the last being really his best number, as the etudes 
were given at a much slower tempo than is customary. His 
accompaniments to the concerted and solo vocal numbers 
were good work, and showed him to be a natural accom- 
panist. Miss Grace Davis was, as always, satisfactory in 
her solo work. I did not so well enjoy the duets between 
her and Mrs. Reynolds, probably because the tremolo in 
Mrs. Reynolds’ voice causes a tendency to flat. Mr. Veaco 
has a fine, powerful voice with an agreeable sweetness of 
quality that is considerably marred by a strong nasal tone. 
Mr. Van Linghem gave a bass solo from “Dinorah” in a 
voice of good weight and pleasing quality. It is a basso 
pure and simple, and he uses it well. The quartet work 
was much more successful, taken as a whole, than the solo 
work, and received enthusiastic recalls. The voices are 
well balanced and work well _together. What individual sl 
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faults there are can easily be remedied, and the ensemble 
work is pleasing enough to make the concert series a suc- 
cess. 
eS <= 
Norah Sandy, a young pianist of fourteen, who makes no 
pretension of being anything but a conscientious student 
who has accomplished something creditable, gives a concert 
on the 7th at Sherman-Clay Hall, with the assistance of 
Katherine Black, D. Manlloyd, S. J. Sandy, Rocco La 
Raja, Louis von der Mehden, Jr., and Signor Martinez, who 
her instructor. 
eS = 
The concerts of Enid Brandt, the eight year old pianist, 
begin on Tuesday the 5th, and continue for six concerts 
every Tuesday evening and Saturday afternoon. The child 
has been declared greater than any known pianist of her 
age, and those who have heard her are unanimous in say 
ing that the technic, power and interpretation she displays 
would be declared impossible for such a baby had one 
not been an eye witness to her wonderful achievements. 
After the local concerts an Eastern tour is being consid 
ered. 
Je = 
Saturday afternoon at Sherman-Clay Hall, a matinee 
concert was given by Mrs. Sedgeley Reynolds, contralto, 
and Frederic Biggerstaff, pianist, assisted by Arthur Weiss, 
‘cellist. The program opened with a sonata for piano and 
‘cello in three movements, by Nicode, and embraced further 
selections from Schubert, Brahms, Nevin, Chadwick, Rog 
ers and D’Hardelot, vocal; Polonaise de Concert, for ’cello, 
Popper, which was given with Mr. Weiss* usual thoroughly 
artistic finish, and Chopin, Glazounow, Schumann and 
Moszkowski, for piano. Mrs. Reynolds’ singing was 
marked by a bad vibrato, and her enunciation was very im 
perfect. The lady has a good natural voice, but has not 
the concentration of tone and proper use of her breath to 
display what the real voice is capable of becoming. Mr. 
Biggerstaff has not deteriorated since 1 heard him last 
year. He would never be a great artist, as he has not the 
masculine force of character to produce great effects. His 
playing is effeminate in its delicacy, but his technic is de 
liciously clean and true. His “Variations on the Name 
Abegg,” which I have never heard played here before, was 
sparkling, clean cut and bright in its execution as drops of 
water flung into the sunlight. His numbers were all taken 
in strict tempo, and left a very satisfying impression 
on the listener. In accompanying the songs Mr. Big 


gerstaff proved himself also to be a very sympathetic ac 


companist. 
eS 

Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt leaves to-morrow morning for a 
much needed recuperation before the recitals of Hugo 
Mansfeldt in December, at which she is to assist. Mrs. 
Mansfeldt will go to Nevada for her vacation, and be gone 
a month. 

Sse & 

The first concert of the twenty-fifth year of the Loring 
Club was given at Native Sons Hall the evening of the 
31st ult. As usual, the house was packed; not a seat to be 
had after the program began. One of the most comfortable 
features of the concert was that there were programs 
enough for all, which heretofore has not been the case, 
and as they are beautifully gotten up, those who have been 
fortunate enough to procure them have retained them as 
souvenirs. The club, directed by David Loring and accom- 
panied at the piano by Miss Ruth Loring, was assisted by 
Miss Anne Louise Daniels, soprano; Joseph Willard, first 
violin; Theodore Blake, second violin; Chas. A. Gwynn, 
viola; Leonard M. Waterman, ’cello; B. Spiller, bass, and 
Jacob B. Levison, flute. Miss Daniels gave a number of so 
los in a voice of rather good quality, but cloudy tone. Of her 
solos I liked “Im Herbst,”’ Franz, best, and the “Danza,” 
by Chadwick, was a very pretty number. To an encore 
she segeaten with “The Sweetest Flower That Blows,’ 
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First American Tour, 1901-1902, Begins November 15. 


‘One of the three or four great pianists of the world.’-—LONDON TIMES. 
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Rogers. Dr, Phalkhammer gave two tenor numbers in a 
very sweet voice of sympathetic quality, ‘““Love’s Elegy,” 
by Metcaif, being very good. To an encore he gave “The 
Daily Question” in very good voice. Of the club numbers 
“Secret Love,” Wohlgemuth, and “King Olaf’s Christ- 
mas,” Buck, were encored till they had perforce to be re- 
peated. The latter was accompanied by Miss Loring at the 
piano; J. C. Fyfe, at the organ, with the flute and string 
quintet; Dr. J. F. Smith and Herbert Medley taking the 
solos. Dr. Smith’s voice is a pleasant tenor, and his solo 
work was very acceptable. Herbert Medley does not ex 
pand. His voice has a boyish quality, inconsistent with a 
baritone of mature years, and though of agreeable quality 
and some strength, is wasted by poor method. His tremolo 
is disagreeably marked. Why don’t these people who want 
to sing learn proper breath control? The club work was 
all good; net enough tenors, perhaps, to balance well, 
otherwise an improvement over last year, and the program 
Mrs. A. WepMorE JoNEs 


was extraordinarily good. 


Mme Doria Devine’s Musical Matinee. 
By Friday morning the usual repertory class session 
was supplemented by a program rendered by the pro 

fessional pupils who have been brought out under Madame 
Devine’s able instruction. These were Miss Blanche Duf 
field, whose successful singing the past two seasons with 
Sousa’s Band is well remembered 

Miss Josephine Mildenberg, sister of the pianist and 
composer Albert Mildenberg, and Mary Louise Gehle, con 
tralto of St. Stephen’s Church, this city. In all that this 
remarkable trio were heard ample evidence was given of 
that artistic finish which is only acquired by hard and per 
sistent study 

Miss Duffield has gained more breadth and volume, yet 
her execution is wonderfully agile and certain. One of the 
most marked features of this young artist is that whatever 
she sings seems to be reflected in her expressive counts 
nance as well as in her charming voice 

Miss Mildenberg was heard in Mignon’s song, “Know 
est Thou the Land” and Hahn’s “Si Mes Vers,”’ and she 
too, is a charming singer. Her smooth legato was always 
in evidence, and “Pussy Willow,”’ a new song by Albert 
Mildenberg, was a gem. 

Mary Louise Gehle has a rich contralto voice. Her ren 
dition of Gluck’s “O tu del mio Dolore” was remarkable 


for good phrasing and evenly balanced, sustained effort 


William Bauer, Pianist. 


ROMINENT among the younger artists in this coun 

try is William Bauer, the gifted pianist now touring 

with Leonora Jackson. He had his early training in 

Europe, studied later with Joseffy and finally with Mad- 

ame de Wienzkowska. He is a prime favorite, as the fol- 
lowing brief press extracts from recent concerts show: 

Mr. Bauer's playing was a delight in every sense.—South Bend 


(Ind.) Daily Tribune 


Miss Jackson is exceedingly fortunate in her pian 


accompanist, William Bauer. One will go to many 





concert and not hear his equal.—South Bend (Ind.) Dail 


Mr. Bauer played Rubinstein’s Polonaise from “Le Bal” in 
masterly manner, displaying a splendid technic. His work entire 
was very enjoyable. His style is sympathetic and scholarly. After 


his rendition of Moszkowski’s “‘Etincelles,”” which was magnificently 


given, the applause was so enthusiastic that he was compelled 





artistic 





play an encore His work also as accompanist was ve 
, 


and blended beautifully with both violin and voice.—Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Daily News. 


Mr. Bauer proved a master of his instrument. His technic and 
phrasing are excellent and he is a most finished and brilliant per 
fermer.—Saginaw (Mich.) Courier-Herald 





pany gave “Lohengrin” in Houston, Tex., on November 4. 
Nahan Franko conducted there, and also at San Antonio, 
Tex. 


Elsa Marshall, | 
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PHILADELPHIA, November 3, 1900 
RITZ SCHEEL, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, returned last week. He 





is in excellent health and enthusiastic over the 
yutlook for the orchestra. While in Europe Mr. Scheel 
attended the Wagner festival at Bayreuth and also visited 
the new Prince Regent Theatre at Munich, which has 
been modeled after the building at Bayreuth. The theatre 
was erected for the purpose of producing Wagner’s music 


dramas in the same manner and on the same scale of 


magnificence as those given under the direction of Cosima 
Wagner. The moving spirit in the enterprise is the gen- 
eral manager, Possart. Scheel speaks very highly of Pos 
sart’s ingenuity and said that the stage settings surpassed 
anything he had ever seen in that line. The weak spot of 
the organization seems to lie in the conductor of the or 
chestra, Zuppe. He is the composer of “Farinella,” an 
ypera somewhat on the style of Offenbach, and he seems 
to think that Wagner should be conducted in the same 
way as his own light composition. The consequence was 
that Munich was favored with a performance that brought 
to mind the old fable of the ass in lion’s skin. There was 
some talk of offering Zuppe the post of conductor at the 
next Bayreuth festival, but since the Munich performance 
this has all disappeared. 

For various reasons there is some reluctance displayed 
in giving the names at this time of the foreign players that 
have been secured for the orchestra, but this much I can 
say, that for concertmeister of the orchestra Mr. Scheel 
has engaged Kosman, the concertmeister of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra in Paris, and friend of Ysaye. Kosman was 
given first prize for violin playing at the Paris Conserva 
toire upon his graduation. At the Glasgow festival this 
year he played with Ysaye and Joachim. Mr. Scheel con- 
siders him an acquisition. He has also secured Ary Van 
Leeuwen, first flute player of the Berlin Philharmonic Or 
chestra. The orchestra will produce a number of new com 
positions this season, among which is the symphonic poem 
‘Barbarossa,”’ by Siegmund Von Hansegger, which created 
a furore at the Berlin Philharmonic concerts last season 
Hansegger is a rising young composer of Munich, and was 
brought into prominence by the work just mentioned 

The one thing that is troubling the orchestra manage 
ment at the present time is how to find a room large 
enough and near enough to the Academy of Music to serve 
for the purpose of rehearsal. It might be said in passing 
that here is a fine opportunity for the public spirited cit 
izens to help make Philadelphia a great musical centre. 
They can best do this by assisting the orchestra in every 
way that lies in their power 

The pupils of Frederick Maxson, assisted by Miss Kath- 
erine L. Tegtmeier, soprano, gave a concert at the Central 
Congregational Church on last Tuesday evening. The per 
formance was an artistic success, and Mr. Maxson starts 


another season having given substantial proof that he is a few solos. 





competent to bring out the best of organists. Following is 


the program: 

O Fili Guilmant 
Berceuse Delbruck 
Lawrence Gaff, 


Organist St. Michael’s P. E. Church, Germantown 





Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs Guiimant 
Miss Emily M, Cadn 
Organist Fortieth Street M. E. ¢ 
Soprano solo, Hear My Prayer Mendelssohn 
Miss Katherine L. Tegtmeier 
Sunshine and Shadow Buck 
loccata, G major Dub 
7 s ¢ Wa r 
Organist N Bapt Camden 
Finale, D major Lemmens 
Ralph H. Leopold 
Organist Holy Trinity P. E, Memorial Chapel 
Melody and Intermezz Parker 
Allegro appassionata (Fifth Sonata) Guilmant 


Frank N. Oglesby, 
Organist First M. E. Church, Germantown 
Soprano solo, I Will Extol Thee, O Lord Costa 


Miss Tegtmeier 


Second Sonata Fink 
lorchlight March Guilmant 
William Powell Twaddell 
Organist St. Andrew's ( irch, West P lelphia 


Henry I. MaAcer 


Philadelphia Pupils Give a Recital. 

N interesting recital was given by a number of ad 
A vanced pupils on Wednesday evening, November 6, 
n the concert hall of the Broad Street Conservatory ol 
Music, 1329 and 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia 
The program reflected great credit upon Prof. Gilbert R 
Combs and his able faculty. Those who participated were 
Misses Beatrice Vollner, Maude Smythe, Olive Strain 
Mary E. Graff, Sara Schwartz, Luna Dickson, Louise 
DeGinther, Althea Cushing, Rae Livingston and Messrs 
J. Schaeffer and Warren Stanger. The list of composi- 


tions given follows: 





Piano solo, The Chase Bartlett 
Miss Beatrice Vollmer 
Vecal solo, For All Eternity Mascheron 
Miss Maude Smythe 
Piano sok Fruhlingsrauschen Sinding 
Miss Olive Stra 
Piano solo, Mazurka Caprice Borowski 
Miss Mary E. Graff 
Violin solo, Adoration Borowski 
J. Schaeffer 
Piano solo, Etude, op. 10, N 12 Chopin 
Mis Schw 
Piano s Impromy p. 2 Rein 
Warren Stange 
Vocal s Summer Chaminade 
Miss I a H. Dicksor 
Piano s 
Elegie Godard 
Etude de Concert MacDowell 


Miss Louise DeGinther 
Violin and piano, Sonata in F Handel! 
Misses A. Cushing and R. Livingst 


Miss Pe.tton ENTEeRTAINS.—Last week Tuesday, Miss 
Katharine Pelton gave the second one of her monthly mu 
sicales in the handsome studios, which she shares with Miss 
Henriette Weber, at No. 60 West Thirty-ninth street. A 
number of prominent society people, as well as well-known 
to enjoy Miss Pel 


ton’s charming hospitality, and to hear some excellent mu 


musicians, called during the afternoon 


sic. 
Miss Pelton sang in her usual artistic manner some Ger 
man, French and English songs, among which was the 
beautiful “Chant Hindu,” of Bemberg, with ‘cello obli 
gato, played by Charles Russell, who also gave some bril- 
liant solos on his own account. Miss Florence Gale, the 
pianist, gave several delightful numbers that were much 
enjoyed, Miss Weber played the accompaniments, and also 
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Announcement to Organists: 


Mr. Wivtiam C, Cart begs to announce that he has engaged 


Mr. A. J. GOODRICH, 





i i 





formerly of Chicago (author of ‘* Musical Analysis,” “ Analytical 
Harmony,” Etc.), to give a course of twenty lessons in Musical 
Analysis and Musical History, at the Guilmant Organ School, 
Thursday afternoon at 4 o'clock, beginning November 7th. 
The work wil! be of interest and benefit to all students of music, 
and affords an exceptional opportunity to study with Mr. Goodrich 


For terms, etc., address, THE GUILTIANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
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34 West 12th St., New York. 
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FREDERIC MARINER. 
hago North, East, South and West as “The Tech- 


nic Specialist” in piano playing, Frederic Mariner 
has chosen to ieave New York and locate, at least for the 
present season, in the up to date and thrifty little city of 
Bangor, the smartest city in the State of Maine. 

The reputation that Mr. Mariner has won for himself 
in the past ten years in New York is an enviable one and 
has been gained by no end of hard work. 

To-day there is no teacher in America who has pro- 
duced greater pianistic results than Mr. Mariner through 
his many pupi's. 

Miner Walden Gallup, for two years and a half the 
protégé of Mr. Mariner, who gave him his entire musical 
instruction, is known from South Carolina and Georgia 
to Maine through his various piano recitals in these 
States. 

This young lad in a short time gained a technical equip- 
ment that many a so-called artist player might well envy. 

In applying this great technic to the acquiring of a rep 
ertory, Master Gallup has now thoroughly memorized 
more than fifty standard compositions of sufficient variety 
to allow of a great number of concert programs to be 
arranged. 

How was all this advancement possible? The only 
answer is—a pupil with well balanced ability unhampered 
with faults the outcome of years of bad training; a teach- 
er who is willing to give up his life to a cause; a method 
that permits of correct results from the first lesson. 

Miner Walden Gallup was the pupil, Frederic Mariner 
the teacher, and the Virgil method, correctly applied, the 
vehicle used. 

No teacher in the world is better qualified to instruct 
pupils in the art of piano playing by means of the Virgil 
method or to impart to piano teachers the secrers of this 
most modern of piano methods, so that the greatest and 
best results are gained, than is Mr. Mariner. Not only 
has he brought to public notice many a talented player, 
but almost every State in the Union can claim one or 
more piano teachers who have gained their knowledge 
of Virgil training through lessons with this indefatigable 
man. Among the many, no better names can be men- 
tioned than those of Robert Colston Young, ik Virgil 
Gordon and Wilbur Sanford Blakeslee, employed at pres- 
ent in the Virgil Piano School, New York, all three of 
whom received their training in the Virgil method and 
gained their teachers’ certificates through the direct in 
struction of Mr. Mariner. 

Employed as a teacher in this piano school from 
1892 to the present season, Mr. Mariner leaves the school 
taking with him the highest praise from the many students 
who have gained from his instructions. 

In locating in Bangor, the musical centre of Eastern 
Maine, Mr. Mariner has undoubtedly made a move in the 
right direction, not only to his own gain, but to that of 
New England. 

Io many students the long and expensive trip to New 
York to receive instructions from Frederic Mariner has 
proven an impossibility, but now, with a man of his re- 
nown in their very midst, the Virgil method of piano in- 
struction cannot fail but be introduced into heretofore im- 
possible localities 

As a centre for summer instruction Maine is incom- 
parable, having a climate the very antithesis of the aver- 
age climatic conditions attending summer sessions in New 
York 

During the summer of 1902 a special opportunity to 


study in Bangor will be given teachers who are desirous 
of combining the pleasure of a Maine summer resort with 
the possibility of gaining a knowledge of how to impart 
Virgil training. 

In founding the Bangor Piano School Mr. Mariner has 
had the able support of Miss Abbie M. Garland, who dur- 
ing her teaching of many years in Bangor has gained a 
widely known reputation as a successful teacher. For the 
past four years she has used the Virgil method of piano 
instruction almost exclusively, and admits fully its su- 
periority in gaining greater and better results over any 
previous teaching. Miss Garland has given her substan- 
tial aid in forwarding every musical movement of any 
note in Bangor, and her generous energy and great ex- 
ecutive ability are now to be used in the interests of the 
Bangor Piano School. As a prominent instructor in the 
school, the influence of her strong personality will aid 
greatly toward making this new enterprise a strong lever 
toward Bangor becoming the musical centre of Maine. 

Already the Bangor Piano School is an assured suc- 
cess, having enrolled enough pupils to fill almost every 
teaching hour available) The Thursday afternoon recitals 
(lessons in public performance), instituted by Mr. Mari- 
ner in New York, are continued in Bangor, and with a 
greatly increased attendance, the various rooms of the 
school being taxed to the uttermost each Thursday. Great 
public interest in the new school is certainly indicated in 
the cordial and generous support given Mr. Mariner in his 
undertaking, and by the large number of pupils not only 
from Bangor proper but from many of the surrounding 
towns throughout Eastern Maine. 

Mr. Mariner also attracts to Maine a number of his 
former pupils who have studied with him in New York. 
Already Mr. Mariner is receiving many letters of inquiry 
regarding a summer session in 1902, and the indications 
are that a summer school is sure to be well patronized by 
former pupils who wish to escape the summer heat of the 
South and West. 

Arthur Beaupré, the little twelve year old boy pianist 
who was brought out in New York last season, continues 
his work under Mr. Mariner's guidance in Bangor, and 
is making quite a success of public playing. At this 
early date he has appeared at no less than eight recitals, 
and is engaged for a number more through December, 
making a tour of several nearby towns, commencing at 
Milo on December 17; Dover, December 18; Guilford 
December 19, with other towns to follow. 

Early in January Master Beaupré will undoubtedly play 
a recital at Asbury Park, N. J., as negotiations are 
being made at present to that effect. In this case he will 
be heard in New York, giving his many friends and pa 
trons an opportunity of listening to the rapid progress he 
is making under Mr. Mariner’s instruction. 





CarRL OrGAN Concerts.—In response to many requests 
for an afternoon recital William C. Carl has announced 
that the second recital of the series now being given by 
him at the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue 
and Twelfth street, will occur at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon on Tuesday of next week. This will be the only af- 
ternoon concert of the series, and the succeeding ones will 
continue at the hour of 8:15 in the evening, November 26, 
December 3 and 10. At the recital next Tuesday afternoon 
at 4 o’clock, Mr. Carl will be assisted by Charles Schultze, 
harpist, and the program will be devoted to compositions 
for the organ and harp. The recital will be free to the 
public, and no tickets issued. 


EDUARD ZELDENRUST. 


T the home of the Dutch pianist, Eduard Zeldenrust, 

in Paris, France, among a valuable collection, which 

includes many rare works of art, is, or was, a silk cov- 

ered pillow. It is beautifully delicate in coloring, and orna- 

mented with an elaborate design of exquisitely wrought 

needlework, into which is deftly woven the two initials 
“> oa. 

Second only in importance to his beloved piano—indeed, 
more rightly speaking, ranking with it in his affectionate 
regard—is that downy, delectable, alluring pillow—the one 
representing activity in his life, the other repose. 

Wherever he goes, whether to the Holland coast sum- 
mer resort, Scheveningen, for his vacation; to England, or 
over the Continent for a recital tour—wherever pleasure or 
his profession calls Zeldenrust—there the piano and the pil- 
low go, too. The function of the former is obvious; that 
of the latter, with its elusive suggestion of intimate asso- 
ciation, is more evasive and uncertain, but no less interest- 
ing on that very account. 

Much has already been written of Zeldenrust, and al- 
though he now visits America for the first time, his name 
and his fame have preceded him. 

It has been told of him, of course, that he is master of 
his instrument and of his art; that he has a broad and vig- 
orous mentality; that he is far from being ill favored in the 
matter of looks, is about thirty years old—and a bachelor— 
but heretofore there has been no hint of a romantic at- 
tachment. 

Now, with the entrance, so to speak, of this seductive 
pillow comes a suggestion which savors strongly of an 
“affaire du cceur,” around which there is a fascinating air 
of mystery—mystery always interesting, but doubly en 
hanced by a flavor of romance, and rendered still more po 
tent by the admission that the lady in the case is an Amer- 
ican beauty. 

Although Zeldenrust has never before been in this coun 
try, either professionally or otherwise, he has naturally met 
and known many of the Americans who visit Europe each 
year. Of this number, not long ago, was a lady between 
whom and the eminent pianist cordial friendship grew 
from the first formal meeting. 

Who she is, or what part of this broad continent she calls 
her home, even her name, is part of the mystery; but the 
seriousness of the attachment may be surmised by the fact 
that the pillow, so apparently one of Zeldenrust’s choicest 
treasures, was a gift from this incognita, the work of her 
own hands, and the initial “O” is the first letter of her 
given name, even as the “E” is of his 

Upon hearing him play, so the story goes, she was in 
stantly and deeply interested in the famous Hollander 
At a reception later the same evening he was presented, 
the attraction was mutual, and quickly developed into a 
regard which, so far as is known, has never diminished on 
either side. 

Just before her departure for America she sent Zel 
denrust the pillow, with the request that he “use it con- 
stantly and think of the giver all the time it was in use.” 
He seems to have done so. But whether or not there 
are other tokens as significant, the possession of which 
have not as yet been divulged, or whether the charms 
of the one fair American will be superseded by those of 
others now he has reached this side, are matters for 
conjecture. At all events the pillow is here with him. 

The great Hollander is said to possess the same gifts 
of personality that have proven so irresistible to the fair 
sex in the great Pole. Who shall say what will be the re 
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Nov. 1—WARREN, OHIO. 
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6—BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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Nov. 12—-ITHACA, N.Y. 
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i4d—TROY, N. Y. 
15—-POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Boston, November 10, 1901. 


ERHAPS you remember that in 1895 a “Lyric 
Stock Company was installed” here. It was 
known as the Castle Square Company, and its 
fame spread far and wide. The theatre was 
praised by W. D. Howells, the most intrepid 

— of all discoverers; Mr Apthorp wrote a rhap- 

sody in French inspired by a performance of “The Mi- 





kado”; Professor Paine was deeply moved by the amiable 
prima donna, Clara Lane, and B. J. Lang approved of the 
scheme and gave it his pontifical blessing, aye, in the sight 
of the people. 

The theatre had its own peculiar audience, which was 
devoted to the chief singers. The managers rewarded this 
devotion by giving plenty of electricity in various forms— 
at the bar and on the stage. ‘“Faust’’ was an electrical ex- 
hibition with incidental music by Gounod. Mephistopheles 
was a walking battery. There was an electrical discharge 
when Faust embraced Marguerite at the window. The duel 
was fought as ir a thunder storm. 

This audience did not care whether the score used was 
that of the composer or any Mr. Huidekoop or Ramsbot- 
tom, whether the oboe of Bizet was replaced by the trom- 
bone. of Johnson. The favorites and the tunes were the 
thing. Miss Lane often sang prettily, and showed herself 
a woman of unfailing good nature, amazing industry and 
considerable versatility. There were others in the company 
who had various gifts. There was a tenor, Mr. Persse, who 
had a strong voice and incredible endurance; he would 


sing for fifty or a hundred nights in succession. He was 
a pleasant, unassuming man, known as “the Broncho 
Tenor.” There was Mr. Murray, the husband of Miss 
Lane, a baritone with a sympathetic voice and an easy 
presence. There was Miss Edith Mason, who sang agree- 
ably in various parts, and there were laborious comedians 
who disdained the simplicity of texts by W. S. Gilbert. 
The theatre was comfortable; the prices were low; the 
scenery and the costumes and the stage management were 
far superior to the endeavors of strolling companies of high 
pretensions, world famous tenors and polyglot repertory. 
The repertory of the first year included operettas by Suppé, 
Offenbach, Miliocker, Sullivan, Auber and like works, as 





well as .‘Lucia,” “Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” “The Hugue 
nots,” “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,’ “Pagliacci,” “Tannhauser,” and it is my impression 


that “Lohengrin” was given. For these operas the com 
pany was strengthened—W. H. Clarke, Payne Clark, Wil- 
liam Schuster, Charles Bassett, William Mertens, Mary 
Linck, Fatmah Diard (although Miss Lane was Elisabeth 





in “Tannhauser”). There was a second year and then the 
Castle Square was given over to the drama. As you 
know, the name was retained by Mr. Savage, who planted 
his companies in various cities. 

Several reasons were given for the change in policy. 
They were connected with business. The audience was not 
weary or remiss. 

Ss = 

Do you ask, Why this excursion into ancient history? 
Because last week saw an attempt to revive the plan that 
promised to be successful at the Castle Square. There are 
many men and women here who are eager to see opera, 
light or romantic, at reasonable prices and in English. And 
some of them are now, for a time at least, furnishing a 
guarantee for the benefit of Messrs. Murray and Gilbert, 
the managers, who have taken the Bijou Theatre for their 
purpose. Mr. Murray is our old friend of the Castle 
Square, and Miss Lane is again the prima donna 

The opera chosen for the first night, November 4, was 
“T] Trovatore,” which even to-day is one of the strongest 
operas on the stage, whatever language may be used. 
Again was I impressed by the wealth of melody, by the 
sweep of passion, by the greatness of the fourth act and 
by the truth of the emotional melody put into the mouth 
of Manrico when he curses Leonora in the prison scene. 
Never did composer fit more direct and irresistible de- 
clamatory phrases to words. There is no finer instance 
of musical declamation in “Aida” or “Otello” or in any 
of the music dramas of Wagner. 

But I was shocked when I looked at the program. Our 
old friend, Ferrando, the follower of the Count di Luna, 
had disappeared and in his place was one Fernando. Not 
the same, not the same. There is a Fernando in “La 
Favorita” who breaks a sword and properly refuses to 
marry the mistress of the king and sings a justly admired 
song, which he usually repeats. But there is only one 
Ferrando, the follower of the Count, who tells the story 
of the good di Luna to “chase the slumber from the 
heavy eyelids” of the servants. The real Ferrando should 
look as though he might begin a story, “When I was a 
pirate.” In the palmy days of Italian opera he wore 4 
superb slouch hat and his belt was full of assorted knives 
and daggers. There should be a swagger in his walk; 
his voice should be cavernous and slightly bronchial, as 
though he were the victim of night air; a man accustomed 
to fearsome deeds, one that would gladly apply the torch 
to Azucena. But this follower of Monday wore a helmet 
and he was a compound of Marcel and the Priest in 
“Aida,” and he sang pontifically and as though he led an 
exemplary life and looked after his throat. 

The performance was better than could have been 
reasonably expected. The tenor, Mr. Tallman, has an ex- 
cellent voice, clear, free, virile, alternately lyric or heroic 
I am told he came from Chicago by way of New York. 
He phrased well and he sang with dramatic as well as 


musical intelligence. His personality is pleasing, and ex- 
perience will no doubt give him greater ease in action. 

Miss Lane was the Leonora, Mr. Murray the Count, and 
Miss Ladd, Azucena. The chorus was generally effective, 
and the orchestra was generally under the control of Mr. 
Winne. 

The small theatre was packed with a most applausive 
audience, which was made up of musicians, as well as sub 
scribers to the Grau Company, concert-goers and theatre- 
goers, who are not conspicuously fond of music, Arias and 
ensemble numbers were alike applauded, and there were 
many encores. To-morrow “Iolanthe” will be given. 

Se = 

There was no concert last week with the exception of a 
song recital given by Whitney Tew, the basso, who intro 
duced Liza Lehmann’s “In Memoriam,” a cycle of excerpts 
from Tennyson’s poem. 

There was once an Englishman named Richard Simpson 
who set all of Shakespeare’s sonnets to music, and after his 
death Mrs. George A. Macfarren saw to it that some were 
published. I have never seen them; I have never known 
man or woman that has sung them. Whatever Mr. Simp 
son’s understanding of these much discussed poems, which 
George Moore once professed to prefer to the plays—but he 
is such an unconscious humorist !—I should not like to hear 
them for the stretch of three-quarters of an hour. A 
cycle, whether it be written by Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms, Von Fielitz, is boresome even when individual 
songs are of rare merit. Liza Lehmann was first known in 
this country as the composer of “In a Persian Garden,” 
which was supposed for a season or two to furnish a gloss 
to the poem of Omar-Fitzgerald, and at the same time to 
furnish an opportunity for respectable persons to enjoy a 
tincture of diluted blasphemy. I once in a Western city 
heard a young man with an exceedingly high collar, but 
otherwise of Byronic appearance, sing the tenor solo and 
other extracts from the “Garden,” and I was told by my 
neighbor that he sang most appreciatively, ‘““because—it was 
very sad—because he was inclined toward atheism.” There 
are some meretriciously pretty things in this “Garden,” but 
the music is no more in the vein than are the pictures de 
signed by Elihu Vedder. There is this difference: Vedder 
has wild and genuine imagination, while the English com- 
poser sees Persia from the front window of a suburban 
villa. 

Her “In Memoriam” has the greatest of faults—it is dull 
She tries hard to be effective; she experiments constantly, 
but, like one frightened, she seeks refuge in certain phrases 
that are dinned out over and over again. Perhaps the ex 
cerpts that she chose are not well adapted to music. I do 
not think they are; neither are the finest poems of Swin 
burne, but they are not dull even when they are most 
elegaic or mystical. The cycle is weak, melodically and 
harmonically. There is no authoritative stroke, there is no 
irresistible cry of distress or entreaty, there is no serene 
thought of consolation. 

Mr. Tew alse sang Charles Wood’s “Ethiopia Saluting 
the Colors” and “O Captain! My Captain!” Plunket 
Greene sang the “Ethiopia” here in 1899 


= = 


Is there any Whitman catalogue? 

Some years ago F. L. Ritter wrote melodramatic music 
for the recitation of “Dirge for Two Veterans.” 

There is Villiers Stanford’s “Elegaic Ode” (1884), 
which contains the beautiful “Come, lovely and soothing 
Death.” 

Charles Wood (born in Ireland in 1866), after writing 
incidental music to two plays by Euripides, and setting 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” and Swinburne’s “Ode 
to Music,” turned his attention to Whitman. 

William Henry Bell wrote a symphony in C minor, 
“Walt Whitman,” which was produced at the Crystal Pal 
ace March 10, 1900. The symphony bears the title “To 
My Own Folk.” Among the movements are an elegy 
and a burleska. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley has set “O Captain! My Cap 
tain!” for four voices; and a setting of “Weave in, My 
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Famous 
English Tenor. 





Of the St. James Hall, Popu- 
lar, London Ballad, Queen’s 
Hall, Oratorio, Crystal Pal- 
ace, Saturday and Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts. 








Sole Direction : 
1 amomice ony vovensee “0Udon @. Charlton, 
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HUMPHRYES 





Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, Sole Manager, Room 95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





HERMANN HANS WETZLER 


Will resume his instruction in 
Piano, Harmony, Composition and Organ; 
—Also — 
German Opera and Song Interpretation. 
Residence: 5 East 84th St., New_York. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the worid. 
Send for a c of our Catalog, —_ issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. y Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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Hardy Life,” by Mr. Van der Stucken, appears in the 
same volume, as is Mr. Gilchrist’s “We Two Together.” 

I am under the impression that certain settings by a 
young lady were sung or played at some meeting of a 
Walt Whitman Club within the last year. Were they by 
your Washington correspondent? 


eS = 


I can understand how distressed Mr. Finck is at the 
thought of tourists in Switzerland sitting at meat arrayed 
in dress suits—I sympathize with his wail in the Evening 
Post; but what does he mean by seizing the visit of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to your town as a pretext 
for throwing stones at Boston and the inhabitants thereof? 

“In its music schools he (Wagner) is still looked on 
Which music school? The one patron- 
ized and supported so handsomely by Messrs. Jordan and 
Marsh? Perish the thought! The director is a warm ad 


with suspicion.’ 


mirer of Wagner. Is not even now Signor Bimboni—do 
not confound him with Signor Binbinger—coaching pu- 
pils from the coal regions and the Great Lakes in the 
parts of Reinmar, Rossweise, Froh, and the third Norn? 
Fie, fie, Mr. Finck 

“Lectures like those of Mr 


Likewise go to! 
Armbruster are attended 
so eagerly that the course has to be repeated.” Cheer up 
the audiences are small in Chickering Hall. The lectures 
at the Lowell Institute are on German song writers, not 
on Wagner 

“But when ‘Tristan’ or ‘Siegfried’ is produced there 
the Kneise 


Quartet.” Mr. Finck has written this statement many 


with an almost ideal cast, everybody goes to 
J Ys 


times, and he no doubt believes it He reminds me of 
Mr. Dick, with his head of Charles the First. Whether 
Mr. Finck discusses the superiority of Gounod’s orato 


dismisses mod 





rios over “The Messiah” or “Elijah” 
ern French song writers without mentioning Fauré o: 
Debussy, there is always before his eyes the awful ap 


parition Siegiried” neglected by the Bostonian 


On one occasion when “Sieg was sung in Mechar 
ics’ Building, with Jean de Reszké as the hero, there was 
a compatfa ively small audience Phe 1 oO eT ¢ 

casions has always drawn well, and so ristan .' 
the last performance of “Tristan’”’ in tl last seasor 





hundreds were turned away 
Mr. Finck was vexed because Mr. Gericke’s version 


of the Bacchanale was not what may be called hot-stuff 


I agree with Mr. Finck in this: the Bacchanale is not 
often given here with the abandon which the music de 
mands; but consider the day of the concert, November 7 
The election was only on tl stl Suppose that Mr 


Gericke had led like a satyr and the performance had been 
appropriately lubricious? Would the audience have tol 
erated the exhibition, unless it were made up largely of 
“cadets”? 

“It (the Bacchanale) should sound like the noisy orgies 
of drunken Oriental Corybantes.”. How? I know the 
term is vulgar, and condemned by Doctor Holmes; but 
I was born and brought up in the country. “Orienta 
Corybantes”? But a Corybant is Oriental; for he is a 


priest of the Phrygian worship of Cybele 


2 ee 
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After Mr 
Wagner would he consider a course of lectures on Verd 


Armbruster is through with his lectures on 


ind his works? 


I do not mean a course in which slavish attention is 


I 
paid merely the “three styles” of the composer, for the 
life of Verdi was one of constant development; but lec 


f libretto, music, and ethical as well 


tures explanatory 


as wxsthetic purpose. Examination papers would test the 


THE 66 
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Mme. 


CARNEGIB HALL. 


complete knowledge of her art.”’ 


HANS RICHTER —“ I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 





ESCHETIZKY” 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, °'* STRESS rounven. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—" Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—" Mm-e. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


intelligence and the memory of the hearer. They might 
be drawn up after this manner: 

“ERNANrI.”—(1) Is the horn to be taken symbolically 
or literally and would you conclude that Ernani and 
Donna Elvira had been married? (2) Describe the old 
man’s picture gallery and give all instances known to you 
of pictures used in opera. (3) Why is Castilian honor 
like Castilian soap? 

“In Trovatore.”—(1) Give some account of the par 
ents of Leonora. (2) To whom did the Palace of Alia 
feria belong—Leonora or the Count di Luna? (3) Why 
was Manrico called the Troubadour and was he of kin t 
“Gaily the Troubadour”? (4) Should electricity be used 
in the Anvil chorus and how many firemen appeared in 
this chorus at the Peace Jubilee in Boston? Do firemen 
keep better time in striking than union musicians? (5) 
What is the meaning of “Here is the tower where th 
state prisoners groan”? The tower is at the angle of 
wing of the palace of Aliaferia Was it the custom 
the jailer to release tenors that they might respond to an 
encore? (6) Name the precise form of death adminis 
tered to Manrico and give in a few words an account of 
the last years of the Count di Luna 

“Un Barto in Mascuera.”—(1) Give the year in 
which Richard, Count of Warwick, became Governor of 
Boston, Mass. (2) Was Renato, a Creole, allowed in the 
leading hotels? (3) Give the full names of Samuel and 
Tommaso, those stern old descendants of the Pilgrims 
(4) How were masked balls regarded by the citizens at 
large (5) Quote trom a contemporaneous account ol 
the stabbing affair published in the Evening Transcript 

‘La TRAVIATA (1) What was the game played in the 


third act? (2) Would it have been proper for any gentle 





man present to have helped himself to the money thrown 
o rudely by Alfredo at Violetta? (3) Where did the 
Doctor get his degree (4) Might not a closer student 
e saved \ ett (s) Is tendency toward colora 
ture necessarily a 8} m of vice? (6) Compare the 
haracters of Violett: Elsa 
These questions are as important as many I have read 


in pamphlets by hysterical Wagnerites. By the way, has 
anyone determined positively how long Siegfried was with 
Brinnhilde on the mountain from the time of deliverance 
to farewell? From the performances I have seen he was 
there long enough to raise a full beard. Was it a habit 
of the Hunding family to sup? 
that evening in “Die Walktire” 


loquaciousness? Mr. Runciman is always insisting that Wo 
1 ) 


or was the abstinence on 


due wholly to Siegmund’s 


tan is the hero of “The Ring.” I am inclined to believe that 
Hunding is the hero, the unlucky Hunding, as unlucky as 
eS ° 


Murad or Romeo. Sieglinde was never a good wife t 


j 


him—and if she had fondled him a little he would have 


trimmed his hair and washed himsel! Sieglinde was 
probably a poor provider. She went about mooning; she 
doped her husband and threw herself into the arms of the 
first stranger with a plausible story. Even after Hund 
ing’s righteous vengeance the people in the sky did not 
let him live—a melancholy, dismal figure, but never a 
bore. And where did the Flying Dutchman get that chest 
full of money and jewels, doubloons, pieces of eight, altar 
furniture? At the last performance of the Trilogy in 
Boston Wotan, in “Die Walkie,” was shy in his left eye; 
in “Siegfried,” as the Wanderer, he was shy in his right 
eye. Was this in the true Wagnerian spirit? Had he ob 


tained from Erda the power of shifting the good eye? 





I wish that Mr. Armbruster would: give a supplementary 
lecture to make these things clear 


Vittorio Carpi.—The date of Mr. Carpi’s recital is No 
vember 29, in the evening, at Mendelssohn Hall 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 











THE PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
a People’s Symphony Concerts, which were so suc 
Cc 


essfully inaugurated and carried out last year at 
Cooper Union, with F. X. Arens as conductor, and which 
were recognized as an important educational factor, are to 
be continued this season under more favorable conditions 


The following dates have been arr d for the concerts 





which are given with the co-operation of the People’s In 
stitute, the University Extension Society, and the Univer 
ity Settlement Society ; December 13, 1901, and January 17 


February 21, March 21 and April 18, 1902, at Cooper Union 











Hall, with a supplementary concert at Carnegie Hall 

rhe purpose of these concerts present an oppor 
tunity to students, wage worker the people generally 

hearing music of the highest order at prices wi their 
means, the rates of admission being from 10 to 50 cents 
for single concerts d from 5 to 25 cents for the entire 
easor As was the case last year, Mr. Arens will have 
nder his direction an or ra of forty-five performers 
arefully selected from the best musicians of the city, while 


cal assistance will be given by eminent artists. The pro 








grams will be drawn from the works of the best composers 
and in their general scope will be fully equal to those of 
the more pretentious concerts offered in the uptown halls 
[1 ! n with the a ncements these People’s 

( é will be nteres the public to know that 
a ty has been organized for the purpose of placing the 
enterprise on a permanent basis. The Hon. John G. Car 
le, ex-Secretary f the Treasury s the treasurer of th 
niza n Luc i J. ¢ it secretary, and Miss 
Godwin, Mrs. Gilbert Jor Albert Stettheimer and 

J. Eugene Whitney, the executive nmittee, with Severo 
Mallet Prevost S cha rm n lhe lvi ry ymmuittes in 
cludes some fifty of the most prominent men and women 
in the financial and social circle f the city. An effort is 
be made to raise a permanent fund of $100,000, the in 
ere f whicl ( yed in n ng expenses 
f a serie of annual t rts Phe ffic yf the secretary 
e organizatior it No. 26 East Twenty-third street 


Harry J. Fellows. 


| ARRY J. FELLOWS, the popular tenor, now tour 
in with Leonora Jacksor vin vations wherever 
he appears. The following brief extracts from recent 


‘VI 


£rt notices 
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es mbre t le erfect A n (Mic Daily 
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every number l ted H erf even and 
shows high « 4 Ely Oo D ( cle 
The ten wa pert liffis ) Da Adve ‘ 


Sicnor A. Buzzi-Peccia.—Signor A. Buzzi-Pec the 
studio to No. 683 
} 


Lexington avenue, where he will be pleased to receive his 
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GEO. W. JENKINS, 


TENOR. 


Sole Management of 





eminent voice teacher, has removed his 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 
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Charlotte 
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Management, 











MACONDA 


Scored a Succession of Sensational Triumphs last Season in New York, Boston, 


lost Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for 
New England Festivals. 
(THIRD CONSBCUTIVE SBASON). 








Washington, St. Louis and other leading cities. 


Oratorio, Festival, Concert and Recital Engagements now Booking. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, “3%, 
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Boston 
Music 
Wotes. 


17 Beacon Srreer, 


Horet Becrevue, ' 
Boston, November 9, 1901. 


HE announcement that Miss Aagot Lunde will soon 
remove to New York, where she will make her home 

for the future, will be a matter of surprise and regret to 
her many friends and acquaintances in this city. During 
the time that Miss Lunde has lived in Boston she has be- 
come well known both in musical and social circles, where 
she has achieved a larger measure of success than many 
others. At the moment Miss Lunde’s plans are about as 
follows: Early in December she will give a farewell con- 
cert in Boston at Steinert Hall, and immediately after 
leave for New York, where she will give a concert about 
the middle of During the season she will sing 
at public recitals and concerts, as well as in private drawing 
rooms, in and about New York city, and early in the spring 
leaves for Europe, where a concert tour of Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden is being arranged for. Miss Lunde is 
well known as a singer in Europe, her many flattering press 
notices testifying to her position in the musical world of 
that continent. In her professional career Miss Lunde will 
be under the management of Mrs. Knupfel, the European 
tour also being under that lady’s auspices. While regret- 
ting her absence from this city, her friends should congrat- 
ulate Miss Lunde upon the prospect of a successful pro- 


December. 





fessional career. 
ee —— 
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On Monday evening a reception was given at the studio 
of Arthur J. Hubbard to Miss Ruby Cutter upon the eve 
of her sailing for Europe. Many of her fellow students 
were present, as well as other friends and acquaintances, 
and the evening was greatly enjoyed, as it gave the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Miss Cutter sing once more. Miss Cutter 
will go almost directly to Paris, where she expects to study 
with the ultimate intention of appearing in opera, but has 
made no decision as to a teacher until her arrival in that 
city 

\ll who have heard Miss Cutter sing remember with 
pleasure the exceptionally brilliant voice, the ease and 
charm with which she uses it and the modest manner with 
which she receives the highly complimentary encomiums 
for her work. 

Hearty wishes for a happy and brilliant future were ex- 
tended by all her friends, who reluctantly said “good-bye” 
to_her. 

Mme. Caroline Gardner Clarke announces three mu- 
ical afternoons, to be given at her residence, 1070 Beacon 
street, on Monday, November 25; Tuesday, December 3, 
and Tuesday, December 17, at 3 o'clock. 

\t the first Madame Clarke will be assisted by Mme. 
Helen Hopekirk, Charles Joseph Dyer, of New York; 
Sol Marcosson, violinist, and Mrs. J. E. 
Hopekirk will accompany her own 


Tippett, accom- 
panist Madame 
songs 

“Catrina,” 
“Fetes Galantes,” a series of poems by Paul Verlaine, in 


The second will include a pastel in music; 


French, and “Sketches with Musical Programism,” by 
Edwin Star Belknap and Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
of New York 
Shaw will be sung by Madame Clarke, with harp accom- 


Songs composed by Miss Harriet A. 


paniment by the composer. 
SSS SES 
Che American Institute of Applied Music. 


i 

) METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, i 
) 212 WEST 691TH ST., NEW YORK. { 
f Faculty and Examiners include Witttam Mason, ALBERT Ross f 
§ 

f 

{ 


os 


Parsons, Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Joun C. GricGs, PAUL AMBROSE, 
ORTON BRADLEY, LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, ALFRED D. W ICKES, KaTE 8. 
C@ITTENDEN, Liza DELHazeE-Wickes, Wm. F. SHERMAN, McCaLL 
LanHaM, etc., etc. 


v Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. 

(] The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 
i For information address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 
esses ——— eS 33535335535535>= SSS 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 
WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public 


Stupio: 51 East 64th} Street, NEW YORK. 
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mann, first violin; J. Theodorowicz, second violin; F. 
Zahn, viola; C. Barth, ‘cello; G. Gerhardt, double bass, 
and E. N. L’Africain, cornet, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. A feature of this.program will be the render- 
ing of three poems by Tennyson, with an instrumental 
accompaniment—“Blow, Bugle, Blow!” “Ask Me No 
More” and “O, Swallow, Swallow!” Other assisting art- 
ists will be announced on the programs. 
ese = 
Mrs. Hunt, pupi! of Mme. Gertrude Franklin-Salisbury, 
will give a concert at Chickering Hall, Tremont street, 
on the afternoon of December 4. 


Miss Edith Torrey’s pupil, Miss Josephine Morrisey, 
gave a program of songs at Miss Torrey’s music room on 
November 4. Songs by Moir, Hawley, Beach, Cowen, 
Hans Schmidt and others were given with well poised 
voice and good taste. 

es & 

Miss Mazie V. Hastings, pupil of Bruce W. Hobbs, 
was one of the soloists at the concert given for the benefit 
of the Abington Public Library on October 30. Miss 
Hastings was highly complimented for the marked im- 
provement she has made under Mr. Hobbs’ teaching, and 
it has been arranged that she will be heard at one of the 
large Boston clubs during the winter. 


_s - 
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Bruce W. Hobbs was one of the soloists in “The Per- 
sian Garden,” at the Second Church last Friday evening, 
the others of the quartet being Miss Miller, Mrs. Brooks 
and Mr. Phillips. Mr, Tucker was at the piano. 
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Five little tone pictures, with words by C. W. Krog- 
mann, have just been published by the B. F. Wood Com- 
pany. They are “The Raindrops,” “Two Little Honey 
3ees,” “The Ninepin Regiment,” “The Cricket” and 
‘Good-night.” The music is bright and capitally suited to 
the words—just such songs as children love to sing. 


_-s _s 
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Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross gave one of her delightful 
talks on the music of the different nations at the Hotel 
Vendome before the Abbot Academy Club on last Satur- 
day afternoon. On this occasion her subject was Nor- 
wegian music, and the lecture was illustrated by a small 
string orchestra, violin solos and songs. Mrs. Cross’ af- 
ternoons with this club last winter made everyone anxious 
to hear her again; the result was a large attendance of 
members with guests. 

——— 
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On the evening of November 12 Miss Marie L. Everett 
will give a song recital at her apartment. The program 
will be a fine one and will serve to introduce two pupils 
who have never appeared on any program before, all their 
studies having been under Miss Everett. Miss Everett 
will also give a song recital in Worcester on the evening 
of November 14. 


_s as 
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organist and pianist, is having an un- 
In September he gave organ re- 
citals in Hampstead and Haverhill, and on November 5 
on the fine new organ at Phillips Church, Exeter, when 
he was assisted by Frederic Martin, both artists making 
a great success. Mr. Hill has three recitals in Haverhill, 
November 14, December 5 and 19. The following artists 
will assist at these recitals: Miss Adelaide Griggs, Mr. 
Van Vliet, Miss Shorrock, Stephen Townsend, Karl On- 
During the season Mr. Hill will give 


James W. Hill, 


usually busy season. 


dricek and others. 
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At the third Madame Clarke will be assisted by J. Hoff- 





organ recitals in Lawrence, Lowell and several of the 
Maine cities. 
eS & 

Heinrich Schuecker will play a Fantaisie, op. 80, 
Alvars; Mazurka and “Wiegenlied,” by E. Schuecker, 
and Gounod’s “Spring Song” at Miss Woltmann’s re- 
cital on November 20. 


Pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte School appeared in a re- 
cital in Huntington Chambers Hall last evening hefore a 
large and enthusiastic audience, and played a very inter- 
esting program in a manner which reflected great credit 
upon their instructors. Those who took part were: Edwin 
H. Jose, Jr., Cambridge; Alice Constable, Milton; 
Adella Copeland, Melrose Highlands; Lucy Lee Collins, 
Brookline; Anna Faelten, Roxbury; Miss Anna C. Hart 
nett, Jamaica Plain; Miss Estelle B. Heineman, Merrill 
Wis.; Miss Emilie Jenks Bray, Medford, and Miss Ina Bel 
Edgerton, Greenwich, N. Y., 


Gladys 


besides those who played 
the ensemble numbers. 
SE = 

The competition for the free scholarships of the School 
of Opera, under Signor Bimboni, at the New England Con 
servatory of Music, has resulted in the awarding of the 
prizes to Miss Mabel Shanaway, of Boston, and Miss 
Clara Sexton, of Springfield. The prize consists of a year 
of free instruction under Signor Bimboni and other in 
structors in the School of Opera. The judges were Direc 
tor G. W. Chadwick, Signor Bimboni and Prof. Wallace 
Goodrich. There were twenty competitors 
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Portions of J. Varley Roberts’ sacred cantata, “Jonah,” 
were sung by the quartet choir at Harvard Church, Brook 
line, last week. The selections were as follows: Soprano 
solo, “Sing, O Daughter of Zion”; bass recitative and aria, 
“Whither Shall I Go from Thy Spirit?”; 
Lord Hath Taken Pleasure”’ 
Full of Compassion; prayer response; 
Are the Merciful.” 


quartet, “The 
Lord Is 
“Blessed 


; contralto solo, “The 
quartet, 





KLINGENFELD’s Vio_tn Metuop.—Heinrich Klingenfeld, 
the author of “Elements of Violin Playing,” has received 
the following additional indorsements: 

Messrs. Breitkopf & Haertel, New York 


GENTLEMEN—Received and examined the copy of H. Klingenfeld’s 
“Elements of Violin Playing’’ you were kind enough to send me 
The merits of the work are completeness, careful diction and cor 


densed form. The method and the grading are above criticisr 


I shall be pleased—as far as my influence goes—to promote its cir 
culation, Yours respectfully, I Gt von Kunitz 
PittspurG, Pa. 


Messrs. Breitkopf & Haertel, New York 


Dear Strs—Have examined the violin method by H. Klingen 
feld and am very well pleased with the way it is worked out. It 
practical and ought to come into general use. Am glad to recom 
mend it. Very truly yours, F. G. Doourrrie 

Conservatory of Mus Oberlin, O 


Messrs. Breitkopf & Haertel, New York 

Dear Strs—Through your kindness a copy of Klingenfeld’s “‘Ele 
ments of Violin Playing’ was brought to my notice several m nth 
ago I should have long since acknowledged same and added my 
hearty wishes for the success of Mr, Klingenfeld’s most excellent 
work. I have already given it to several of my pupils with most 
gratifying results. The method is thorough and quite original in its 
scheme, and under the guidance of a capable and conscientious in- 
structor literally compels the pupil to obey the rules indispensable 
Gratefully yours, 

Cia AUDE MADDEN 


New Hotel Bellevue. 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan. 
BARVEBEY & WOOD. 


KLENNEK 


for the foundation of violinists 
MINNEAPOLIS 





School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Oaly Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Any Vocal Instructor. 











RESUMES TEACHING AT NEW RESIDENCE-STUDIO, 
230 WEST S2d STREET, 


SEPTEMBER is. 












Tenor. 
Under 
Management of 
; ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 
6 East (7th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Heinrich Klingenfeld, the violinist, and Frank Wels- 
man, a Toronto pianist, gave a joint recital in Toronto 
on October 31. 

Edward Baxter Perry, the blind pianist and lecturer, 
gave one of his analytical recitals in Johnson Music Hall, 
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who is taking Professor Parker’s place in the school of 
music. | 
A large company of guests enjoyed a musicale October U SICA 3 
30 at the home of Mrs. A. M. Voorhis, Broadway, Nyack, l, 
N. Y. The program was given by the pupils of Miss 
Mary Riker, under her direction, assisted by Frank 
\g (PLU BS. 


Angus, tenor. 
The first song recital in Saginaw, Mich., was given by 

The Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Musical Society will open 

its season December 13 with Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” 


Miss Ella Morris Jones, soprano, assisted by Herbert 
Milliken, violinist; Mrs. H. C. Barnes, pianist, and Mrs 
H. B. Burdick, accompanist, at the Germain Temple of 

The Musica! Club of Richmond, Ind., presented at its 
last meeting a fine Schumann and Schubert program 
Mrs. J. H. Webster, president of the National Fed 














The Conservatory of Music connected with the Troy 
Seminary gave a concert at Troy Association Hall on Oc 
tober 31. An excellent program was presented by Christian 
A. Stein, Robert E. Foote, Thomas Impett, Miss Olive 
Pulis, James McLaughlin, Jr., and Allan Lindsay 

The first of the series of three salon concerts to be given 





Minneapolis, ~ October 30 this season by Mrs. Evelyn Choate, pianist, Miss Bertha 
Miss Ora J. Walker, of Bushnell, Ill., has resumed her Bucklin, violinist, and Miss Lillian Littlehales, cellist, was 

duties as teacher of piano and violin at the Knox Con- given on October 29 at the residence of Mrs. Eugene B 

servatory of Music, Galesburg, IIl. McClelland, 308 McBride street, Syracuse, N. Y 

Miss Edna Apel and Miss Anna Majer, both pianists The first concert of the musical season at Williamsport, 
and both residents of Detroit, Mich., are making a reputa- py was given at Association Hall on October 28, under 
tion in the musical world of the West. the management of H. S. Krape. Miss Mary Hallock 

The piano pupils of Miss Capitola Richardson gave a re- nianist, and Harry C, Saylor, baritone, were the soloists 
cital at the home of Miss Richardson, Springfield, Ill, Oc- The Haydn String Quartet played, and Miss Edith S$ 
tober 30. The young people were heartily applauded by pojder peas the piano accompanist 
many guests. 

The concert given by Louis Ehrke, violinist, with the 
assistance of J. Louis Minier, pianist, and Miss Grace R 
Munson, contralto, in Association Hall, Newark, N. J., 
attracted a large audience 

Mrs, J. Emory Owen, of 151 Jefferson avenue, Detroit 
Mich., gave a musicale recently, at which the guests greatly 
enjoyed a program given by Alberto Jonas, pianist, and 


In the series of concerts which were given at the At- 
'anta, Ga., fair under the auspices of the music committe¢ 
of the State Federation many local artists appeared. One 
of the concerts was conducted by Miss Rose White Stein 
hagen. The soloists were Mrs. Mary F. O’Brien, J. M 
Marshbank, Miss Theodora Morgan, Miss Linnie Blosser 
Miss Westmoreland and Miss Steinhagen 

G. Sauvlet gave a piano recital on the evening of Octo 
ber 24 at the Presbyterian Church, El Paso, Tex., which 
proved a musical treat to art lovers in that place He 


Maurice de Vries, baritone 

Miss Christine Iseman gave an organ recital in the First 
Congregational Church, Middletown, N. Y., last month 
Miss Gumaer, a local soprano, and Miss Radeker, a local 
pianist, assisted in an attractive program. 

William Beard, Jr., a successful and talented singer of 


played a number of his own compositions, and Chopin 
Paderewski and Scharwenka were included in his program 
The pianist had the assistance of two local singers, Miss 
Louisville, Ky., expects to sing in grand opera next sea Anne Martin and Miss Lelia Trumbull. 
son. Mr. Beard’s voice is a baritone. For a year he has 
been soloist in Calvary Church, Louisville built three manual organ in St. Columba’s Catholic 
Ralph L. Baldwin gave his fortieth free recital on the Church, Newark, N. J., Sunday evening, November 10 
organ at the First Church, Northampton, Mass., Monday assisted by Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano, and Miss 
evening, November 4. The program included several Ethel Cecilia Smith. violinist. He is also engaged 
novelties, besides a number of standard works open the new organ in the Methodist Church, Belleville 
The musical people of Bloomfield, N. J., have engaged Thanksgiving night, November 28, and the new three 
George E. Clauder, a local ’cellist, to conduct the new. manual electric organ in the Second Presbyterian Church 
orchestra organized in the pretty town. Meetings are Elizabeth 
held at the home of Howard M. Thomas, 162 Belleville At the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Broad and 
avenue. Fitzwater streets, Philadelphia, on Sunday morning, No 
Miss Aimee Van Sickle, who has been a pupil of Rob- vember 3, Myers F. Hall. organist, was assisted by Miss 
ert Brain, of Springfield, Ohio, for two years, rendered Josephine Leone Rhoades. Official organist of the Na 
the vocal selection, Tosti’s “Good-by to’'Summer,” at the tional Export Exposition (1889), solo organist for Innes 
Woman Suffrage Convention held in the West three and his band, the Carlisle Indian Band and the Damrosch 
Orchestra, Mr. Hall is rapidly becoming well known 
The series of concerts which have been given for the throughout the States, and deserves praise for his com 
past six years under the auspices of Yale University will mendable work. Miss Rhoades sang the slumber song, 
be continued this year by the New Haven Symphony Or- “Sleep Thou, My Son,” by Piccolomini, with simplicity 
chestra, under the leadership of Edgar Stillman Kelley, and care. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 


Has the Honor to Announce an Extended Tour of 


"=" HEYMAN 


Distinguished American Pianist. 


Steinway Piano Used. 


Wenham Smith gave the inaugural recital on the re- 


weeks ago. 




















"MRS. 


WEBB GAKDNEK 


SOPRANO. 
FIRST SEASON : 


IN ASIERICA. 


Sole direction, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
RECITAL. 




















Music the end of last month. 
eration of Women’s Musical Clubs, will spend the winter 


in Germany. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Galveston, Tex., has en- 
gaged Madame Schumann-Heink as soloist for a concert 
in December 

Mme. Charlotte Maconda will be the soloist at a spe- 
cial concert December 2, arranged by the Ladies’ Matinee 
Musicale, of Spokane, Wash 

A new oratorio society has been organized at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and Handel’s “Messiah” will be the first work 
or consideration at the rehearsals 

Che Cecilia Club at Waterville, Me., has organized for 

season’s work with the following officers: Prof. C. B 
Stetson, of Colby College, was re-elected president; Prin 
ipal F. W. Johnson, of the Coburn Classical Institute 

Ice president ; Je seph H Murray, f Fairfield secretary 

‘he Music Study Club organized this autumn at Cort- 
land, N. Y., by W. E, Chamberlain with eight members, 
has now a membership of thirty-eight. The growth of the 
new club is due mainly to Mr. Chamberlain’s able efforts 
Excellent programs are being planned for the meetings 
and musicales 

[he Arion Club, of Providence, R. L, will present 
Verdi’s Requiem November 19, with Miss Effie Stewart 
Miss Rosemarie Campbell, Ellison Van Hoose and An 


dreas Schneider as the soloists. Jules Jordan will con- 
duct At the second concert of the season the club will 
sing Verdi’s “Aida” in concert forn At the third con- 
rt Gounod’s “Redemption” will be sung 
The bers of the South Paris, Me Musical Festival 
( rus have elected the following new officers: President 
Mrs Jar es S. Wright; Miss Sue Wheeler secretary and 


liss Grace Thayer, treasurer The executive committee 
ncludes Mrs. John Emeley, Mrs. Lula Smiley, Mrs. I. F 
Barnes, Hal R. Eaton, Mrs. Annie Fletcher and Miss Hat 
Leach. Mrs. George Briggs will be director this year 


The Matinee Musicale, of Lincoln, Neb., has entered 


upon what promises to be a very successful season. The 
first program by the members of the club was given Oc 
tober 21, the chief number being Nevin’s song cycle, “Cap 

Memories.” The first artists’ recital under the aus 
pices of the club took place on the evening of October 29 


when Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler aroused the audience to a 


gree olf enthusiasm unparaiieied 


LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 





Address 


RICHARD BYRON 


Manager. 








Wocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH AND SPANISH. 
210 WEST 59th STREET, opposite Park, NEW YORK, 


Elizabeth 


Hazard 


SOPRANO 


Drawing Room | Direction 
Concerts Emile Levy 
Song Recitals 141 Fifth Ave, 
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NDREW CARNEGIE, who is the first Rector 

of St. Andrews University, Scotland, is at 

the same time President of the New York Philhar- 

monic Society. Millionaires are apt to mix up con- 
ditions. 


ILLIAM CASTELMAN, the American 

tenor, has made a success in opera at Al- 

giers, Africa, but they claim that his French accen 

is too dark and that it is also Anglo-Saxon. What 
do they want in Africa? 


A® out of town friend asks us what the time 

limit of a concert should be. It is our opin- 
ion that all concerts and recitals should begin at the 
advertised hour. Song recitals given by one sing- 
er, without assisting artists, should not last over 
one hour. One hour and a half is quite long 
enough for a piano recital. Indeed, too long some- 
times. No orchestral concert should endure for 
more than two hours, and that allowing for an in- 
termission of ten to fifteen minutes. 

nel ae 

A NOTHER important triumph has beer achieved 

by pianos of American make in Europe, and 
this time it is the Mason & Hamlin granc, just used 
in a successful tour by Harold Bauer through Hol- 
iand. After artistic triumphs here Mr. Harold 
Bauer follows them up with similar successes in 
Holland, using the same piano—the American made 
Mason & Hamlin. It must also be remembered 
that the production of the Mason & Hamlin piano 
is an artistic result, not a commercial one purely, 
and that it therefore counts for vastly more than the 
merely mercantile successes of American products 
abroad. 

NDREW CARNEGIE, who is in Pittsburg 

this week laying plans for the great technica: 
institute he is about to endow, declared in one 
speech: “If Shakespeare and Wagner, the mountain 
peaks of literature and music, were taken out of my 
life it would be poor indeed.” 

If there were more millionaires who craved cul- 
ture what a boon it would be to art! The majority 
of rich men buy books as they do other furniture. 
They never read them and hence do not enjoy liter- 
ature. The same men go to the opera, but that is 
only an incident in the hours of social life. They 
do not enjoy music any more than they do books. 


= 
HE newly elected Mayor of San Francisco, 
Eugene E. Schmitz, is a violinist and until 
recently was leader of a theatre orchestra in the 
City of the Golden Gate. Both the father and un- 
cle of Mr. Schmitz are musicians and he received 
his musical training at home. His father, a Ger- 
man, was a pioneer in the building up of San Fran- 
cisco. The mother of the new mayor was Irish 
A number of other interesting musical features 
were introduced during the recent campaign in 
New York. The day after the election Justice Jer 
ome, the District Attorney-elect, entertained his 
friends, who called to congratulate him at his coun- 
try home, with an organ recital. Jerome is an ac- 
complished musician. 





HE following paragraph from the London 
Standard is old, yet still goes the rounds of 
the press: 

“The skull of Mozart, which, since the death of 
Professor Hyrtl, who kept it in his house, has been 
transferred from one place to another, has now 
found its final home in the museum at Salzburg. 
The relic was handed over on Sunday last, with all 
the solemnity befitting the occasion. An atfempt 
was made some time ago to substitute another skull 
as that of Mozart’s for the one preserved by Pro- 
fessor Hyrtl, but the fraud was discovered, upon 
which, in some mysterious way, the spurious skuil 


disappeared and the genuine one was restored to 
its place. Every care will be taken at the Salzburg 
Museum of what is the only known portion that is 
leit of the great composer’s remains. The place of 
his grave is forgotten, and even for the authenticity 
of the skull there is only the evidence of a grave 
digger, an engraver and the late Professor Hyrtl.” 

What Mozart skull is this? Not the skull of the 
composer Mozart. What antiquarian fairy tale is 
this? 


A LETTER from Weber to Meyerbeer has just 

been published, which shows how he was 
treated by his publisher. He received for “Der 
Freischiitz” the sum of 220 thalers for all rights of 
reproduction, arrangements, &c., reserving only the 
performing rights. It has been calculated that the 
sale of the overture alone brought into the cash box 
of the lucky publisher 100,000 thalers. In 1845 
Moritz Schlesinger proposed to Weber’s widow to 
ceive the sum of 1,000 thalers for a new edition of 
his five operas, but claiming also the delivery of the 
autograph scores. This last condition prevented 
the bargain being concluded. The performing 
rights of “Der Freischiitz” did not exceed 4,687 
thalers; the Royal Opera of Berlin, to which the 
first hundred performances of the work in Weber’s 
lifetime brought 90,000 thalers, paid the author 
only 600 thalers. At that time the author had no 
performing rights and the theatres purchased the 
rights in a lump at easy prices. These were the 


“good old times.” 


A S long as there remain people who are willing to 

pay to hear singers whose names are familiar 
and foreign, such pitiful exhibitions as the one 
which took place at Carnegie Hall last Friday after- 
noon are apt to occur. 

There are hundreds of young American singers 
with fine voices and talent who cannot get a dollar 

ior their efforts because managers 
HOW SAD. won't take them up, but here 

comes a well-known lady from 
Germany, who has been before the public for years, 
and her manager has the effrontery to charge ad- 
mission, and there are some people silly enough to 
pay to hear her. 

Does not Madame Lehmann know better than to 
lay herself open to ridicule, or does she really think 
that artistic powers are still at her command? It is 
hardly possible that she cannot realize the -vast dif- 
ference between what she was and what is now re- 
maining of her art. Again—can it be possible that in 
this community anyone will believe that the ap- 
plause of her audience was sincere on last Friday, 
or is a New York audience so unmusical in the 
midst of all the opportunities to hear and see? 

At the outset of the musical season it is discourag- 
ing to have to chronicle the fiasco which a once es- 
teemed artist permitted herself to walk into. In an- 
other column will be found the criticism of this sad 
affair. 


COMMITTEE for erecting a Lortzing monu 

ment has been formed in Berlin. Subscrip- 

tions will be received by the president of the All- 

gemeinen Deutschen Musik Verbandes, Herr Ernst 
Vogel, Berlin, S. W., Besselstrasse 20. 

Lortzing’s memory has been celebrated by 
Lortzing week at the Leipsic 
City Theatre, and its example 
will be followed at Vienna 
Moreover, two volumes of his unpublished and for 
gotten works will be published by the Lortzing 
student, Georg R. Kruse, and other celebrations of 
the centenary of the birthday of the artist to whom 


LORTZING. 


the German operatic stage owes so much have 
been held or are planned. “But,” asks M. Steuer, 
“is it not being overdone?” Without at all underva!- 
uing the merits of Lortzing that gentleman think: 
that the pendulum that swung too far in one direc 
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2 and with it over two months’ trouble with my eyes, Lehmann is only seeking to emulate the late R. 


far in the opposite direction. “When we compare which are not yet quite well, prevented me,” &c. Wagner, of Bayreuth. She has declared her in- 
the figures of the season 1899-1900 and find that Grillparzer, who met him in 1805, describes him as tention of leaving her property to the Society for 
Mozart is represented by 5 operas and 500 per- follows: “Beethoven was thin, dark, and, contrary the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Would that 


formances and Lortzing by 4 operas, with 600 per 


- to his later habit, very elegantly dressed and wore she could remember the object of this society when 


formances, we must confess that the composer of spectacles, which I remarked particularly because she sings in public. 


‘Czar and Zimmermann’ does not deserve to be in later years he never used these aids to weak 
placed before Mozart, and that he has only attained sight.” To this Frimmel adds in a note that Bee- 
this place because his operas make less claims on thoven wore glasses as late as 1817. His eyes were 


audience and artist than those of Mozart.” 

Some other things Herr M. Steuer wants to have 
some explanation about. In musical history and 
musical criticism Lortzing’s romantic opera, “Un- 
dine,” is regarded as his weakest work. How comes 
it then that in these days the “half failure” “Un 
dine” holds the first place, with 180 performances, 
while “Czar and Zimmermann” and “Wildschiitz” 
had 167 and 105 respectively? How comes it that 
the “Waffenschmied” stands higher in the public 
favor than the ‘“Wildschitz,” and that the pretty 
“Beiden Schiitzen,” with nine performances, seems 
to have fallen into rank disfavor? 

That the public would have nothing to do with 
“Regina” is intelligible, but why did not “Casa- 
nova,” that was so successful at Pyrmont, succeed 
elsewhere? 

On the occasion of the Pyrmont festival there was 
published a volume of the sentiments of living art- 
ists. Here are some of them. Otto Lessmann 
writes: “To reckon Lortzing among the really 
great names of music, as has been done several 
times, I regard as a great misapprehension of his 
talents and abilities.” Humperdinck writes: ‘“With- 
out agreeing with that exaggerated cultus which 
without much reserve places Lortzing on a level 
with the first artistic appearances, &c.” Wein- 
gartner writes: “I regard Lortzing’s ‘Wildschiutz’ 
as a master work which the German stage will re- 
tain. His other operas appear to me aiready to 
have felt the tooth of time.” Robert Radecke’s 
standpoint is the juste milieu: “Lortzing was a 
man of eminent talent in the field of comic German 
opera; for the romantic opera his talent was not 
sufficient; in fact, he displays a good deal of what 
is dilettante in his work, and this arises from the 
fact that he lacked regular study. Still his talent of 
invention comes to the front and covers the weak 
ness of the workmanship.” 

In conclusion Herr Steuer hints that the Lortz 
ing cult is a revolt from too much Wagner. “If it 
shows that we cannot live by ‘Tristan’ alone it will 
have done its duty. But we must not forget that 
there are still Auber, Boieldieu, Donizetti and 


others.” 


A GOOD deal has been written of the master’s 
deafness, but little has been said of his sight. 

In the Beethoven home at Bonn, among a lot of 
old truck, pens, scissors, visiting cards and the like, 
is a pair of spectacles. About his shortsightedness 
Schindler in his biogra- 

WAS BEETHOVEN phy says little, but Ger- 
SHORTSIGHTED? hard von Breuning, who 
saw him often in the last 

years of his life, expressly says that he wore a 
double glass, with a ribbon round his neck, in the 
street, elsewhere he used a monocle. Usually, how- 
ever, he did not wear spectacles. All the accounts 
of his piercing glance, the vivid expression of his 
eyes, prevent us from supposing that he usually 
wore them, and, it may be added in confirmation, 
that there is no representation of him with such 
helps to vision. But as a pair is lying with other 
relics we may conjecture that he used them when 
working and writing down his compositions. These 
glasses were never examined till lately. The char- 
acter of his extremely fine music script, such as is 
seen in his autograph of the “Moonlight Sonata,” 
shows that he was shortsighted and wore concave 
glasses. To what extent he was so cannot be de- 
termined. In a letter dated August 2, 1823, two 
years before his death, he wrote: “Excessive work 





NCE in a while we read in the daily papers that 
the musical program played at the church 
brown. wedding was arranged by the bride herself, who at 
Srepnerrporererteere certain rare intervals happens to be a musician and 

ILLI LEHMANN is writing a book. She told woman of taste. There is need of reform in this 


a Sun interviewer all about it. ‘Most prima matter as in many others 
donnas have somebody else to write their books,” MUSIC AT THE along the line of musical en 
she declared with all the charitable delicacy of atrue MARRIAGE deavor. Long ago the super 


Wagner interpreter. Her remarks about the friend- cpp EMONY. stitious bride forbade the or- 
ship that Richard Wagner bore 
A VERSATILE her mother reveals the most threadbare bridal chorus from “Lohengrin,” which 
VEGETARIAN. Charming tact. Her considera~ come of the young society reporters on the daily 
tion for fellow-singers in the press describe as the “Lohengrin Wedding March.’ 


ganist to play that hackneyed, 


Wagnerian vineyard is evidenced by the following pPyt as the conventional brides outnumber the su- 

extract from the above interview, which appeared in perstitious and thoughtful brides, we presume wed- 

last Sunday’s Sun: ding guests must continue to be tortured with thos« 
“Now the Prince Regent’s Theatre in Munich is to at maddening strains from Wagner’s opera. 


tempt to rival the Bayreuth Theatre in the perfoimance Bis tie rganist, poor man, i the one who can 
Now, the organist, pot all, is ? 


of the Wagner operas. I cannot see that either of these hi a "1 Let hi tell the beide, if 
7 “he > Ss, 1 1 I ns 1m i 1e D c,! 

theatres will have any effect on the other. Strangers who CU@nge all this, if he w1 oe 
go to Bayreuth will also go to Munich and vice versa she insists on the Wagner music on entering and the 
If either theatre suffers it will not be Bayreuth’s. Mendelssohn on going out, that the original wed- 
Madame Wagner may be the absolute ruler at Bayreuth ding at which the bridal chorus was sung terminated 


to-day and that m: ot be the best thing for per- , 1 — 
day and that may not be the best thing for the pe unhappily. By all means tell the lady preparing to 


iormances; but she at least attempts to get the best sing- — ; “ ; A bt f 
ers in Germany. That Ernst Possart. the director at Mu. on the white satin, tulle veil and orange blossoms 
nich, will never do the story of Elsa von Brabant and Lohengrin, 

“He is a stingy impresario and will not pay artists, and Knight of the Grail Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding 


will not get them to sing for nothing even though it be March,” usually played as a recessional at church 
at > gore *rinc teve "s atr : is p > s . . J - . , 
at the great Prince Regent's Theatre [This year he wa weddings, is appropriate music, it being, as well all 
only willing to pay 300 marks for the Isolde in his per- . : eth : ” s 
f of us know, from the “Midsummer Night” music, 
iormances of that opera 

“I declined the proposition that he made to me as the written when the composer was only seventeen years 
amount was absurd. Now that will not do for more than old. But even that becomes tiresome when it is 


1 year or two. Then the public will see that good artists played at every wedding where music is a feature 


7 1¢ ) } eng y } > n st lo 2 , - 
are not to be engaged there and stay away. N Bay While the organist may not succeed 1n pe rsuading 
reuth will nev ffer fro the rivalry of } 03 ; ; aw 

euth will never su er from the ivalry Lunic the bride to depart from the conventional bridal 
Siegfried Wagner’s latest opera was not a success I 


| 


never had the opportunity t 
but few cities. The first one really had some genuine held responsible for the remainder of the musical 


hear it, as it was sung in Chorus and wedding march, he can, and should, be 


success, although it seems incredible that a man who had program As is the custom in the case of a church 
ower _— pedharesgrere poh ape howe suddenly wedding, the organist plays while the ushers seat the 
devote himself to music with practically no preparation gee " — 
guests. Brides are usually late, and so the guests 
tor it. 5 . 

‘And the fact that he also writes the text of his operas, 


poor as it is, is astonishing enough. The family physi- of course organists who play appropriate com 


who arrive in time must hear a concert [here are 


cian at Bayreuth told me that in the school Siegfried positions for the place and occasion, but there are 
could not write an ordinary German sentence correctly. other men who show poor taste and a decided dis- 
In all these sweet-tempered remarks we find one regard for their art and the solemnity which should 
item of interest—Lehmann was offered the correct curround a church wedding. Once upon a time, and 
amount for her services. No wonder she prefers o¢ many moons since, either, the writer witnessed a 
America, where the daily papers hail her as the only = ¢, -hionable wedding in a Brooklyn church, where 
living lieder singer—how about Nordica and Sem- the organist played the usual bridal chorus, and 
raeeh 2 ¢ . : > sac ac -) ~ se ‘ : ’ . 
brich?—and a gullible public actually pays to hear .aqed to the agony by playing very softly during the 
a woman whose voice has vanished! As a matter ceremony selections from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
of record Von Possart paid his Isoldes much more As all readers of THe Musica Courter know by 
than 300 marks a performance. When Lehmann, tpi, time this is a fierce little opera, written around a 
> aerate , - - > » ~ > ‘ . e 
or her secretary, approached Von Possart he was jjpretto founded upon lust, murder, revenge and be- 
embarrassed. He had once admired Lehmann, as j,aya} 
With Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, 
engaged her for the Munich season. So he tem- ¢chubert, Gounod, Schumann, Brahms, Mendels 


we all had, years ago, but would not dared to have 


porized—he offered a low compensation, thus dis- <4hn MacDowell, and many others to choose from, 
engaging himself from a trying position can there be any excuse for the performance of vul- 
Munich is in high feather just now over the fact gar and inappropriate music at a church wedding? 
that the $60,000 receipts of the opera season at the Why chould peratic music be played at all on such 
Prinz Regenten Theatre not only cover all ex- occasions? Is it necessary for the bridal party to 
penses but even pay the Wagner heirs royalties walk to the altar to a march or music written in 
amounting to $200 a performance. All the costs march time? 
for mounting four operas are defrayed, though The ceremony at a church wedding is beautifully 
Bayreuth had a deficit of 80,000 marks. So Mad- enhanced when the choir sings a nuptial hymn as 
ame Lehmann’s spiteful comments on Von Pos- the bridal party enters and proceeds to the altar 
sart’s “stinginess” do not hold water. Besides, the The soft playing of the organ during the ceremony 
lady lives in a glass house of her own devising in jg also very impressive, provided the music be celes- 
the matter of nearness—to use a good Scotch tial and not terrestrial in character. As for the pre- 
word. According to a friend, now deceased, she is nuptial concert, that seems important, too. The or 
still wearing her old operatic wardrobe, “property” ganist should be mindful of the guests who have the 
tights included. This, if it be true, outshines the good manners to arrive early at the church. Com- 
economical gifts of Salvini and Tamagno combined. pelling them to listen to a potpourri of “Faust” and 
In the matter of the vegetarian, anti-vivisection, other “dinner” music is but another indication of 
prevention of cruelty to animals and other fads, returning evil for good. 
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STELLA Maris. 


BY J. A. SYMONDS. 

Fair is the sea; and fair the sea-borne billow, 

Blue from the depth and curled with crested argent. 

Fair is the sea; and fair the smooth sea margent, 
The brown dunes waved with tamarisk and willow. 
Fair is the sea: and fair the seaman’s daughter, 

Fairer than a!l fair things in earth and ocean; 

Fair is the sea; and fair the wayward motion, 
The wavering glint of light on dancing water. 
Fair is the sea; and fair the heavens above it, 

And fair at ebb the grass-green wildernesses; 
Fair is the sea; and fair the stars that love it, 

Rising from waves new washed with Orient tresses. 
Fair is the sea; of all fair sea things fairest, 
Stella, thou sea-born star, art best and rarest. 


Dauper Aas Music CRrItTICc. 
a 


‘6T HE entire work of Balzac pulsates with 

fever of discovery and of impromptu.” It 
was Alphonse Daudet, the little Hebraic David of 
the South, with “the head of an Arabian Christ,” 
who wrote that sentence, a sentence which might 
be fitted aptly to his own case. Daudet loved Bal- 
zac, loved Beethoven, and—this may be a surprise 
for some—loved Wagner, knew Wagner. Why 
not? Style for him was a question of intensity and 
what was Wagner if not intense? And Daudet was 
no mean critic. He could recognize the unchang- 
ing moi of Hugo, and the miraculous gift of trans- 
forming himself, which gave to Balzac the power 
of multitudinous creation. 

He could speak of Georges Rodenbach as “the 
most exquisite and refined of poets and prose writ- 
ers, moist and dripping with his Flemish fogs, a 
writer whose sentence has the tender effect of bel- 
fries against the sky and the soft golden hue of reli- 
juaries and stained glass windows.” Friederich 
Nietzsche ‘was “that admirable writer with a sur- 
prising power for destruction’; while in Ibsen’s 
‘Wild Duck” he found “the india rubber laugh, the 
augh of Voltaire congealed by Pomeranian sleet.” 
rhe reading of Dostoiewski’s ‘Crime and Punish- 
ment” was a ‘‘crisis of his mind”; and for Tolstoy he 
always entertained a warm admiration. After Turge- 
nev died some alleged souvenirs of his were pub- 
lished and these gave Daudet exquisite unhappiness, 
for he had loved the man and extolled the artist 
\l. Halperine-Kaminsky cleared up the mystery by 

roving that Turgenev had never written the offen- 
sive paragraphs. They were not of serious import, 
consisting of several free criticisms about the real- 
istic group to which Daudet belonged. As I remem- 
ber, Turgenev is reported to have said that much 
f the work of Daudet, the De Goncourts, Zola 
ind a few others smelt of the lamp. Yet this sim- 
ple phrase caused Daudet pain, for he prided him- 
on his spontaneity of style, his freedom from 
use of the file. Possibly Turgenev—and this is 
pure conjecture on my part—knew of Daudet’s 
opinion touching on what he called “Russian pity, 
which is limited to criminals and low women.” He 
named it ‘‘a sentimental monstrosity” and for that 
reason deprecated the “rousing fanaticism and ac- 
tual hallucinations of the. Russian Dickens’”—Dos- 
oiewski. 
But Alphonse Daudet and music! His son, 


Leon, tells us much in his filial memoirs. ‘His 





ear,” says this pious and admirable biographer, 
“had a delicacy and correctness most exquisite. 
Thence came his passion for, music, which was an 
aid and assistance to his labors. He sits at his table 
in his workroom. My mother is at the piano in 
the next room and the music of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schumann or Schubert follows, one after the other, 
and excites or calms the imagination of the writer.” 
“Music is another planet.” “I adore all music, 
the commonest as well as the loftiest.” But no 
man could analyze and understand better the mas- 
ters of harmony, no man lauded the genius of Wag- 
ner in more splendid terms or more brilliant 
images: “The conquest by Wagner and the phil- 
osophers.” 

Daudet ofterr came home with wet eyes after a 
concert and we are told that his voice was delicate 
and penetrating when he hummed the tunes of 
Provence. His intimate musical friends were 
Raoul Pugno, the pianist, Bizet and Massenet. Iti 
later years Hahn, the “little Hahn,” a composer of 
songs, often visited him and he dearly loved the 
mad music of the Hungarian gypsy orchestras. We 
all recall his fondness for the pastoral pipe and 
Valmajour, that thrice unhappy Valmajour urged 
in the pursuit of a hopeless fantastic love by an ava- 
ricious sister! I have often wondered who sat for 
the portrait of De Potter in “Sapho.”’ It was possi- 
bly a composite of Gounod, Bizet and Massenet, 
though the conception of the love-stricken figure 
seems better to fit Gounod than the others. That 
Daudet’s ear for verbal harmonies was of the finest 
there can be no doubt after reading this: “It seems 
that the phrase, as Chateaubriand uses it, has pre- 
served the rhythm and movement of the sea; the 
rush of his crises comes from the furthest line of 
the horizon; their return is broad, quiet, majestic. 
Another example of sensitiveness to the period in 
writing, Gustave Flaubert, is the only one present- 
ing, in the same degree as Chauteaubriand, that 
verbal wealth which gives a sensuous satisfaction 
to one’s mind when reading.” 


Ee & 


Of Wagner he said: “Wagner was a phenomenon 
in this century just as he will be one in time to 
come, and no one is more fruitful than he in re- 
marks of every sort. * * * He was a man be- 
longing to another age. Nevertheless, he found a 
way to our nerves and our brains far more easily 
than one would have thought. If imagination has 
representatives, he was one of the giants. A North 
ern imagination, it is true, on which all the beau- 
ties and faults of the North have left their impress. 
He insists, he insists with violence and tenacity, he 
insists so pitilessly. He is afraid that we haven't 
understood. That language of motives which he 
has imagined, and of which he makes such mag- 
nificent use, has the fault of leaving us very often 
with an impression of weariness. + *. Sa, tt 
was absolutely necessary for him to invent that 
system of motives. * * * His characters seem 
clothed 1n sound. In Richard Wagner the 
imagination is so representative that it saturates his 
work to overflowing with all sounds of nature, and 
ieaves a limited, space for episodes. The passion 
between Tristan and Isolde plunges into the tumult 
of the ocean which overwhelms it; then it appears 
on the surface, then it plunges under again. One 
invincible power raises the waves and the souls by 
a single movement. In the poem water, fire, the 
woods, the blossoming and mystic meadow, the 
holy spot become the more powerful characters. 
in this paganism of to-day all nature has become 
divine.” 

eS 

Wagner’s pantheism never has been realized 
sufficiently. For me his dramas deal with the ele- 
mental forces rather than with men and women. 
Daudet evidently recognized this fact. Wagner 
was a pagan. The romancer says: “Your genera- 
tion 1s accustomed to these splendors, this torrent 


of heroism and life, but you cannot present to your 
fancy the impression which that music exercised on 
men of my age. * * * There is everything in 
Wagner. * * * Turning his face toward Gayety 
he wrote the ‘Meistersingers’; turning toward 
Pain, Love, Death, the Miter of Goethe, he wrote 
‘Tristan und Isolde.’ He made use of the entire 
human pianoforte and the entire superhuman pi- 
anoforte. Cries, tears, the distortion of despair, the 
trickling of water over rocks, the sough of the 
wind in the trees, frightful remorse, the song of the 
shepherd and the trumpets of war—his tremendous 
imagination is always at white heat and always 
ready.” Daudet wisely refuses to discuss Wagner's 
methods. “Let his methods remain in the dark, 
like his orchestra. That imagination of his, fever- 
ish and excessive, has not only renovated music, 
but has also overwhelmed poetry and philosophy. 
Although theories disquiet me, still I feel them 
trembling in Wagner behind each one of his heroes. 
The gods talk of their destiny and of the conflict of 
that destiny with the destiny of men; they talk of 
ancient fate in a way that is sometimes obscure, 
but with a rush and a go that make one forget to 
question them. It is the famous wall of the ‘Légende 
des Siécles,’ crowded with the tubas and the trum- 
pets of Sachs, tumultuous and glittering in their 
mass.” 

“It is quite possible that Wagner desired to have 
characters of a size suitable to their surroundings, 
and that one would feel uncomfortable while con- 
sidering ordinary men who should be victims to 
the Ocean of ‘Tristan’ or to the Forest of ‘Sieg- 
fried.” What difference does it make? He suc- 
ceeds in moving us with terrestial passions. In 
‘Tristan’ humanity plays a larger part. These are 
our own wounds which are bleeding in the flesh of 
the lovers, wounds that the sacred spear, which the 
hero brings back with him, shall never heal.” Here 
Daudet seems to have confused “Tristan” with 
‘Parsifal,” or else he has mixed his musical meta- 
phors. 

Sse = 


It will seem that these are the utterances of a 
man who has pondered music as well as deeply he 
has felt it. He knew Wagner and was a welcome 
visitor at Wahnfried. “Daudet pleases me so 
much,” Wagner once said. The openly expressed 
admiration of this cultured Frenchman must have 
flattered the composer greatly. Because Daudet 
admired Wagner’ his perception of Beethoven's 
greatness was not blurred. He puts the case suc 
cinctly: “It were better to say that the masterpiec« 
by Beethoven being more concentrated and closely 
woven makes a total impression upon you in 4 
much shorter time than does a drama with its nec- 
essary stops and changes of scenery and delays for 
explanation.” This in answer to his son Leon 
who had asserted that the emotions aroused by a 
Beethoven symphony include “a deeper and rarer 
quality” than those evoked by the “Ring.” 

The elder Daudet finds that Wagner is satu- 
rated with nature and nature’s sounds. ‘His or- 
chestral parts cradle and swing me to and fro. 
His gentleness and power cause me to pass within 
a few hours through the most powerful emotions, 
emotions, in fact, for which no one can fail to be 
grateful forever to the man who has excited them, 
because they reveal our inner depths to ourselves. 
I love and admire Beethoven also for the wide and 
peaceful landscapes which he knows how to oper 
up in the soul of sound. Italian music enchants 
me, and in Rossini I experience that extraordinary 
impression of melancholy anguish which an excess 
of life gives us. There is too much frenzy, too 
much movement; it is as if one were trying to es- 
cape from death. I adore Mendelssohn and his de 
licious pictures of nature, the Scotch and Italian 
Symphonies. There are certain hours toward 
nightfall when the soul of Schumann torments 
me. * * * But to number them all would be 
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to never end. I have lived through the power oi The members of the orchestra did not neglect 
music; | am a dweller upon its planet.” * * * their opportunity. 
Now all this is quite satisfying when one realizés eS ze 

that Daudet in his love for music steps out of the 
Irench literary tradition. French writers, even 
those of this century, have never been fanatics for 
music, Stendhal excepted, and | can hardly com- 
mend his criticisms. Chateaubriand—‘They all 
come from Chateaubriand” boomed out the im- 


Toward the latter part of Rossetti’s life he rarely 
left his house and garden. He depended upon a 
close circle of friends for society, and in his own 
way was a sociable man, but he preferred to see his 
friends and acquaintances by appointment, and woe 
betide the too intrusive stranger. 


perial Goethe when asked about the Romantics of ig: 
One day an enterprising man called who was 


1832—Victor Hugo, Gautier, Alfred de Vigny—| 
except Heine, as being a German—Charles Nodier, 
Baudelaire, De Musset, Flaubert, Dumas fils, the 
De Goncourts—the brothers secretly abominated 


duly armed with a letter of introduction, and the 
servant was nearly yielding to the impulsive stran- 
ger, whereupon the painter of “Dante’s Dream” 


. “ : - leaned over the banister and said, in firm, melliflu- 
music—Zola—this mixed company was not fond of 


music. Catulle Mendés is a Wagnerian, and in his ee Boer 

evanescent way Paul Verlaine was affected by mel- e 2 
ody. He certainly wrote a subtle and magnificent 
poem about ‘Parsifal.” But perhaps it was what 
the despiser of Kundry stood for, rather than to meet George Moore in Dublin. It was in Bay 
Wagner's music, that set vibrating the verbal magic reuth, August 14, that | first saw him walking 
of this “Chopin of the Gutter.” Huysmans, of slowly down the Bahnhof Strasse, and it must be 


ous voice: “Tell the gentleman that I am not at 


Che unexpected never happens. 1 did not hope 


Flemish descent, has made a close if not sympa- confessed not looking the other way when a pretty 
thetic study of church music and the old ecclesias- girl passed. But then there are not many pretty 
tical modes. girls in that neat Bavarian town, so the famous 
How well Daudet understood that floating qual- author of “Evelyn Innes” and “Sister Teresa” was 
ity, “the artistic temperament,” may be seen in this not sorely beset. After I made free of his gracious 
close bit of analysis: “Neither sculptor nor painter companionship | begged for an interview; not the 
represents anything which did not exist before in stereotyped sort, but a mild unbosoming of the 
the world. It is somewhat different in regard to soul without the intervention of too many m« 
music. But, looking at things a little closer, music chanical questions. The writer became wary. “I 
is the lofty manifestation of a harmony, the mod- shall be glad to see you,” he wrote, ‘and talk with 
els for which exist in nature. Nevertheless the you. I should like to tell you about the Irish lan 
writer, the painter, the sculptor and the musician, guage.’’ I had read Mr. Archer’s interview with 
whenever their work bears them honestly along, be- Mr. Moore in the Pall Mall Magazine, and the in 
lieve honestly that they are adding to the world vitation did not charm me, for | wanted to talk of 
something which did not exist before their time. George Moore—George Moore and the men and 
Sublime illusion!” * * * women of “Mike Fletcher,” “A Modern Lover,” 
On this clear, critical note let us leave the de- ‘Confessions of a Young Man,” “Mildred Law 
lightful writer, once charming man. “Oh, Daudet, son,” “Esther Waters” and others of his fascinating 
c’est de la bouillabaisse!”’ cries the author of “Evelyn books 
Innes.” Yes, but is not bouillabaisse a fascinating \fter the first act of ‘“Parsifal’” we met on the 
dish when a master chef has prepared it? picturesque esplanade of the Wagner Theatre. A 
ae mob of melomaniacs moved slowly about, fatigued 
but happy because of the drugs Wagner had brewed 
H. G. Wells contributes an article on “The Lit- for them in the long first act. Below, Bayreuth 
erary Regimen” to the current English Illustrated sprawled out on the fair landscape, and in the back 
Magazine: ground wooded hills, punctured by an old Schloss, 
made a picture that may be seen only in Germany 
Mr. Moore looked at me. I looked at Mr. Moore. 
I knew what he saw. This is what I saw: A tall, 


“It is imperative,” he says, “if you wish to write 
with any power and freshness at all, that you should 


utterly ruin your digestion. Any literary person , 
will confirm this statement. At any cost the thing slender man, with sloping shoulders; narrow 
must be done, even if you have to live on German chested and with a long neck well covered by a 
sausage, onions and cheese to do it. So long as high collar; the arms long, the feet listless and 


b . O : = » wore a hi ven ac — 
you turn all your dietary to flesh and blood you “0: n his head he wore a hat—even as you and 


will get no literature out of it. ‘We learn in suffer I. It was a London make. His clothes, of unob 


ing what we teach in song.’ This is why men who trusive cut and anxious rectitude, also looked Eng 
live at home with their mothers, or have their elder ish. Despite his Celtic sympathies, this writer still 
sisters to see after them, never, by any chance, how believes in British tailors. The shape of Mr. 
ever great their literary ambition may be, write any- Moore's head is a lengthened oval. His mouth 
thing but minor poetry. They get their meals at droops sadly at times. His eyes are pale blue, and 
regular hours, and done to a turn, and that plays 


the very devil—if you will pardon the phrase—with 


darken when he becomes animated—which is not 
cften. The coloring of hair and complexion is a 


one’s imagination.” kind of lemon yellow, while about the temples are 
modulations into gray. At first glance he gives the 
e era 8 


impression of youth, so blond is he; at a second, 
Theodore Thomas’ concert season has begun You see a man of forty-four, slightly disillusioned, 
again and his Chicago admirers, who are extremely Very gentle and very incurious. That is, until one 
observing, noted his new wig, says the Times. ‘ays “Boer” or “Irish”; then his languor vanishes, 
This reminded them of the story told about him and he becomes a dealer in affirmations. 


a few years ago. For many years Theodore ez 
Thomas, with his back to the audience, presented 
a good view of a shiny bald head. One night he Once called the Irish Swinburne, this artist in 
appeared in a becoming wig, an adornment that he fiction has played the entire gamut of the emotions 
has worn ever since. fiom the brutal splendor of his early work to the 

On his first appearance before his orchestra in gray-in-gray of Sister Teresa’s renunciations. 
that wig Mt. Thomas was quite austere and stern Like the later Wagner, he now sounds but one 
during the rehearsal. Walking to his music stand motif—the Mitleid, the Pity Motif. And to me 


on this occasion, he said: this coda of an artistic life, charged to the full with 


“Shentlemen, laugh vonce now, and laugh material sensations, with shining, beautiful sur- 
TT -# ” 
Joudt. That is all. 


faces, with all the glitter and glow of a sensuous, 
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refined existence—this ending, I repeat, .is very 
soothing, very ennobling. I don’t mean to say 
that Mr. Moore, like Huysmans, is about to make 
his exit into a monastic existence. Far from it 
But he seems weary of the pomp of prose fiction, 
of the delineation of souls between book covers 
He is in reality contemplating more strenuous days 
He would revive the Irish language, the ancient 
Irish literature, and by the subtile and powerful aid 
of a living tongue unhorse Anglo-Saxon su 
premacy—perhaps free Ireland! With W. B 
Yeats and Dr. Douglas Hyde, Mr. Moore is at 
the very forefront of the Neo-Celtic movement in 
poetry, art and the theatre. It is a lovely many 


colored drama—but I fear only a dream 
ee 


Having traversed Mr. Moore’s outer man and 
newer soul let me proceed to the fatal interview 
Now, I am a poor hand at interviewing others. ! 
can spill out my own soul on paper as well as may 
be; but to tap another’s, to play the male midwife 
and deliver some poor struggling celebrity of a sen 
tence—in that I am not successful. So I circled 
around my victim, whose aquiline nose grew dis 
couragingly longer as he pulled his pale moustache, 


watching me as he would some rare, curious, tropi 


cal bird when captured by a cruel ornithologist 


Mr. Moore did not purpose to be taken easily. ! 
wished to speak of Evelyn and he began to talk 
of Erse. It is the only language, he said, worth 
reviving. It would become a new tongue, full ot 
new surprises and delights after the shop-worn 
currency of the English speech 

“Did you actually rewrite ‘Evelyn Innes,’ Mr 
Moore 


“I am Pro-Boer and for 


iat reason | have left 
England.” 

“Is ‘Sister Teresa’ the same in the American as 
in the English edition?” 

“You Americans are always on the right side in 
a struggling caus« You freed Cuba and 


even if 
you do gain a material profit the end justifies th 
means. You did right 

“Why won’t you give the world a picture that 
does not falsify your features 

“T hate photographs,” he replied, and then hastily 
continued: “I have asked my kin to study Erss« 
and when I return to Dublin I expect to hear them 
speaking it with ease.” 

We finally drifted to Wagner and, of course, to 
Flaubert. “I don’t believe in books,” he remarked 
“We read too much. It is better to sit on a fence 
in the sunshine and look at things than to bury 
one’s head in a book. If you read half a dozen 
books in your lifetime, read and reread them, you 


shall have conquered all bookish wisdom.” The 


names of Shakespeare, Turgenev, Tolstoi, Flaubert, 
Hugo—this last was pronounced with certain in 
flectual reservations—were mentioned. “No one 


can hope to equal such writings as Flaubert’s. Why 
attempt it? We are all imitators.” And just as the 
air became dense with all sorts of delightful possi 
bilities, the Parsifal motif was sounded from the 
theatre and we all went within to watch Klingsor 
and the ‘Flower Girls”; also to compute the dura 
tion of Kundry’s kiss when she attempts to lead 
that fat “reine Thor” from Parsiphallic paths 
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A flaring sunset greeted our eyes after Parsifal 


had demolished with his holy lance Klingsor’s 
magic and infernal castle. I again sought Mr 


Moore, this time determined that any attempt or 
his part to elude the subject of George Moors 
would be sternly checked. The Irish language did 
not interest me—has it long been in the curriculun 
of Maynooth College? I infinitely preferred Mr 
Moore’s English—streaked as it is with delicate 
Celtic accent. He swam into view. Humbly I a 
companied him. I alluded to his own memoria! 
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and drastic phrase, A stuffed Christ,” when writ- 
ing of Parsifal in “Evelyn Innes.” 

“The theatre,” he interrupted, “is the only field 
for the twentieth century artist. By piacing before 
the eyes and the ears of the people your story, you 
gain an ithmeasurable advantage over the written 
word. The spoken word—always! Consider the 
power of Wagner! His is the real art of the new 
century—speech reinforced by tone. And _ such 
tone!” Bulging as 1 was with questions relating 
to the identity of “Evelyn” this new cut made me 
very sad. Mr. Moore became very British, vers 
distant. In feverish accents I spoke of the London 
music critics—Runciman, Vernon Blackburn, of 
Max Beerbohm. But it was useless. The spell 
was snapped and my favorite writer of English 
fiction grew restless and unhappy. He evidently 
suspected me of trying to “pump” him. He was 
not far from wrong. I did try to “pump” him and 
failed magnificently. I might have known from his 
letter that he wished to talk of the latest land of 
his heart’s desire—Ireland. Oh, why didn’t I give 
him his head and then by degrees guide him into 
my own pet pastures! But | have already told you 
that | am not a born interviewer. 

Now I fully appreciate Mr. Archer’s difficulties 
when he essayed an interview with this Irish au- 
thor. George Moore is a difficult man; | am tempt- 
ed to add, a shy man. He is certainly morbidly 
modest about his own work, and he does not weai 
his art on his sleeve. To approach the inner courts 
of his intellect one must pluck petal after petal 
from the delicate flowery barrier behind which 
hides his subtle soul. As I write I can see the cu- 
rious glance from those Celtic blue eyes when | at- 
tempted my verbal surgical operation. He seems 
to care little for publicity, for fame, for money. He 
is writing plays, poetical plays, founded on Irish 
legendary themes. October 21 Dublin witnessed 
the first performance of his new drama, ‘Diarmaid 
and Grania’—a title not unfamiliar to readers of 
“Evelyn Innes,” 

Du reste, he was not satisfied with the Bayreuth 
of 1901—what sensitive critic could be?—and ex 
pressed admiration for the thorough and hearty 
way of reviewing books in America. He spoke 
warmly of the critical work of Royal Cortissoz, of 
the New York 7ribune, and has read Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck’s discriminating review of George Moore. 
Despite the pessimism of his novels he is still a 
fighter for art. It is Irish art—after long and fruit- 
ful «xcursions into the fields of French, English 
and Russian literary art. And we may look for a 
goodly crop of plays—perhaps novels—during the 
next decade. Such was my first meeting with the 


strange and gifted Irish writer, George Moore. 


Jan Kubelik. 


AN KUBELIK has finished his Continental tour, and 
J reaches London during the present week, appearing in 
Brighton November 16, and the farewell London concert is 
advertised for the Queen’s Hall, November 9, and the fol- 


lowing day he sails for New York. Already announce 
ments are made of his London dates for next year, with 
Richter and the Philharmonics, May 15, the opening of the 


season, and July 2, 1902, when he plays young Randegger’s 
new Violin Concerto. It is not yet settled what he will 
play at his first New York concerts, December 2 and 7 (the 
eat sale for which opened Monday), but undoubtedly the 
Paganini Concerto, and the famous “Devil’s Trill,” by 
lartini, will be heard at the first one, in addition to num- 
bers by the orchestra, and the Henselt Concerto, by Miss 
Shay, and at the second a sonata for violin and piano, 
which has been one of the most successful numbers on the 
programs at his concerts in Prague and Budapest last 


month, will be played 


FROM PARIS. 


PARIS, OCTOBER 31, 1901. 
ARRYING out his intention of giving a symphony 
by a foreign composer, with one by a native of the 
same period, Colonne placed on his program for last Sun- 
day a symphony by Mozart and one by Méhul, The com- 
parison was not favorable to the latter composer, who may, 
indeed, be said to have suffered cruelly by juxtaposition 
with the immortal Mozart. Méhul’s Symphony in D, 
which is very long, only possesses a relative interest, and 
lacks that simplicity and naturalness very apparent in his 
other works, his opera “Joseph” for example. Charpen- 
tier’s suite, ‘Impressions of Italy,” invoked its usual great 
success; its freshness of inspiration, its inherent charm 
and originality grow on the listener at every subsequent 
hearing. I do not know if this charming work is known 
to concert givers in America. If not, I can strongly recom- 
mend it, merely drawing their attention to the fact that 
its proper execution requires a viola player of the first 
rank. The Concerto for piano and orchestra in C minor, 
by Saint-Saéns, brought out the brilliant technic and artis- 
tic qualities of that sterling pianist, Mme. Clothilde Klee 
berg. 

The remaining novelty was the arrangement by Alfred 
Bruneau of his four preludes or entr’actes to his opera, 
“L’Ouragan,” produced last season at the Opéra Comique. 
These have been arranged as a suite in two movements, 
and produced a much better impression as a concert number 
than when performed in the theatre. It may have been 
owing to the fact of a larger orchestra, or perhaps to the 
greater attention on the part of the audience, but certainly 
che grandeur and poetry of the music were more appar- 
ent in concert form. 
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At the Lamoureux concert of the same date was given a 
second hearing of the ‘“Polovtsien Dance,” with chorus 
from the opera of “Prince Igor,” by Borodine. As the 
composer died before his work was completed, its instru- 
mentation was intrusted to Rimsky-Korsakoff. The pecu- 
liar methods of this master are everywhere apparent in the 
way he has utilized the piccolos, harps and drums. The 
work is interesting and picturesque. The concert concluded 
with a really splendid performance of the Choral Sym- 
phony, conducted in a masterly manner by Chevillard. 
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At the Opéra “Les Barbares” is given, and succeeding 
performances have bade it go much more smoothly. I 
am still, however, of the opinion that while not unworthy 
of the pen of the author of “Samson and Delilah” it wi!l 
not add very greatly to his reputation, or even secure 2 
lasting place in the repertory. Arrangements have been 
completed for its production at Nice during the winter 
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Ali teachers of music are familiar with the manner in 
which names of favorite public performers, particularly 
singers, are sometimes used by unprincipled professor 
as a bait to attract people. A singer who has sometimes 
merely rehearsed a role, or an aria, with an accompanist 
is paraded as pupil of so and so; or, on the other hand, 
a pupil who may have only taken half a dozen lessons 
from a celebrated teacher is proud of drawing the atten- 
tion of the public to the fact of having studied with such 
and such a distinguished teacher, although the pupil may 
not be authorized to do so, or exemplify in any shape or 
manner the teaching of the individual whom he is proud 
to call master. It is not infrequently that we see the 
Tamagnos, De Reszkés, Calvés, Eameses, &c., claimed as 
pupils hy the pianists of theatres with whom these singers 
may have rehearsed at some early period of their career, 
and, on the other side, the last professor with whom a 
pupil, subsequently famous, may have studied frequently, 
gets all the credit, due in many instances to more de 
serving but less known teachers. Melba was a pupil of 
but nine months with Marchesi before she made her 
début at La Monnaie in Brussels in “Lakmé” and “Lu- 
cia.” Yet this self-advertising teacher claims all the 
credit, while the poor singing masters in Melbourne and 
elsewhere, who, with Providence, taught Melba all she 
knows are never heard of, and get no benefit whatever of 
their now famous pupil’s prestige. The following incident 
may prove interesting to teachers and pupils alike. In 
the Paris Figaro of October 21 appeared the following 
item in the musical and theatrical column: 

“A young pupil of M. Trabadelo has just made her 
début at the Opéra in Berlin as Marguerite in ‘Faust.’ 

“She obtained a great success, and the papers compare 
her voice to that of the greatest singers. 


“This is a new success for M. Trabadelo, who was the 
teacher of Sibyl Sanderson and Miss Garden, who sings 
at the Opéra Comique.” 

Miss Mary Garden, who has for the past season been 
engaged as one of the sopranos at the Opéra Comique 
wrote the following note, marked “urgent,” to the musical 
editor of the Figaro: 

“Tt is by a mistake, no doubt, that a note published in the 
Figaro of to-day, and coming from Berlin, styles me a pu- 
pil of M Trabadelo. My only master is Fugére, and it is 
to him only that I owe the little I know (sic). You will 
oblige me much by inserting this little rectification. 

“Mary GARDEN.” 

This was published in the Figaro, with the following 
comment by the musical editor: “The note in question (the 
first one) came to us from M. Trabadelo himself, and who 
has already thanked us for its insertion.” 

In the same journal of the next day appeared Trabadelo’s 
reply to Miss Garden’s letter: 

“OCTOBER 22, 1901. 

“Dear Str—Miss Garden is quite free to attribute her 
talent to whichever of her professors she pleases. 

“But it is none the less true that for two years Miss Gar- 
den came three times each week to me for lessons. To be 
quite exact, from September 1, 1896, to July 15, 1808. A 
letter of hers, dated March 14, 18909 (nearly a year after 
having ceased her lessons), and which I send you, as well 
as other correspondence, in which she calls me ‘my dear 
master,’ or she ‘hopes to do me shortly great credit,’ or 
styles herself ‘always your very grateful pupil,’ establishes 
sufficiently what she owes me from an artistic point of 
view. A. TRABADELO. 

“P. S.—I add to my letter a photo of Miss Mary Gar- 
den, with the dedication ‘To my very dear master, A. 
Trabadelo.’” 

To this communication, published by the editor of the 
Figaro, Miss Garden never vouchsafed any reply. 

Now in this little quarrel surely neither side need feel 
offended. Fugére, to whom Miss Garden attributes the lit 
tle she knows (the words are her own), although a popular 
member of the Opéra Comique for a number of years, is 
more esteemed as actor than singer. He was, if I mistake 
not, first of all a sculptor, and came out as a public per- 
former at a music hall, I think the Ba-ta-clan. Miss Gar 
den admits that she knows but little of the art of singing— 
and surely she is the best judge—so that Fugére, whom she 
claims as teacher, need not feel flattered, and Trabadelo, 
who claims her as pupil, need not feel offended 

De VALMOUR. 





Pappenheim Pupil from Denver. 

ISS LEILA VAN NEST, Denver, Col., will arrive in 
New York this week to resume her studies with 
Madame Pappenheim. The young lady’s delay in arriving 
so late in the city is due to the grave misfortune which be 
fell her in losing her father, who died last September, at 
the time when she and her mother were on the point of 
starting for the East. Mr. Van Nest was prominent in 

Denver, being largely interested in mining enterprises 
If the hopes of Madame Pappenheim are realized (she is 
known to be an excellent judge of promising singers), Miss 
Van Nest will very shortly rival Miss Frieda Stender, who 
is now making her way before the public as an artist. But 
while Miss Stender’s voice is an excellent dramatic so 
prano, Miss Leila Van Nest has a coloratura voice of rare 
beauty and power, and besides this possesses personal 
charms and magnetism, all the qualities of becoming a pub 

lic favorite. 


Mrs. Happen-ALEXANDER.—Mrs. Alexander’s services 
as concert pianist are continually in demand, and within a 
few days she played at the following: November 2, at 
Sherry’s, at the Daughters of the American Revolution 
gathering; Mrs, Alexander is a member. November at the 
Sorosis meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, her choice for 
these occasions being the Chopin Fantasie in F minor. Oc 
tober 31, with Mr. Alexander, baritone, she gave a recital 
at Columbus. Hall, and November 7, also with Mr. Alex 
ander, one at Fordham. On this latter date she also gave 
an entire recital before the Thursday Morning Club, of 
Madison, N. J., playing compositions by Chopin, Schu 
mann (the-“Carnival,” which Mrs. Alexander plays espe 
cially well), the Liszt ‘Forest Murmurs,” and shorter 
works by Strong and MacDowell. 


Morris Piano Scnoo.t.—Before long the pupils of the 
Morris Piano School will give another public recital. Mrs 
Morris, the director, reports that the idea of daily instruc 
tion for children is most successful. 
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CRITICISM, THE PUBLIC the tone picture. Here productive criticism has to use 
the highest powers of its office by creating, not retro 

AND CONTEMPORARY ART. spectively but preliminarily, a more intimate relation be- 

HEN we cast a really scrutinizing look on the rich tween the work of art and the public; here has it to give 
musical jife of the present, and seek to fathom tints and explanations of the ideas and technic so that all 

how far it is truly promoted and guided to genuine devel- the weightier parts ofthe composition can be clearly 
opment by criticism and the public, we cannot escape the perceived and a scientific judgment of the esthetic sense 
confession that contemporary criticism in general does and value of the whole can be attained by an intelligent ap 


not make it sufficiently its business to intelligently mediate prehension of details. 


between the creative artist and the public, and hence it These requisites of productive criticism correspond 
cannot be acquitted to-day of the often alleged charge of throughout to the conception which the great critic Hans 
unproductiveness von Btlow cherished respecting the real duties and the 


The numerous musical journalists, that is, critics in the Proper starting place of a criticism of any artistic value. 
Bismarckian sense of the word, “people who have failed These he has stated clearly enough in the monumental 
in their profession,” and who labor to feed the public phrase, “True criticism has merely the duty of giving 


with some unmeaning figures of speech from the rich hints to the understanding and of calling atiéntion to 























the artist and his work, or a lifelong imprisonment in the 
archives of the theatre. In such a’ case only the highest 
sovereign in all art matters, the unprejudiced and there 
fore juster afterworld, can effect subsequent rehabilitation 
and amnesty of the unjustly condemned artist. The publi: 
therefore, ought always to be conscious that in its verdi 


on a new work it is intrusted with high and honorable 


responsibility to the work itself, to its author, to the pres 
ent and the coming world of art, and that in dischargin 
this task the momentarily greater or less amusement at 
dilettante outbursts of approval, to which the lay public of 
to-day is often beguiled by resemblances of the instr 
mental coloring, ought not to give the casting vote 
Criticism and the public must look the new forms of ar 
in the face, openly, honorably and trustfully, with a serious 


ness disturbed by no prejudices, and with the simple pur 





abundance of their own artistic ignorance, have indeed What is prominent and significant. The artist himself is pose of understanding and not of merely th ughtlessly en 
lately met some opposition from professional critics of the lawgiver and the judge, not the public, not the critic.” joying. Thus they will reward the artist for the faith an: 
true knowledge and serious thought; but even of thes \gain he says, “The question what the artist intended confidence with which |} is cr work and pt 
only a small part are able to have a really instructive « not what he ought, precedes in discussing the achieve- sented it for judgmen criticis ef ‘ 

fect, ennobling the taste and forming the judgment that M™ents of an artist the reply of honest criticism.” ARTHUR S \ [ 5 

is, being truly productive on the creative artist and or In the complex relations between the art pul 

their own narrower or wider circle of readers Many ol ic, the latter is not mere ly the receptive party, as the stupid Frank H. Shepard Harmony Lectures. 

the really professional critics restrict themselves too much @frogance of many artists and art critics loves to repres R.S ' 

. ; aac 6 : : X. SHEPARD, of Carnegie Ha the originator of 
to theoretical speculation, or use their judicial function ‘t; the public has to give, it must give art 1s truly to four M ; f is vai é ; a al te 
too exclusively in the sense of prejudice, for the simple sh and . me life As the st creates his wor t ol : ine : _— ’ sce . . ae ae 
public to follow with interest their decisions, which are at Of the necessity of imparting himself to the public, so the * ng i - a 
times too much like those of Solomon, at times too Dra public has, with an ‘intelligent reception of his creation, to 4 = ae : : é a ; jan nen 
conian. Others come to their professional duties without give to the artist the fairest spiritual reward for what he Ww ' ' ‘ r ‘ Le ; he 
pleasure or interest, and consequently can only have an has done, and at the same time to give him the most pow ; > , : oe 
injurious effect on the artistic sense of their readers, and ntive for further work Chere can be no doubt om rs : > : . ‘ pard 
finally, in the case of many music critics, party interest ipacity for such a rewarding can be instilled into 7 € : a . 
necessitating a preponderance of praise or blame, render d be increased by intellige nstruction on the ~ ry : ey wrth mm 
their judgment unsatisfactory and perplexing . I Phe Ty sic ma ¢ t . os 2 -" 

Ihe important task of keeping awake the belief in t ny foolish misapprehensions of new works on the side ; : he Y cL. : . 
possibility of a productive manifestation of criticism, and I the p is the rejection of “Fidelio,” “The Barber ; « ~s ‘ ; ; : 
therewith the interest of the cultured public in serious Of Seville,” “Carmen” and other masterpieces; yet, in gen aes : , ‘ sist rst, i — 
critics, has consequently fallen to a pretty small group eral. the publ ts ft htless delight in many hy “te f we 
of worthy young art critics, who have true artistic inspira hy apparitior fa day is in many instances judged , P Pp ; 
tion, who honestly labor and continue to honestly labor te rightly, often more rightly even than unproductive “ , 
io bring closer together the creative artists and the pub eport erhaps mstin y, about serio 7 me ; ‘ Pu : 
lic, and, before all things, to weed out the rich growth of Creations nderstan¢ And here k reca si > ¢ ’ 
prejudices which spring from the lack of zxsthetic and a very significant fact that the German public s re¢ “a F . ; te r 
historical knowledge, and which so irequently trip up th tsell wit yi the ig I Wagne 7 : . aa ms 
public on its first approach to new art worlds. But for dra while the guild of cr s indulge the most 7 .. - Ps , 5 sichags 
this end it was requisite that criticism should give up tl hamel sland ind harshn f the cre ms of Wag aan : " ‘ 7 
repertorial function to which hitherto it has almost ex ner, towering high as heaven above all gray theory inte ( - : . 
clusively devoted itseli, and should become a careful guide \ certain familiarity, the id 1 formal intentions - _? ys 
and an instructive teacher of the public that lie at the basis of a new work, will at all times faci area ip ; < Fe ® 

Thus we have come to the indispensable aids of preliminary tate the understanding of the hor by the pub but it ‘A ay ‘ - , e 
discussion A af ¢ rice . .| rot} : nalwe is especially et i rity s appe n wales ‘ Messe = : 
1scu n and It the variou al, esthetic analyse I i vi — ws oe ¢ 4 . ; 
that appear under the most difficult titles, which are noth ull cases when e ver) pertorn e of a new not Be bers , aE af. ~ 
ng else and profess to be nothing else than that “introduc quit le « position Ss first cess or non-suc " rh ; . 3 r Hes . 
tory” criticism, in which the professional writer, who is cess are in question. Here p is to a certain extent pie * ad : , 
amiliar with the intentions and the facture of a new bench of Iges, whose decisi« in only have validity . % Aasssheoen 
even older work, calls the attention of the public to th vhen est e knowledge of the documents in the ee 

hee 3 g trom Sept ‘ S 02 
essential peculiarities, the style of composition, and all the ast \ carelessly adjudged success can n muly produce a a fin teal 
more important assumptions and formative moments of perv m of pul pinion, but may lead the artist astray = 
the work in question; and thus, without rcing on tl r induce I But worse, n worse 
reader a final judgment, enabics the hearers of the work 1 const neces I reative artist, and indirectly McCatt LANHAM McCall Lar irit ea 
to receive it more understandingly rhe model creation ilso for the whole world, is ejection of a New York on November 14, f Hel \ A 
of Richard Wagner and the bold attempts of writers of new work without serious exa mg at a fas ve e 2 ’ 22 
program music have given to the technic of stage compo Well is it for the artist—witl narrow iim € will give a rec Pulas I 24t \ 
sitions, and even of concert music, a h rto undreamed _itations caused by the diffus es—when he give one at Ciar! e, Tent 2 \ g 
of complexity, a congruity, spread throt whole works in appeal against a condemnation of his creation when it another at Pine Bluff, Ar luring the winter M Kate 
of the motival and thematic formation, and a symbol ems to him unjust, and appeal to the judgment of the Chittenden will give a course of ten lectur: it ch Mr 
significance of all tonal figures, which often render it public of other cities [The first verdict, however, boom Lanham will sing Mr. La t ‘ 
difficult or even impossible for the unprepared hearer to and whizzes through the bustling press, and can when a_ choir director and organist of the S St Methodist 
clearly grasp, at the first hearing, the essential contour of non-success is reported easily be a sentence of death to Episcopal Church, New York, f g 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Cuicaco, November 7, 1901. 


T. VINCENT’S CHURCH became the scene 
of a notable musical event last Tuesday even- 
ing, November 5, when a new organ was dedi- 
cated, William C. Carl, the eminent American 
organist of the “Old First” Church, New 
York, and director of the Guilmant Organ 

School, being the performer. Mr. Carl’s finished and 
masterly playing delighted the large and discriminating 
audience, and the representative selections which he inter- 
preted served to illustrate his great versatility. Remark- 
able pedal virtuosity, complete command of manuals and 
stops, exquisite phrasing and true insight into the inten- 
tion of the composer, were among the characteristics 
which he displayed. Upon securing so capable a soloist 
and scholarly a musician to give an inaugural recital on 
their efine new instrument, the congregation and musical 
committee of St. Vincent’s Church are to be congratu- 
lated 

Bertrand Mullette, organist of the church, gave valu- 
able assistance, and the other soloists of the occasion 
were Glenn Hall, the Chicago tenor, whose beautiful 
voice is being heard at many important events this sea- 
son; Mabelle Crawford, one of the leading contraltos of 
the West; Mary Healy-Mullette, soprano, a singer oi 
exceptional taste and refinement, who is to appear fre- 
quently in public, and G. Wuerst, the baritone. 

Under the direction of Bertrand Mullette, members of 
the choir were heard in several interesting numbers. The 
program well may be printed in full: 

Adagio and Finale, First Organ Sonata................. Mendelssohn 
Bertrand Mullette. 


Vocal, Recitative and Aria, From My Soul’s Depths (from 
Rubinstein 


Pam TAGs 6 onvckshdvctsercesccossacittrevetoucens 
G. Wuerst. 
Organ, Concerto in D minor (with cadenzas by Guilmant)...Handel 
William C. Carl. 


ane .. Ss. Te Bi iiccosntsdnonedinbiatendé<ssadeus tinal Liddle 
Miss Mabelle Crawford, 
ome, Gh TN, TN Bisse cae ccné ence cencecsecesscenawasees Gluck 
Glenn Hall. 
Cmte. Petes 2p TE RRs co dvicdincdeanvescsscessasoqessews J. S. Bach 
William C. Carl. 
Vocal, Laudate Dominum (Praise Ye the Lord) Psalm 115 
Givem: Vespers Wo. 2 18 Cpe cccccscccdccccsesecccccccccss Mozart 
Mrs. Mary Healy-Mullette. 
Organ, Allegro Appassionata (Sonata V.)......+..+s.eeeeeees Guilmant 
William C. Carl. 
Vocal 
Recitative, Ye People, Rend Your Hearts (from Eli- 
jah) adivseiesdeuianie weed pcleina dailies <+0daenen Mendelssohn 
Aria, If With All Your Hearts (from Elijah)........ Mendelssohn 


Glenn Hall. 


Organ, Toccata in E minor......ccccccoves Baron F. de la Tombelle 
William C. Carl. 
Vocal, Blessing, Glory and Wisdom........ esenebescoetente Wy mee 


St. Vincent’s Choir. 
Ovgam, Reve AngGelque...ccccccccescveccosees . .. Rubinstein 


William C. Carl. 


Vocal, He Shall Feed His Flock (from Messiah)............. Handel 
Miss Mabelle Crawford. 
Organ, Fantaisia on a Welsh Air..............ceeeeeee- oom, CC. Cast 
William C. Carl, 
Ween. Fee Biss wieredastrectetesbdeassnaacndedewss Gaston Dethier 
Misses Gubbins, Jones and Giles. 
Organ, Marche Heroique de Jeanne d’Arc...............+05- Dubois 


(The march portrays several incidents in the life of Joan of Arc.) 
William C. Carl. 

As a matter of record it is appropriate to recall Mr. 
Carl’s successful appearance in this city several years 
ago at the World’s Fair. It is to be hoped that he will 
visit this city again during the present season 

ste & 

The following production appeared in the Chicago 
Inter Ocean of November 5: 

“The Thomas concerts are under way, with an increased 
number of devotees and much display of sumptuous at- 
tire. Our versatile raconteur, Edward Freiberger, who 
never misses an event of importance to society, has been 
on hand, and tells with commendable frankness of some 
of the instructive things he has heard. For example: 

“The following conversation proved highly interesting 
during the intermission at last Saturday evening’s concert 
of the Chicago Orchestra, the first speaker being a 
woman and the second a man: 

“But I must say I’m surprised to see you here. I al- 
ways understood you to say that you didn’t care for 
music at all.’ 

“Well, and to tell the truth, I don’t like it at all yet.’ 

“*Then why do you come here?’ 

“Well, I'll tell you already how it is. Once a week 
already my wife wants me to put on my dress suit. She 
says it’s fashionable and it gives me some style. Well, 
and so long as I’ve got to wear it somewhere, don’t you 
see, I might as well wear it already where people can see 
me in it. Now you see how it is?’” 

And again: 

“A certain Prairie avenue matron, who knows all about 
music since her husband has made money in stocks, talked 
rather loudly at the concert of the Chicago Orchestra last 
Saturday evening. Some of her remarks interested her 
hearers, while some surprised them and others simply dazed 
them. For instance, she was expatiating on ‘Theodore 
Thomas’ wonderful knowledge of the insight of music,’ as 
she called it, and then capped the climax by asking her 


neighbor: ‘Don’t you think that was a superfluous reading 
of Richard Strauss’ “Macbeth” that Mr. Thomas gave? 
So dispiriting, don’t you think?’ And everybody wondered 
what she meant. It is possible she has a faint idea of it 
herself. 

“Dear, dear, dear! If this is all true, whither is our pas 
sion for musical culture going to lead us?” 

Comment seems to be unnecessary. 

eS € 

Esther Feé, the exceptionally gifted American violinist, 
who spent the past five years in study abroad, has this 
week been greeted in Chicago by her many friends. On 
October 5 she was married at St. James’ Church, London, 
England, to Rene Baragnon du Maisnil, a Paris gentleman 
of noble birth, who will accompany her on the American 
tour, which Charles R. Baker is directing. The young 
violinist will continue to be known to the concert-going 
public as Esther Feé. In both Eastern and Western States 
much interest is centred in her forthcoming appearances. 

Miss Feé was among this week’s callers at THe MusIcaL 
Courter’s Chicago office. 

= = 

On November 3 news came from Lafayette, Ind., that 
a Salvation Army leader died while singing a hymn. 
Sometimes there is danger in much enthusiasm, however 
commendable the motives may be. 

MADAME BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 

It proved to be a matter of general regret that Madame 
Bloomfield Zeisler was unable to give a recital before the 
Amateur Musical Club this week, owing to a severe cold. 
Later in the season Madame Bloomfield Zeisler’s program 
will be presented by her before this organization 

S= = 

No orchestral concerts will be heard in Chicago this 
week, as Thomas and his orchestra are appearing in other 
cities. 

Grorce HAMLIN RETURNS 

George Hamlin, the eminent Chicago tenor, having re 
turned from recent artistic triumphs in the East, is busily 
engaged in teaching at his spacious Kimball Hall studio. 

Loupon CHARLTON Visits CHICAGO 

Loudon G. Charlton, the well-known New York man 
ager, who travels extensively in the interests of his artists, 
visited Chicago during the past week. Mr. Charlton’s gifts 
and strong personality have made for him many friends 
throughout the country. 

HELEN BUCKLEY. 

This gifted soprano sang at Kalamazoo and Grand 

Rapids, Mich., last week, her numbers inspiring the follow- 


ing press comments: 

The feature of the evening, however, was the singing of the gifted 
soprano, Miss Helen Buckley, who seemed even more vivid in her 
work than when she was here with the Schuberts last year. Her 
selections were well chosen, giving a pleasing variéty, especially 
in her second appearance, when she sang a group, including two 
beautifully contrasting songs, the old Scotch “Loch Lomond” and 
the sprightly French song, ‘““Vous Dansez Marquise,” both of which 
were full of the finest coloring. The number on the program 
which was evidently most enjoyed was Miss Buckley's singing of 
Gounod’s “Sing, Smile, Slumber,” with a _ violin obligato by 
Harold Knapp, which was in itself an artistic gem. Miss Buckley's 
voice was at its best in this number, and she was compelled to 
repeat a part of the song in order to satisfy her delighted listeners 

Grand Rapids Herald, October 30. 

Miss Buckley has a beautiful voice of great volume and excellent 
schooling. Her tone production especially is notably good, and her 
voice has gained much in breadth and volume since she first sang 
here a few years ago.—Grand Rapids Evening Press 

Miss Helen Buckley is not only the possessor of a fine soprano 
voice, but she has a fine stage presence. It is not only a delight 
to hear her sing, but it is a pleasure to watch her, and one is at 
once in sympathy with her efforts. 

The program opened with the Quartet in A major, by Haydn 
The four movements were given. 

Miss Buckley then rendered in splendid style Gounod’s beautiful 
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and Artists of Great Eminence and Reputation in the Musical World. 





The undersigned can arrange long and exceedingly profitable tours 


BEST CLASS OF VAUDEVILLE THEATRES. 


NO ARTIST TOO GREAT. 


NO SALARY TOO HIGH. 





ADDRESS 





Telephone; 591 79th St. 
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waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet.” She was enthusiasticall 
encored and gave “You and I,” by Liza Lehmann.—Kalamazovu 
Morning Gazette-News, October 31. 
tT 

The Schumann Club, of which Emma E. Clark, of the 
Fine Arts Building, is president, has been established 
the benefit of the professional musician, as well as the 
music student. 


2s _-s 
vv _ 


Frederick Warren, baritone, of the Auditorium Con 
g the following group of old 


Club at High- 


servatory, consented to sin 
and new Fnglish songs before the Ossoli 
land Park on Thursday afternoon of this week: “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” “Ah Willow!” arranged 
by Lane Wilson; “Love Me or Not,” Secchi; “Oh, the 
Pretty, Pretty Creature,” 
Haven Where Corals Lie,” Edward Elgar; 

Love,” “You'd Better Ask Me,” Lohr, and 
in Alcala,” 


arranged by Lare Wilson; “In 
‘To My First 
“Long Ag 
Messager 
S- <= 

Florence Gallup Atkins, contralto, and Lionel Mon 
trose Parker, baritone, have been appointed members of 
the quartet at the Centennial Baptist Church in this city 
Both vocalists are pupils of the eminent instructor, Mrs 
Anna Gro® Bryant, of the Fine Arts Building 

‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINGING VOICE. 

This is a new and valuable work by D. A. Clippinger 
the well-known and accomplished vocal instructor of Kim- 
ball Hall. The interesting preface to the book is as fol 


lows: 

The object of this book is to present the fundamental principles 
of voice production in a way that can be easily unders 1, and 
assist in some measure, it is hoped, to make the subject re 
telligible to the masses of people who are interested in the cultivz 


tion of the voice 


It is safe to say there is no subject upon which the uninitiat« 
can express himself with s ttle certainty of being right as the 
production of a tone rhe organ which produces it is invisible 


There is no way to determine with the eye whether the tone is 
made correctly or not, and as to the ear, each individual has his 
own standard, which is the measure of his development along the 


line of the beautiful. 








That tone production has not yet been reduced to an exact science 
is seen in the diametrically opposite ways in which the r i 
men” express themselves on every phase of the subject id it i 
not at all safe to say that people sing better now than they did be 
fore the invention of the laryngoscope and other more complicate 
efforts of the mechanic. Indeed, if we r e history, they d 
not sing so well. The wonderful tales told of follows of P 





pora could hardly be duplicated in the present generation 


This should at least teach us that singing is more a mental process 
than a physical one; and with a correct mental ncept 
a beautiful tone, the student need not be greatly alarmed if he does 


not know the name of every muscle involved 








I do not offer the slightest objection to the study of anatom 
but one may study anatomy until his own is in a state of collapse 
without increasing his conception of a beautiful id t 
conception is formed he never will sing a beaut n 

In the attempt to get at the h there is a tendency to go t 
the extremes and make singing purely physical or purely metap! 
ca In one cas¢ every muscie extrinsK and intrinsi sma 


gieat, is developed and brought under control. In the other, tl 
physical structure is entirely ignored and the process is transferre: 


to the realm of the ideal. The first makes voice culture and 











letics one and the same, thing The second brings it ‘ 
head of suggestive psychology foo much att n phys proc 
esses is likely to result in quantity rather quality lo ignore 
the physical gether is to leave the p n ir wa 
of doing things. The mental processes are m On 
must understand the subject first of all, but when he attempts t 
express himself as in singing, the fact that he is sti n the body 


cannot be entirely ignored 
A genius does not need a method. He himself is the met 
He will get at the truth in spite of the teacher, for he is the tru 


but the great masses of 





“GERERAR 


BEGINNING WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, OCT. 18 and 19. 


anist. Mr. Pfefferkorn will 


carefully over every step of*the way, and it is this class for which 
beoks have to be made 
I am well aware that the study of the mechanical processes 


voice production, without being guided constantly by musical intelli 
gence, will never produce a good voice, and it must be understood 
that in the practice of the following exercises tome quality is the 
first consideration 

Sut it is not best to be radical on any point. If I see a pupil 
raising his shoulders and sinking at the waist when he breathe: 
nd beginning the tone with a sudden drop, or holding his lips 
tongue and throat rigidly, and indulging in various facial contor 


ns, I can see nothing wrong in thaking a few pertinent suggestions 


The development can often be greatly facilitated by showing tl 
pupil the points of interference 
Ihe exercises here given for the development and contro! of the 


nging voice are free from technical difficulties, but it must be 


remembered that an exercise means very little nless guided by 
cal intelligence 
It is not presumed that the exercises can be used in every case in 
the order in which they appear 
The needs of pupils are not the same in every case, and it is taker 
for granted that the teacher will always give the pupil what he needs 


! st at any given time. 


id 


SS 

Among the most advanced pupils of Mrs. Regina Wat 
son, the eminent piano instructor, of Chicago, may be men 
tioned such genuinely artistic players as Miss Veronica 
Murphy, Miss Mary Hale, Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, Mrs 
Clarence Woolley, Miss Emily Parsons, M Eleanor 
Scheib, Miss Margaret Root, Miss Edith Baxter, Mrs. Clyde 
Carr, Miss Elsa Matthei, Miss Beatrice Byers and many 
thers who have passed the 


amateur boundary. Miss May 
Auport, one of her “star pupils,” occupies a handsome 
studio of her own in the Fine Arts Building, and Prof 
P. C. Lutkin, the dean of the music school of Northwest 
ern University, also is one of her older pupils. Many of 
them are filling honorable positions in various schools and 
colleges throughout the country. They owe this success 


to the thorough training received from Mrs. Watson 


a = 
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Che fe W ng interesting program will be given by the 


American \ iolin School, Joseph Vilim director, on Satur 

day afternoon, 'N vember 16, at Kimball Recital Hall: 

Sonatina, for violin and piano (new) . Dvorak 
(Dedicated to his children.) 


and Mark Vilin 





\ ns Sarasate 
1 E. Crun 

Vocal a ( dice (Orfeo) Gluck 
> W. Cowan 

Suite, Intr tte Rie 
i and Miss Francis ( ~ 

I gut ty T nor Bac 

Edna E. Crum 
\ n Quarte Maure 


Joseph Vilim, Miss Edna E, Crum, W. H. Bond, Richard Vilin 
Cyril Graham and W. W. Kennett, accompanists 





On November 14 at the first of the series of four ballad 
ncerts to be given this season by the Clayton F. Sum 
my Company, in Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, the 
artists announced are Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, so- 
prano; Holmes Cowper, tenor, and Otto Pfefferkorn, pi 
interpret a number of his own 
recent compositions. 


Henrietta Crosman and her company are attracting 


appreciative audiences to the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts 


Building, this week, the plays presented being “As You 


Like It” and “Mistress 





Esther Feé, the violinist, will give a recital at Des 
Moines, Ia., about the middle of November. As previ 
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Sara Anderson, 





SOPRANO. 


Joseph Baernstein, 


BASSO. 





ously stated her first American concert will take place in 
LCarnegi¢ Hall, New York, on November 18, with the 
Paur Orchestra 


Miss Electa Gifford, the soprano, has been e1 gaged 
gave a song recital at Duluth, Min: during the firs 
week in December 
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William H. Sherwood, pianist, and Clara Murray, harp 
ist, will be heard ir joint recital at Bloomington, Ind 
in March 

THe Cuicaco Musica COLLEG! 

The Chicago Musical College is to be congratulated 
upon the Success Ol a mMatinec pcriormance given on 
Tuesday of last week by pupiis of the School of Acting 
under Hart Conway's competent direction Sydney 
Grundy’s “Glass of Fashion” was the play, the cast < 


haracters being as follows 





Peg O'Reilly Miss Ethel Dove 
Hon. Tom Stanhops Francis Lie 
John Macadam Josey W. Tu 
Mr. Prior Jenkyn Irvir Christenset 
Lady ( mbe Miss Marie Henley 
Prince Rodowsk ( Eugene Stockdale 
Mrs. Treva n (Nina ss Adelaide Nowak 
Colones Trevanion nan I 
Servant at Trevanion’s I Myrtle E. Wilkis 
Rodowski’s servant W am Fitzsim@r 


In reference to a professional performance of this play 


given several years ago in this city, Mr. Conway kindly 


furnishes THE MusicaL Courier with the following items 
of interest: 

“Stella Boniface, daughter of George Boniface, Sr., and 
sister of George Boniface, the median, played Peg 
O’ Reilly Stella Boniface now the wife of Henry 
Weaver, playing in ‘Ben-Hur Sar Jewett, for some 


years leading lady of A. M. Palmer’s Union Square Com 
pany, played Mrs. Trevanion. Frank Mordaunt 


Mr. Macadam, and Lewis Morrison, who produced ‘Faust’ 


played 
finely and played Mephistopheles for years, was the Prince 
Rodowski.’ 

Among many pupils of Mr. Conway now meeting with 
success before the footlights are Elsie Esmond, Bonita 
in “Arizona,” and Mr. Ainsworth, Lieuténant Denton (th 
Arizona’; while Henry Hall has been engaged 


for the production in New York of Augustus Thoma 








new pil: Colorad 
N M x 
H. Sherwoox y eve g ior 
ert tour through Nebrasl His trip throug 
Indiana was a great success st appearing bef 
rge audiences. He w vis ( olit ur ther 
southeastern p ts in J ry UO M iy ert r 
December 2, Mr. Sherwe will be hear n re at 


Chickering Ha stor o1 é 
Wellesley College, Wellesley Mas He will play at 
Rutherford, N. J., on December 





a ae 
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rt liana Universit | ure Boar has engaged 
Mabelie Crawford, Glenn Hall, W m H. Sherwood and 
( ra Murray to give con n Ir ! ur g the firs 
f of Marcl 
a- = 
os - 
In order to fill their engagements, under ( rles R 
Baker's direction, in this city n December 9 and 10 
Suzanne Adams and Madame Sembrich w come from 


San Antonio and Dallas, Tex. Miss Adams wil ng of 


le ERBE RT Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON 


@———" BASO—“_“_—_“ o> 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
——- Studio: The Hetherington, 571 Park Ave., New’ York. 


Rebecca 
In 


VIOLINISTE. 


Address: 


32 West 40th St, - 
E. PRESSON ____suma_ 


‘MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall, New le 
Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 














NEW YORK. 
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the anniversary night, December 9, while Madame Sen- 
brich will be heard in the second program. 
eS = 
Glenn Hall, the well-known tenor, left for Boston on 
Friday to fill his engagement with the Handel and Haydn 
Society, which has engaged him for three appearances this 
His manager states that he probably will fill a 
engagements than any tenor in the 
country this season. Mr. Hall’s success in Denver re- 
cently resulted in a re-engagement for him next year. 
Jt €& 
Mrs. Garrita Nash, of Milwaukee, who is giving an in- 
teresting series of concerts, visited Chicago this week. 
She spoke in glowing terms of Gregory Hast, the English 


season. 


greater number of 


tenor, who made his American début at her concert on 
Monday evening, November 4. 
Mrs. 
\ large and musical audience attended Mrs. Theodore 
Worcester’s piano recital at the New England Church, 
\urora, IIl., The 
program, which appeared in these columns on October 23, 
was of an exacting character, severely testing the varied 
Opening with the Liadow 


THEODORE WoRCESTER’S CONCERT 


mm Saturday afternoon, November 2. 


powers of this brilliant artist. 
Variations on a theme by Glinka and following these with 
Balakirew’s “Song of the Lark,” Mrs. Worcester beau- 
tifully illustrated the the Russian 
The Rhapsody in B minor, Capriccio and 
Scherzo concluded the first part of the program. Of these 
the pianist was at her best in the Rhapsody, playing it 
In the second part of the 
program the most noteworthy interpretations were of the 
Mrs. Worcester’s 
technic is remarkable for its delicacy, clearness and more 


work of new school. 


Brahms 


with great force and sympathy. 


“Elfenspiel” and Jensen's ‘‘Kypris.” 


than feminine power. 
The program throughout was thoroughly appreciated 
by the musicians present, many of whom came from Chi- 


cago and the surrounding towns. A few extracts from 


local notices are subjoined: 


Mrs. Worcester’s great talent and skill as a pianist were never 


better demonstrated Aurora Daily Express, November 4, 1901. 
rhe intricate productions of Liadow, Brahms, Tschaikowsky and 
ther great masters were rendered with an artistic finish commen 
urate with a musician of rare genius and ta!ent.—Aurora Beacon 
November 4, 1901 
The large audience was much pleased with Mrs, Worcester’s work, 
the excellence of which places her in the highest rank of American 
pianists.—Aurora Daily News, November 4, 1901 
= = 
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Mrs. Marguerite R. Krosser, the pianist and accom- 
panist, is teaching in the Fine Arts Building this season. 


te 
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Miss 
numbers at 


sriggs, sang 
No 


s always the case when she appears in 


Mary M. Shedd’s gifted pupil, Irene 


six Bloomington, IIL, on 


concert in 


vember 7, and, as 


public, the audience was surprised at the wonderful tone 


of a girl of thirteen. Miss Shedd has many promising 


pupils at her studios in the Auditorium Building. 


ee -- 
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\ Bach, Handel and Sczrlatti program is being pre- 
sented this afternoon at the American Conservatory. 


Cad Pp — 
J << 
“Karleton Hackett, of the American Conservatory, is 


a remarkable singing teacher,” said a competent and un- 
prejudiced musical authority, who recently conversed with 
THE “The 


the speaker continued, “are admirable.’ 


a representative of MusicaL Courier. re- 


sults he secures,” 


Activity constantly prevails at the Auditorium Conserv- 
atory, where Frederic Grant Gleason, president, and Roy 
Arthur Hunt, manager, with their many competent as- 
sociates, are engaged in advancing the interests of musi- 
cal and dramatic education. 


—_— oe 


“The Wedding of Ulfasa,”’ the first of a series of plays 
to be given here in the Swedish tongue, was presented at 
the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, on the evening 
of November 2. 

ese & 


Eva Emmet Wyckoff, the talented soprano, of the Fine 
Arts Building, will be heard in this city during the pres- 
ent season at a number of important events. 
<= 
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Miss Emma G. Smith’s residence recently was the scene 
of an artistic recital given by Margaret Jeannette Lou- 
don, pianist; Grace Whistler Misick, contralto, and Otto 
Roehrborn, violinist. Miss Loudon and Mr. Roehrborn 
aroused enthusiasm by their excellent interpretation of 
Rubinstein’s Sonata, op. 13. 


Pt 
_ 


it 


On November 3 an interesting musicale was given at 
the Vendome Hotel by Max Kramm, Jan Van Oordt and 
Henry Willis Newton. 

= 
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Selections to be played next week in this city by the 
Chicago Orchestra include Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
Brahms’ Second Symphony, Dvorak’s “Mein Heim” over- 
ture, Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, “La Jeunesse d’Her- 
cule,” and ballet music, “Ruses d’Amour,” Glazounow. 

The program for the fifth concert (November 29 and 30) 
contains Elgar’s “Cockaigne” 
concert overture, Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Antar” Symphony 
and a tone-poem, ‘Siegfried in the Forest,” founded on 
material from Wagner's “Siegfried.” Charles Gregoro- 
witsch will play Concerto for Violin, Mendelssohn. 


three noveltres—Edward 


as 2 
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Wm. A. Willett, the popular baritone, appears with the 
Toledo Symphony Orchestra, of Toledo, Ohio, on Novem- 
ber 13, and with the Germania Club, of this city, on No- 
vember 21. 


ea ec 
—— — 


As a rule musicians are not without charity. And 
conditions sometimes would lead one to believe that there 
is a subject which surely must worry some of them: In 


yet 


Heaven, who will their next door neighbors be? When you 
think of this question a little you suddenly are conscious of 
an ardent hope that there may be plenty of room in “the 
land that is fairer than day.” 


- _-s 
_ ——— 


It is rumored that in these days professional jealousy is 
prevalent. And yet last week the Chicago Tribune printed 
an article stating that one gifted pianist recently died for 
love of another equally gifted pianist. 

“Love,” do you mean? Yes; that’s what the article said, 
“love!” 
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The Hinshaw School of Opera is giving a praiseworthy 
series of events this season, William Wade Hinshaw being 
manager and D. A. Clippinger coriductor. At the suc- 
cessful performance of “Fra Diavolo,” recently held un- 
der the auspices of Medinah Temple, the cast included 
W. W. Hinshaw, G. Robert Hubner, Lillian Mattick, W. 
S. Palmer, Eugene Post, Florence Gertrude Smith, Henry 


Brown, L. R. Richardson and Fred Rogers. Mr. Clip- 
pinger conducted in a musicianly and magnetic manner. 


ese & 
Mrs. Marie Hoag Haughey, Mrs. Groff Bryant's bril- 


liant pupil, has been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
West Presbyterian Church, New York city 








Madame de Vere’s Triumphs in Melbourne and Sydney. 

HAT Madame De Vere Sapio’s Australian tour has 

been successful it seems but necessary to read these 
additiona! criticisms: 

Madame De Vere is indeed an ideal Gilda; no one need wish for 
a better. Here two duets of the second act were most charmingly 
and delightfully sung, and prepared the way for a really beautiful 
performance of the familiar aria, “Caro nome,” an item which 
would assuredly been encored had the dramatic exigencies of the 
situation permitted; as it was the action of the play was stopped by 
the vehemence of the applause evoked by her delicate and refined 
singing. Still 
duet with Rigoletto, the passionate 
persistently redemanded; while her share in the great quartet and 


The 


better, if possible, was her performance of the big 


allegro movement of which was 
Age, 


the subsequent trio call also for emphatic recognition 


Melbourne, 


A splendid house faced the curtain at Her Majesty’s Theatre when 
Mr. Williamson's Italian for the first 
time in Verdi’s “Rigoletto.”” Madame De Vere’s Gilda was a most 
sympathetic creation, and her velvety voice and brilliant vocalization 
the 


Opera Company appeared 


evoked enthusiastic demonstrations of applause from audience. 


She rightly declined to repeat her artistic rendering of “Caro nome, 
but, after the famous quartet, excellently sung by all participants and 
victoriously led by her ringing soprano, a remarkable demonstration 
repetition of the whole number 
Melbourne Herald. 


nothing short of a 


would have quieted the excited audience. 


ensued, and 


Madame De Vere’s ingenuous and youthful Gilda gave manifest 
interest. She exhibits that artistic temperament enables her 
to color the stronger outlines of her role as the ill-fated daughter 
of the jester. Her duets the jester and Duke, 
were among the hits of the evening, and her brilliant rendering ot 
Sydney Daily Telegraph. 


which 


with respectively, 


“Caro nome” was vociferously applauded.- 


Madame De 
tendered 


This the first appearance of Vere in 


this 


was opera in 
and a We 
pleasant recollections of the grand musical festival held by our Phil 
harmonic Society in 1894, Madame 
in the performances of “Elijah,” “The Messiah” and a 
“Let the Bright 
and which is held to-day as being one of the finest vocal 


city, very warm welcome was her. have 


when Sapio was associated with 


them mis 


cellaneous entertainment at which she sang 


Seraphim,” 
Now, as then, we can safely assert 
the 


efforts ever heard in Town Hall 


that Madame Sapio’s singing of melodious “Caro nome” last 


the 
Sydney. 


vocalization 
Her voice that 
flexibility and for the 
which she sang the florid passages throughout the aria aroused the 
and 


pieces of ever 


lost 


night was one of most successful 


attempted in has none of sweetness, 


charm which it was noted, and ease with 


tone, intonation evenness 


The Aus 


utmost enthusiasm. For purity of 


in quality no artist that has ever sang here can excel her 
tralian Star, Sydney. 


In a performance well nigh excellent, the Gilda of Madame D 


Vere was conspicuous for its alluring grace, its gentle charm and 


its artistic completeness. Since she commanded our admiration at 


concerts and oratorios in 1894, Mme. De Vere Sapio has, if anything 
added to her accomplishments as a refined and moving singer, while 


the beautiful voice has retained its richness, its sweetness and its 


sympathy. We had not before seen this artist in opera. Our high 


est anticipations were realized, the audience greeted the prima 
donna with genuine warmth, and as the opera progressed, enthu 
siastically honored her as a great singer 

From first to last we had nothing from-this handsome and grace 


save the bel canto (beautiful singing); no ranting, no 


nothing slovenly, nothing in the way of scamping; every 


ful artist 
screaming, 
thing well studied, well directed, well delivered, well sustained; the 
whole performance crowned by a deep earnestness in which clap 
trap exaggeration had no place.—The Sydney Truth 


HENRIETTE WEBER IN DEMAND.—The season is opening 
up brilliantly for this young pianist, who has dates booked 
as far ahead as March 1. November 13 Miss Weber plays 
at Wallkill, N. Y., and on November 22 she will give a 
Mansfield, Ohio, with Minne Humphyres, the 
well-known soprano. 


recital in 











Daniel Frohman and Hugo Gorlitz beg to announce the 
American Tour, Season 1901-1902, of 


Jan Kubelik 


THE BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST. 
OPENING CONCERTS: 
Monday Evening, Dec. 2. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


Recital 




















Tickets: 75c., $1.00, $1.50 
and $2.00. Boxes, $15.00. 
Now on sale at Carnegie Hall, 
Schuberth’s, Ditson’s, McBride's 
and Tyson's Ticket Offices. 














Address Daly's Theatre, New York. 
WISSNER PIANO USED. 


With Paur Symphony Orchestra and JESSIE|[SHAY, Pianist. 


Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 7. 


(with JESSIE SHAY), L. SCHWAB. accompanist. 


H. G. Snow, Representative. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The First Pair of Concerts, 

ITH the following program the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra last Thursday evening, in Carnegie 


Hall, opened its twenty-first season: 


Fannhauser—Overture, Bacchanale and Scene between Tanr 





and Venus from the first act (Paris version) 
Die Meistersinger—Walther’s Prize Song 
Die Gétterdammerung—Siegfried’s Parting from Brinnhilde. Sieg 
fried’s Death. Funeral March. Closing scene 
Mr. Gericke conducted. Milka Ternina and Ellison 
Van Hoose were the solo singers. 
Whatever the attraction may have been 
orchestra, the program or the possibility that at last the 
public of New York is becoming a music loving one—the 
fact remains that for the first concert a larger audience 


whether the 


assembled than has been seen at any of these affairs in 
years. A glance at the music scheme tells that it is an 
all Wagner, and operatic excerpts, at that 


Many objections might be raised 


unusual one- 
in theory, against Wag 
ner in concert, but the size of the audience proved beyond 
any speculation that it was a wise move on the part of the 
management. 

With the very familiar Paris version of the “Tann 
hauser” Overture then, the concert begar In his read 
ing of this Mr, Gericke surprised no one—at least no one 
who ever had heard this conductor's interpretation of any 
Wagner number; in fact, it seems at this late day quite 
possible to anticipate the every effect which he is about to 
produce, and that without any great musical cunning 
either. And while a constant striving after unusual effects 
is a bad habit with some conductors, it easily finds at 
excuse when the piece performed is by Wagner, for 
Wagner. is nothing if not theatrical; his music, more than 
any other, needs the footlights and a scenic backround 
So if we are to resort to our memory for these, let us at 
least have an unacademic reading of the score to stimulate 
the imagination. Evidently Mr. Gericke does not share 


y cor 


these views, and as a result we hear a very careful 
sidered periormance to which climaxes are foreign, There 
were portions in the orgic Bacchanale which sounded a 
most sedate 

In the succeeding number there breathed more life, due 
doubtless to the spirit in which Milka Ternina and Ellison 
Van Hoose sang their duet; it was easily to be seen that 
both of them remembered “Tannhauser” as an opera. The 
balance of solo orchestra work was confined to the “Fu 
neral March” from “Gotterdammerung.” Here again th« 
conductor's chief care appeared to be in preventing hearty 
utterance on the part of the band. No one knows—Mr 
Gericke least of all—what a superb tone of brass is con 


stantly being stifled by that menacing, overcautious left 
hand. The logic of Mr. Gericke’s everlasting piano seems 
very doubtful; surely that collection of strings can hold 
its own against any proportionate amount of brass and 
woodwind, and would it not be extending the dynam 
range (and with it the possibilities of orchestral, effects) 
by allowing the brass occasionally to have its say in a true 
manly manner? Van Hoose’s voice, sturdy and true to in 
tonation, responded nobly to the demands put upon it 
Defiant in the Venusburg duet, it was as tender in the 
Walther’s “Prize Song” and heroic in the “Gétterdam 
merung” numbers. He sings with a full comprehension 
of both roles, and with a surprisingly clear enunciation. 

Ternina was in vocal glory, and made meaningful the 
dramatic significance of her words “The “Immolation 
Scene” went off capitally; there was in her voice the tone 
of bold resignation, so needful to the understanding of 
that complicated episode 

After her last words, and long before the band had 
done with the closing scene, there was among the audi 


ence a wholesale ducking under seats for wraps and as 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 
KIMBALL HALL, 
CHICAGO. 


f head gear, which must have an 


liberal an adjustment « 
noyed the singer not a little, for she deliberately turned 
her head and stared at the wall. New York audiences 
are always tardy in arriving at a concert and as anxious 
to leave before it is quite over. 

One innovation was the reseating of the orchestra, which 
seems scarcely to improve the mass of sound; to the con 
trary, at times the various groups (especially the wood 
wind) sounded segregate. The orchestra played with that 
superb quality of tone to which we have become accus 
a lack of bal 


tomed. Once or twice there were traces ol 


ance—again in the woodwind 


but this may have been the 
result of the new arrangement 
Another change from the usual were the annotation 


the program; these are now done by Philip Hale, who 
has departed from the former order of analysis, and ha 
instead collected an amazing mass of anecdotal facts, and 


retailed them in that subtle and ironic manner which char 


acterizes his writing. They are interesting reading, and 
surely appeal to the concertgoer more than the mere lay 
ing bare of form 

At the matinee of Saturday the following numbers 


were comprised in the program: 


Overture, Richard III p. 68 \ 
Concerto tor ‘Cel and Orchestra I 
5 honic Poen N Festklaenge I 
S phony in At N Rec , 


Jean Gérardy gave a beautiful reading of the Lalo Cor 
erto. His tone, mellow as an organ’s, proved his syn 


pathy with the work under hand, and a beautiful and grate 


ful concerto it is. Gérardy does not try to make obvious the 
cello gymnastics—in themselves ghastly things to watch 
and never fails to draw from the instrument that sympa 
thetic vocal quality which he commands so ea nt 





way he succeeds in making figuration beautiful in itsel 
Mr. Gericke’s accompaniment was praiseworthy. Gérardy 
was recalled four or five times 
Of the orchestral numbers the verture ft Richard 
III." may be passed over as an interesting but not a re 
irkable work, while the Liszt “Festklaenge” have scarcely 


any deep claim to a place on a modern 


rogram There ré 


f 
i 
mains yet the Seventh Symphony of B 


know how much praise has been heaped 
work, and how richly deserving it is of 


for that reason it sounded better than it 








concert. Mr. Gericke indulged in some very strange tem] 

fter the Introduction, taken at an impressive gait, he 
dragged his band through the rhythms of the Vivace 
which he varied not at all. Fortunately he missed the rep 


etition. The wonderful Allegretto was played with a bal 
ince of tone and a superbly even tempo that are seldom 


possible. There were moments in it when the message be 





came a speaking, human one; particularly at the entrance 


of that pathetic viola and ‘cello melody, and again at the 


clarinet episode in the major The Presto went lightly but 


without much swing, while e Trio was dragged out un 


ercifully until one pitied the woodwind 
vas again a noticeable instance of beautiful tone balance 
With the Allegre Mr 


hi - 


gave us what we had been wishing for earlier in the syn 


ind rich color Gericke awoke and 


the swirl of the dance his movement came off 
And with 
1 


it the concert closed. Again was the audience large and 


phony 


splendidly and repaid one’s patience and longing 


enthusiastic. At both affairs were there numerous recalls 


for the solo singers and performers 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE JENNINGS- Percy.—This charming singer 
soprano of the Unitarian Church, Fourth avenue and Twen 
tieth street, has issued a unique folder calling attention to 
There are many flattering 


notices from various Eastern and Western cities, and 


her success as a concert singer 


handsome picture graces the front 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE : 


ANNA MILLAR, | 
enol 540 FULTON STREET, | 
§ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


ORATORIOS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA. | 


FESTIVALS. 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 


OFFICE: 
1520 CHESTNUT STREET. 








Frieda Siemens 


@————— THE EMINENT GERMAN PIANISTE.——————-® 
American Tour October to April. 


UNDER DIRECTION OF | 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


BALDWIN PIANO USED. 


Vittorio Carpi. 
V ITTORIO CARPI, the renowned baritone and vocal 


instructor, who is busy teaching at his residence, 210 
West Fifty-ninth street, opposite the Park, and who will 
reappear in New York at Mendelssohn Hall on the 
evening of November 29, has favored us with some inter 
esting information of his career, which we will publish 
Irom time to time 

After his opera tour in the United States and South 
\merica he sang from 1878 until 1884 in the most impor 
tant theatres of Europe, with Patti, Donadio, Bellincioni, 
Nevada, Gayarre, Masini, &c. During that time he was en 


" 


gaged to sing at the theatres of Baron Von Dervies in 


ugano and in Nice. In these theatres the greatest artists 





f the day were engaged, and the famous orchestra was 
mducted by Miller Berghaus, who orchestrated the 
cond | Rhapsody, and w by the way, has orches 
trated expressly for Signor Carpi “La Priére du Soir,” of 
Gounod. The first nist at that time was César Thom 
[The opera and concert given were gratis and for 

ty, and the spectators were princes, dukes, and all the 

élite of the city. In the year 1881, “La Vie pour le Czar,” 

y Glinka, was given, and the Grand Duke Nicholas of 
R 1, now Czar, w nvited for the occasion After the 


performance Signor Carpi was invited to the royal supper, 





e grand duke congratulated him for tl manner in 
which he executed the role of Sussanin, and he received 
l on hand me and costly jewel 


f 1884, he sang thirty nights in 
lraviat with Mlle. Lablanche (Davenport 


). During the 
same year he sang in Turin at the time of the exposition, 
night witl Tamagne One f these per 


was given in honor of the royal family. He 





ng at a great charity concert in the salon of the ex 
Tamagno and Bellincioni before the court 
1g and queen at the end of the concert congratu 
lated personally ali the artists before more than 4,000 ap 
season 1885 in London a 
musicale was given at the yme of the Duchess of Man 
chester in honor of the Princess of Wales, Signor Carp 
ng the only artist invited to sing, accompanied by Sir 


luchess’ guests that night were all 


\ few days later he was invited to sing at a grand soirée 


at Marlborough House. Two days after he received the 


MARLBOR( un House 
Lonpon, June jo, 1885 

Lieut.-Ge Sir Dig I n, Comptroller and Treasurer of the 
Housel ese ents to Signor Carpi, and has been 
recte I the Prince nd Prince f Wales to ask his acceptance 
f the accompanying pin as a souvenir of his sit to their Roya 
Highnesses at this ise on Sunday evening, the 14th inst 

WALKER-SEVERN ScHOOL oF Musk The first musicale 


»f the Walker-Severn School of Music was given in the 
idio of Francis Walker in the Van Dyck last Monday 


evening. The program follows 
eme and Variations (Rondo alla Russe S 
From Suite for V n and | 
I nd Seve nd Mrs. Ed is 
M ( Walker 
e lr Chopis 
I Bacc ntes Severt 
Mrs. Edmund Severn 
W le Mierscl 
( nensang Lassen 
Francis Walker 
I e Song Severn 
\ Ka > c 


Edmund Severn 
Db fror I Masnadier Verd 
Miss Walker and Mr. Walker 


\ criticism of the music will be published next Wednes 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
INSTRUCTION. For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Studio: 60 West 39th St. ARNOLD SOMLYO, Mgr., 
Phone: 2058-38 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


Baldwin Piano used. 





Concert Direction .. . 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 


Vocal and Instrumental. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 
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128 MaryLanp Avenue, S. W., 


Tue BertHowpr, 
WASHINGTON, 


November 9, 1901. 


VALUE OF PROGRAMS AS ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HE program is undoubtedly a form of advertisement. 
It is a much better advertisement for any musician 
to have his name printed upon a program than it is for 
him to have it printed upon a large number of circulars 
together with his press notices. Press notices are often 
overlooked. It takes some mental exertion and some 
time to read press notices; and it is a well-known fact that 
the majority of the inhabitants of our sphere try to avoid 
the former whenever it is possible. Then, too, time is 
valuable, and when there is any danger of any of it being 
spent in exercising one’s brain it should be hoarded. It 

is a very bad plan to indulge in this thinkiag habit. 

But to return to programs. Fortunately, people can 
look at programs and read them without thinking very 
hard. Furthermore, they have a habit of looking at a 
program to find out what is being sung or played o1 
fiddled—not that it is exactly necessary to do this, as the 
program often contains the wrong information on this 
point and serves only to tell them what is not being sung 
or played or fiddled; but they don’t care fiddlesticks and 
so “they are right and I am right and everything is righi 
as right can be.” 

Well, anyway, a man’s name will be read if it is on a 
program; and some people will take home the program 
and paste it in a scrapbook and bring it out to show 
whenever there is any company in the parlor. So the 
program is a good form of advertisement. 

Notwithstanding the splendid advertising value of this 
little sheet of paper which is handed around to the audi- 
ence, musicians are just about as careless in getting out 
their programs as it is possible for them to be. Programs 
that are correct in every detail from beginning to finish 
are almost impossible to find. Picking up any program 
it random, one can almost always find a large number of 
and had I space to insert right here all 
the programs of last season’s Washington concerts, hardly 
one would be found which could be called perfect. 

I pick up a recent program which is really much better 
and will point out a few mistakes it 


careless errors, 


than the 
contains 


average, 
Here it is: 
FIRST STUDIO RECITAL, 
Pupils of Archibald Olmstead, 1323 G street, November 1, 1901. 
a a ee ee 
Miss Gladmond, 


Capprioncece, A. atl. s.scc2ccccesesdsccesctcococccccccces és eRVORRAGOS 
Miss Eva Barrows. 
WRGOUIIINS. coc csctccccccseccesccccccvessccccecvcncesceosucsscoes McDowell 
Miss Ethal Offutt 
Gee: COMB os oeiccccccsevessccecniecssvocsctccccbicccdcscouccenenesos Behr 
Master Grove Morgan. 
Song Without Words, A mi..........0.e0e+ee+-ee+ee++++-» Mendelssohn 
Miss Bessie Orchard. 
Valse, C sharp mi......cccccccccccsccccscccscccccccvcccccsccveses Chopin 
Miss Gladmond. 
Octave Studies, Theme and Var..........-.-0-ceeceeeeeee W. G. Smith 
Miss Barrows, 
MIND scent ccdnedansesdvoccsotcovesncustncteonontceseons Schumann 
DOU os vcececccsdecsvecsercscdvacccorevicccsacousoovers Moszkowsk1 


Mr. Olmstead. 

The first mistake I notice is the spelling of capriccioso, 
the second that of “MacDowell.” This latter mistake is 
frequently made in Washington programs. Secondly, the 
spelling of ‘“novellette’ and “Nachtstiicke,” a result of 
mere carelessness, not ignorance, although the spelling 
of “Novellette” is correct from the German stand- 
point. Thirdly, the abbreviation Mr. Olmstead uses for 
“Minor” is not good, although I have seen it used. Then 
there is an inconsistency in the program. The heading 
tells us that the recital is by the “pupils of Archibald 
Olmstead,” and the last pupil who performs is “Mr. Olm- 
stead.” Surely Mr. Olmstead is not a pupil of himself. 
The next is a suggestion, not a criticism. Instead of 
writing the names of his pupils as “Miss Gladmond” and 
“Miss Barrows,” why not give the first names of these 
young ladies? Also, it would be an improvement if Mr. 
Olmstead had given the “opus number” of each selection. 

And yet this sample is much better in all matters of 
detail than the average Washington program. 

Ss = 

The second musical entertainment of the Saengerbund 
was given at the clubrooms last Sunday. The program 
included a chorus, “Serenade,” by Spicker; violin solos 
“Cavatina,” by Raff, and a Brahms “Hungarian Dance,” 
played by William H. Scholz; soprano solo, “Chanson 
Provengale,” by Dell’ Acqua, sung by Mrs. Alice Kraft 
Benson; piano solos, “Nachtstiicke,” Schumann, and Cho- 
pin’s Waltz in E minor, played by Rebecca Heine Behr- 
end; Schubert’s “Der Lindenbaum” ‘and “Good-bye. 
Robin” (an unannounced alteration in the printed pro 
gram), sung by Mrs. William T. Reed, and tenor solos, 
Schubert’s “Schafer’s Klagelied” and “Last Night,” by 
Kjerulf, sung by Charles B. Xanten. The encores were a 
piano arrangement of the “Song to the Evening Star,” 
from “Tannhauser,” by Miss Behrend, and Chadwick’s 
“Dear Love, When in Thine Arms,” sung by Mrs. Ben- 
son. Leon Reizenstein was to have sung a bass solo en- 
titled “The Silesian Toper and the Devil.” None of the 
gentlemen mentioned were present, however, and Mr. 
Claudy, the president, ventured the opinion that Mr. Rei- 
zenstein was spending the evening with his fiery friend 
One of the principal features was the singing of Mrs 
Alice Kraft Benson, who has a well placed voice and 
who sings coloratura and other styles with artistic dis 
crimination. Mr. Xander is to be commended ior the 
singing of the society under his direction. He did not 
reach his usual high mark, however, in the accompani- 
ment to the Dell’ Acqua piece. 

<< 

A recent addition to the force of the musical department 
in the Congressional Library is Oswald Welti, a wel! 
known violinist in town; also a member of the Rake- 


mann String Quartet. The superintendent is W. Il 
Whittlesy, and the assistant superintendent is Miss Myrta 
L. Mason, who will be remembered as the author of some 
interesting articles in the Etude. 


= = 


I have received neat announcements from Sol Minster 
and Miss Mary A. Cryder. 


Se <= 


One of the most talented pupils of Fraulein Koehle i: 
Herbert Fit Kalaze. 
eS = 


Judging from the singing of the majority of the high 
sopranos in Washington I should say that good voices of 
this class were in great demand. Mrs. Alice Kraft Ben 
son is a soprano who should be heard more frequently. 
Mrs. Joseph Chunn and Mrs. Charles H. Bayly are two 
other sopranos with good voices. Last but not least, all 
three are good looking. BERENICE THOMPSON. 





Clavier Piano Schooi. 
HE third recital of this season at Clavier Piano School 
was given last Friday evening at Clavier Hall. A 
program of piano numbers was presented with some in- 
structive and encouraging remarks by A. K. Virgil, direc- 
tor of the school. The program Jamas for itself: 
Prelude and Fugue, C minor........ 


EE Se Ra as ole dab Rae de te bekknndidescitedsettecnsest Handel 
ee ..Gluck-Brahms 
Murmuring Zephyrs.. pos dvantveeiewases “ee pécnsened Jensen 
Miss ‘Bertha Killen, 

ape ee oot Pere eee ‘ ...+..Rubinstein 


-Chopin 


Romance ...... sees 
te GN sd dicsecudones : ‘ 
Miss Grace E. Modasen, 
Remarks by A, K, Virgil, director. Subject: “The Work Before 
Us” (continued). 
I GE Oi cncncctctbdsscicctebasne 
John R. Bebewe. 


. Beethoven 


Rerceuse an tiie ee Brahms- Bendel 

Miss Bertha M. Rohere 

Rhapsodie, No. 6.. - piasetteneeuce .. ++. Liszt 
Miss Jennie Wells Chase 

It is perhaps unnecessary to speak individually of the 
playing of these pupils. Their playing was characterized 
by the same clearness, individuality and musicianship that 
Mr. Virgil’s pupils always show. 

Mr. Virgil’s remarks were, in effect, toward the unify- 
ing of the school work, arranging the course of study in 
grades according to the several terms. 

That these recitals have come to be recognized in the 
musical life of this city as something more than the usual 
pupils’ recitals is shown by the large audiences and en 
thusiastic interest manifested 

The recitals this season will be varied by the assistance 
of artists, both singers and instrumentalists 





HucH Witu1aMs Sincs.—This prominent pupil of Dud 
ley Buck; Jr., recently sang for the Women’s Press Club, 
and made a big hit with “Daphne’s Love,” by Ronalds, and 
the popular “All Thro’ the Night.” Williams is getting 
a firmer hold on his fine voice and can thank Mr. Buck 
for this steady development. A singer of manly appear 
ance, and blest with temperament, he should make a suc 
cess of his career. The Babcock-Buck Sunday musicales 
will be resumed the first Sunday in December. 











Engagements? 


—---- 30 an- 


19 already closed—for 








KNABE PIANO USED. 


New Telephone No.; 
1610 Madison Sq. 


SLIVINSKI 


Would like to close balance as soon as possible, 
so if you are interested write to 


R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, 












































Broadway and 26th St., New York City. 
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NEVADA: 


And Her Company of Assisting European Artists, 


Direction of EDWARD STEVENS and ALBERT SUTHERLAND.—®, J. MURPHY, Representative, 
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American Tour orf 


PABLO CASALS, Violoncellist. H 


MOREAU, Pianist. 


MAQUARRE, Flutist. 
HEATHE GREGORY, Basso. 


Opening, Colonial Theatre, Boston, November 26. 


First 
Appearance 


America, 


iB rr 


1902. 


a 


4 FOR TERMS AND DATES, SPECIAL RECITALS OR CONCERTS, ADDRESS 


Room 3 New Zealand Building, 37th Street and ) Sennen NEW YORK CITY. 
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A TRIBUTE TO FREDERIC ARCHER. 


Pittssurc, Pa., November 4, 1901 


Editors The Musical Courier 

HE passing of Frederic Archer, at the height of his 
\ g fame and usefulness, impels us to reckon up his life 
work for art, wherein his busy hand and brain have been 
sO prominent. 

He will be remembered, 
nent exemplar of the modern school of organ playing, nor 
as a foremost master of the resources of his instrument, 
who fascinated the attention both of the American and the 
European world, nor as the brilliant lecturer and critic, 
nor merely as the skilled composer and director. And yet 
and more. Such men cannot be said 


we think, not only as the emi- 


he was all of these— 
to die. They leave too deep an impress upon their age 
and time. Their works abide. 

It is as the artist and musician that the next generation 
will rate Mr. Archer higher than even we have done. The 
breadth and liberality of his cultured taste and re 
candor as a seeker after truth 


true 
fined judgment, 
and his benevolent 


his perfect 
wish to judge none but 


will point with deep 


and beauty, 
righteous judgment upon the merits, 
ening emphasis his views upon the true mission of art to 


If that 


which 


our race envy and narrow jealousy of 
the history of 
died, as 


they 


unmanly 
marred music, 


they must there have 


others, have so often 
found lodgment in his heart, 
For in his public instructions 
sought the good, the content, the 
informing soul, the genius of his art, first of all; and, hav 


ing found it, proceeded to interpret it with all his might, in 


in uncongenial soil. 


were never heard. He 


his day and generation, through the media of all schools 


his shrine and native home—’twas there 


No selfish ambition swayed him. 


Art was at once 
he lived and worshipped 


He was loyal to his standards, and inspired by the courage 


his strong convictions. Thus he was not merely mag 


netic, but often electrifying to the multitudes that flocked 
to his recitals. 
There were about a half million attendants during his 


Pittsburg, and numbered by millions 
before he came to this country 

He believed his art to be.the 
to heaven, 
ist he 


of the 


six seasons in were 
best offering he could make 
religious devotion of the born art- 


oblation all that 


and with the 
to eliminate from that was 


fore he had att: 


sought 


earth earthy. B 1ined majority he 
and on the Continent 
satisfied 
genius 


lf as well as others 


was already known in England asa 


coming master of music. He was never with his 


own attainments, but with the instinct of real con 


stantly sought at once to improve hims¢e 


The purity of his standard was ever conspicuous in his 


compositions, his lectures, his transcriptions and his con- 
We found it to be 


choir 


the same here in his highly 

Episcopal Church of the 
Ascension during the closing years of his life. where some 
of the best religious music to be heard in America was con 
stantly offered, occasion of his burial 
a deeply moved congregation attested their sense of an ir 


cert work 


successful service at the 


and where on the sad 


reparable loss 
His 
he publishe 


lectures and more of his should 


d than he permitted to be put in permanent form 


compositions now 


luring his life The only complaint we remember to have 


heard was that his exceeding modesty made him unwilling 


cital with Gérardy; 


January 22 


concert ; 


} 


avenue, the “ 


to play his own pieces, as often as his public aaa to 
hear them. Writers have repeatedly alluded to the catho 
licity of his intellectual taste, using the term, of course, in 
its non-religious This was quite true of him. 
Whether as an interpreter of the rugged genius of the 
North, born amid its wild peaks and auroral skies, or the 
passionate languors of the South, the barbaric simplicity 
of the West, or the sensuous splendors of the East, he 
was at home in all schools of his art and painted his tone 
pictures with a master touch. 

We did not know whether he showed the more consum- 
skill in his reproductions of the majestic lines of 
Bach and Handel, or the enchanting and fairy-like concep- 
tions of Mendelssohn, ancient or modern, fugue or witches’ 
dance. Gregorian tone or opera, grave he found 
the good in everything, and instantly impressed it upon his 
audience with the indelible hand of genius 

Wherever he wrought, he leavened the public taste. That 
sacred goal. To that his whole life bore 
witness. No self-seeking, no hunger for applause, no 
thirst for popularity, could move him from his purpose. 
He died as he had lived, full of plans for the advance- 
ment of true art and the education of the people. We 
have laid to rest a great musician who has raised his art 
in the esteem of his age, and left it better than he found 
it. He now listens to rarer harmonies than earth has 
known E. H. Russet. 


sense. 


mate 


or gay, 


was him his 





HeRBert WITHERSPOON.- Herbert Witherspoon, the basso, 
has already filled several important engagements, and has 
On October 18 he sang in Pitts 

Art Society concert in Carnegie Hall 
and he was.immediately re-engaged for 
March. On October 21 
and on the 
Witherspoon at 


been booked for many more 
burg at the Musical 
with great success 
the Pittsburg Orchestra concert in 
24th gave a 
Stamford 


he sang in concert at Philadelphia, 
Mrs 
Witherspoon's 


sing recital, assisted by 
Mrs. 
earned her instant recognition 


Conn beautiful accompaniments 
follows: No 
Rowe-Shelley 


song and 


Mr. Witherspoon’s engagements are as 
vember 18, Brooklyn Amateur Club, Harry 
November 26, Atlanta, Ga., 
December 30, St 
Union Musical Club; December 5, 
with Mrs. Julie Wyman; 
recital; December 11 
York city; 


conductor; cello re 


Louis, song recital for 
Denver, song recital 
December 6, Boulder, Col., song 
Victor Harris, New 
Ohio, “‘Messiah 
“Creation”; Feb 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Pittsburg. with 
Ohio, orchestral 
Chicago, 


concert with 


December 12 and 13, Oberlin 
and 23, Montreal 
Brooklyn Institute; 
['wentieth Century Club, recital; 
Pittsburg Orchestra: March 
Belvidere, 


Canada 
February 13 
March 
Akron 
Ill., recital ; 


ruary 6, 


April 9. April 10 
oncert 
Mr. Witherspoon also has a large class of pupils, and is 


Park 


situated 


usier than ever. In his new residence studio, 571 


7 
Hetherington,” he is most pleasantly 
for this part of his work. 


Huco Kaun As a welcome on his return home the 
any friends of Hugo Kaun, the composer in Milwaukec 
arranged a grand “Kommers” for last Wednesday night 
nd a large body of Wisconsin citizens attended. They 


gave him a great reception. 


" BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER RECITALS. 
Bloomfield Zeisler at Mendels- 
November 16, and 





HE 


sohn 


Fannie 
Saturday 


rcitals of 
Hall, 


Tuesday afternoon, 


afternoon, 


November 19, are attracting the usual 


enthusiastic interest 3oth programs include a number of 


“requests,”’ and in case of each list the great artist departs 


from the conventional arrangement 


Saturday afternoon, November 16, Madame Zeisler will 
play this program: 
Caprice on Airs from the Ballet of the opera Alceste Gluck 
Sonate, op, 11 os yeas Beethoven 
Théme Varié et Puget > (dedicated | to Mrs. Zeisler) Schitt 
A le Bien Aimée (Valse), op. so, No Schitt 
Nocturne, op. 37, No. 2 Chopin 
Etude, op. 25, No. 9 (by request) Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53 Chopin 
En Forme d’Etude (dedicated to Mrs. Zeisler Leschetizky 
Gondoliera, op. 4: M oszkowski 
Impatience (No, 1 from Spring, op. 57) Moszkowski 
Etude, C major (On False Notes) (by request Rubinstein 
Valse (Man lebt nur cinmal) Strauss 

This is the list for Tuesday afternoon, November 19: 


‘ Schumann 
5 Mendelssohn 
f the Elves (by request) Mendelssohn 


Papillons, op. 2 
Variations Sérieuses, op 
Wedding March and Bases « 


Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2 Srahms 
Ballade, op. 23 (by request) Chopin 
Berceuse, op. 57 Chopin 
Scherzo, op. 20 Chopin 


MacDowell 


Saint-Saéns 


Hexentanz, op. 17 (by request) 
Etude (Prélude), op. sz, No. 3 


On the Mountains (by request) " Grieg 
Norwegischer Brautzug im Vorueberzichen (by request) Grieg 
Caprice Espagfiol, op. 37 Moszkowsk 


FE. M. BowMan Last week we printed a story of the 
session of the Wyoming and Lackawanna County Musical 
Alliance held in Factoryville, October 21 to 25, which was 
conducted by E. M. Bowman, the well-known organist and 


teacher, and at which his daughter, Bessie M. Bowman 


was the soloist 


The Scranton Tribune of October 24 said of E. M 


Bowman’s conducting: “The way that the chorus handles 
the difficult music taken up demonstrates the fact more 
fully than ever that Professor Bowman is a remarkable 
conductor, and that he has a systen f instruction all his 
own s 

The Scranton Tribune had the following to say of Miss 
fessie M. Bowman’ nd singing M Bowman 
has a very strong, sweet contralto voice f which she has 
splendid control, and at once captivates her audience 

* * * Her concert w rl lact ¢ ight Is iP contr alto 
was of the highest class, and she was repeatedly encored 
by the appreciative yudience 

MaApAME TorPADIE ByorKsteN Puptts.—Miss Nellie 
Wright, the pretty daughter of Rosa Linde, the celebrated 
contralto, who has been a pupil some t f Madame 
Bjorksten, has a series of three engagements in Nort! 
Adams, Mass., and in Bangor. Me. She is a most pleasing 
singer A young lad named Car! Anderson, a Dane, h 
made a five years’ contract with All Angels’ P. E. Churcl 
on w est End avenue, and other pupils are making names 
for themselves and their te eacher. 
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SsSoPYPrrRaAaAno. 
Dates Booking for Concert, Recital and Oratorio. 


WEST: 
CHARLES R. BAKER, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


EAST: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
181 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
VOCAL RECITALS———_ 
ia English, Freach, German, Italian and Russian. 


For terms and dates address 
ALICE F. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., Leadon, W., Eagiand. 











LIZA DELHASE-WICKES, 
The Brilliant Beigian Pianiste. 
GERTRUDE VON BETZ, 
Pianiste, (First Prize Leipzig Conservatory.) 
ALFRED DONALDSON WICKES, 
Violinist. 





ARNOLD SOMLYO, Manager 


Has the honor to announce the following distinguished Musical Artists: 





CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





HENRIETTE WEBER, 
Pianiste and Accompanist. 
FLORENCE SAGE, Pianiste, 
In Historical Recitals 
MINNE HUMPHRVYVES, 








BALDWIN PIANO USTED. = 

















ACCOMPANIST. 


F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Fiano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark 
Secretary New York State M. T. A 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS 











The 
capabilities. His voice, whi 


joy. He could not have been su 


In America 
November, 


* Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn ’ = Liza Lehmann’s curiously weird 


‘ Myself when voune. "July 4, 190) 
London Music 


Stage—“ Mr. Whitney Tew proved himeelf a singer of excellent 
is a bass of great compass, is a 
sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with passion and 


‘ourter—** Mr. Whitney Tew's singing was marked in 
by a high order of | loteiiaeane. He is one of the few singers now before and brains 4 success.’ 


WHITNEY TEW 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


Ladies’ 


in his rendering of Schumann's 
supremely hard work for a single 


moody, with its pedal-note of acute sorrow. . . Mr. 


‘6siD, 
*"— May 25, 1901. 


the public who possesses the many qualifications that mean success. 


December 
and! January. 


dramatic significance of the text. 


Besides a voice powerful and sympathetic he has a remarkable memory, 
and he never fails to dis epley an intuitive knowledge of the — and 


Schubert and Schumann he exhibited great powers of vocalization an 
expression, and a style in singing German so smecougaly Teutonic that 
it was hard at times to realize his Am — 
in English were equally impresstve."’—July 5, 1901. 


and deserves praise. 
of conveying it to others, while in 
and little to desire. Mr. Tew essayed 


In four songs by Bach, Brah: 


Three songs per to 
success.""—May 23 1901 





Field—“ That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the 
first of his recitals in Steinway Hali 
riam ' was a great test of Mr. Tew's manner and inflection, and he sus- 
tained the interest of his audience well throughout it; 


& powerful voice of fine quality, and he has both the voice 


Daily Telegraph—* Mr. Tew is an artist who commands attention 
Especially has he the gift of feeling and the power 
oint of intelligence he leaves but 
ast evening songs of widely con- 
Saag kinds and of various countres, but the manner and spirit pro- 
each were easily revealed. and the result was a conspicuous 








Sole 
Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East (7th Street 
NEW YORK 


Madame Lehman's ‘In Memo 


and it is a 
voice—fragmentary, passionate, 
ew is fortunate 
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HE present week has scen a very considerable ad- 

vance into the musical season. Hitherto most oi 
the concerts that have taken place have been given by per- 
formers of recognized standing. Now, however, the 
platforms of the London concert halls are beginning to 
be filled by artists of less renown and often of very much 
less competence, who are either making their trial flight 
or are giving their ‘‘annual concert,” more, it is to be 
feared, with a view to personal endowment than to mak- 
ing any valuable addition to the storehouse of art. 


it 
‘) 


The most important concert of the week has been that 
given on Monday night by Dr. Richter at St. James’ Hall 
His program was by far the most interesting of any of 
the three which he is giving. Not that that is saying very 
much, for, as we have pointed out before, novelties in Dr. 
Richter’s programs are conspicuous by their absence. On 
this occasion, however, he gave one work which was new 
at any rate, as far as the Richter concerts are concerned. 
Dr. Edward Eligar’s “Cockaigne” Overture is a welcome 
addition to the Richter repertory, for it is a fine, well 
written work, and quite worthy to represent a man 
who is, perhaps, the most promising of the younger Eng- 
lish composers. The least familiar of the other numbers 
was Smetana’s “Ultava,” while Tschaikowsky was repre- 
sented by his Third Orchestral Suite and Mozart by his 
G minor Symphony. To dilate on Dr. Richter’s readings 
is quite superfluous 


Se <= 


On Monday evening a new humorist made a bid for 
fortune at Bechstein Hall. Harrison Hill has a great ad- 
vantage over the majority of the modern society enter- 
tainers in that he possesses a very strong sense of humor 
of a rather sarcastic and cynical turn. He is, moreover, 
an excellent pianist, and some of his musical skits were 
particularly happy, especially his variations on “Three Blind 
Mice” in the styles of well-known composers, in which he 
hit off the peculiarities of Chopin, Bach, Mendelssohn, 


I 








HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, ’ 


November 3, 1901 § 


Mozart and other composers with remarkable 
accuracy. His Richter-Sousa combine was another very 
successful sketch, the idea being that each of these two 
great conductors conducted his orchestra simultaneously 
The idea is a good one and certainly 
succeeded single- 


Handei, 


with the other. 
proved very entertaining. Mr. Hill 
handed in holding his audience for the best part of two 
hours, and he should prove a great success as an enter- 


tainer. 


Tuesday was particularly rich in concerts. Two piano 
At St. James’ Hall 


recitals took place in the afternoon. 
which, though 


Ernest Schelling presented a program 
thoroughly orthodox in every way, could hardly be de- 
scribed as anything but stereotyped. His performances of 
Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata” and Schumann’s Fan- 
taisia in C call neither for praise nor blame, He displayed 
a certain amount of sympathy with the music and a good 
technic, but his readings did not bear the stamp of indi- 
viduality. He also gave a group of Chopin pieces, but in 
these he hardly caught the spirit of the composer, and his 
interpretation was cold in the extreme 


At Steinway Hall a clever and very young Australian 
pianist, Percy Grainger, made a successful first appearance 
on the same afternoon. As a performer he has un- 
doubted merits, but it is difficult to understand what could 
have induced him to include a transcription of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Casse Noisette” Suite in his program. There 
is plenty of good jfiano music in existence without falling 
back on transcriptions from orchestral works, and of all 
orchestral pieces in the world this would seem to be least 
adapted for the purpose, depending so greatly as it does 
on the orchestration. 

eS €& 


3echstein Hall was occupied by Kelley Cole and David 
Baxter, who gave a successful vocal recital, at which Miss 
Kathleen Bruckshaw acted as pianist. 


In the evening W. H. Bell’s new symphonic prelude, “A 
Song in the Morning,” was played for the first time in 
London at the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concert. This 
work, which was written for the Gloucester Musical Fes- 
tival, improves greatly on acquaintance. Well written, well 
scored and full of interesting matter, it stamps Mr. Bell as 
a composer with a firm grip of his art from whom great 
things may be expected. At this concert, too, Glazounow’s 
“Ouverture Solennelle,” a beautiful work which has never 
been played in England before, was included in the pro- 
gram. 


fe 


At Steinway Hall, on the same evening, Miss Mary 
Warley gave the second of her three recitals 
eS << 


Wednesday seemed to be given over to chamber music 
In the afternoon the Kruse Quartet, which has now be- 
come qu‘te an institution, and a very valuable one, too, 
gave the first of three concerts at St. James’ Hall. The 
program opened with Eugen d’Albert’s Quartet in E fiat, 
a beautiful and interesting work, which deserves more fre- 
quent performance. The curious second movement, re 
markable for the clever coloring, was particularly well 
played. This quartet has not been given in London for 
some years now, but it is to be hoped that it will in future 
be included in programs of chamber music more frequently. 
Herr Johann Kruse was also joined by Isodor Cohn in a 
violin sonata by Richard Strauss. 


In the evening the Wessely String Quartet, consisting of 
Messrs. Wessely, Spencer Dyke, Lionel Tertis and B. P. 
Parker, gave an excellent concert at Bechstein Hall. 
These works were included in the program: Brahms’ Quar- 
\ minor; Dvorak’s, in G, and Haydn’s, in D, op. 
The advantages of constant association were 
were 


tet in 
64, No. 5 
very manifest in the playing, and all three works 
treated with an admirable ensemble and real artistic ability. 


yy) = 
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_—— 


A rather unnecessary concert was given in the afternoon 
at Steinway Hall by C. P. Castleman and Miss Annie 
Mr. Castleman is a somewhat amateurish bari- 
tone and composer. His voice is rather hard and thin, and 
his songs have not much musical value. The best of them 
was a setting of Heine’s “Der Asra,” but Rubinstein has 
little to fear from this fresh rival. Miss Parsons’ playing 
can hardly be criticised, as she asked the indulgence of the 
audience, owing to the fact that she has recently been suf- 
Helen Trust sang with 
Hambleton also 


Parsons. 


fering from a severe illness. Mrs 
her usual charm and distinction, and J. E 


appeared. 
Ze Pd 
— 
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In the evening Miss Violet Defries gave a vocal recital at 


the same hall. 


_s as 
__ _ 


On Thursday evening concerts were given at the Bech 
stein Hall by Miss Elvira Gambogi and Miss Amelia Hold 
ing, and at Steinway Hall by Miss Florence Almond 


=e < 


On Friday afternoon Miss Marie Molto gave a concert at 
the Bechstein Hall. She had originally intended to give 
this concert in conjunction with Miss Marie Busch, but 
illness preventing the latter from appearing her place was 
taken by Miss Beatrice Spencer, a pupil of Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi, who sang a number of songs in excellent style 
Miss Molto herself played a number of interesting violin 
pieces, including Bach’s E minor Sonata, with piano ac- 
companiment, and Brahms’ Sonata in G, the piano part be- 
ing taken by Miss Maud Brenwell. In these she displayed 














R. JOSEPH SMITH HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HE HAS ARRANGED FOR A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CONSISTING OF A LIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERTS ONLY, DURING 
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JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1903, OF THE CELEBRATED 


Kaim Orchestra -¢ Munich, 


HE FAME OF MR. WEINGARTNER AND OF THE ORGANIZATION 
WHICH HE HAS UNDER HIS PERMANENT DIRECTION DIS- 
PENSES WITH ANY COMMENT WHATEVER AS TO THE ARTISTIC 
MPORTANCE OF THISZSANNOUNCEMENT.......cccccscscccevcccccer 


DIRECTED BY 








FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


Telegrams : 


Smith-Rondinelli-Florence. 


Kindly address all communications to 


Concert and Theatrical Direction JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli, 
Florence, Italy. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








thoroughly good taste, though her readings were nothing 


out of the ordinary. 
TZ € 


On the same afternoon Miss Lilly West gave a piano 
recital at St. James’ Hall. 
fe € 


On Saturday afternoon the first of those musical orgies 
known az: the London Ballad Concerts took place at Queen’s 
Hall. Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Louise Dale, Mme 
Clara Butt, Miss Ada Crossley, Miss Edna Thornton and 
Messrs. Plunket Greene, Whitworth Milton and Ivor Fos 
ter were the singers, treating their audience to some 
two and a half hours of uninterrupted ballads, good, bad 
and indifferent. 

eS & 

During the week the Carl Rosa Opera Company has been 
performing at the Coronet Theatre. The only incident of 
note was the first London performance given by this com 
pany of “Siegfried.” The undertaking was little short of 
heroic, and though the performance was not above criti 
cism, perhaps naturally enough, seeing that it is a touring 
company, it was, upon the whole, very satisfactory. E. C 
Hedmondt's Siegfried was a particularly good performance 
He sang the music splendidly and acted well from begin 
ning to end. Most conductors, by the way, have to com 
plain that performers do not pay sufficient attention to the 
beat. Mime seemed to have taken this to heart, and never 
apparently, did anything else, which rendered his actions 
rather trying after a time. The staging was good, though 
one or two hitches occurred. The anvil, for instance, was 
so impressed by the virtues of Nothung that it fell in two 
long before the sword was half forged. The orchestra, 
however. was very good, and Mr. Goosens proved an ad 
mirable conductor. The company certainly deserves all 


credit for its enterprise. 


A Saenger Pupil’s Success in Opera. 
RS. MARIE RAPPOLD sang the leading role in the 


production of Strauss’ opera, “Die Fledermaus,” by 
the Arion Society, of Brooklyn, at the Arion Hall and also 
at the Amphion Theatre, and scored a great success, as the 
following notices testify: 
The palm of the evening belonged undoubtedly ¢t M me Mar 
Rappold as Rosalind. She sang brilliantly, played brilliantly 
made a brilliant appearance Brooklyrer Herold (translation) 


In Mme. Marie Rappold Mr. Claassen had, above al! things 
Rosalind than whom no director could wish a better or more bea 
ful one. Madame Rappold achieved a great success. She voke 
like a goddess and acted and sang magnificently. Oscar Saenge 
may well be proud of this pupil.—Brooklyner Freie Presse (trans 


tion). 


The Rosalind was Mme, Marie Rappold. Her lovely, sympathet 
t 


he success of the performance.—New York Staats Zeitung 


personality and her fine vocal work undoubtedly added great 





lation) 


Many of the opera houses might consider themselves fortunate 


have such a Rosalind as this charming Madame Rappold 
tr 


beth histrionically and vocally so excellent. She has an elegant 


wh $ 


pearance, and in costume and carriage was just the grande dame 


that the part demanded.—New Yorker Herold (translation) 


SEVERN-WALKER Reception Days.—Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
mund Severn and Francis Walker have issued cards for 
“Tuesdays” during the season at the Van Dyck studios 
The reception hours are 4 to 7 p. m. These artists are 
jointly interested in a school opened this autumn, where all 
branches of music are taught after methods that appeal 
to reason and the artist sense 


ERSKINE | 


PORTER 


EIGHT YEARS OF AGE 


~=——— BOY SOPRANO 


CHURCH AND CONCERT. ¢ 


THE SAAR CONCERT. again by an audience that was plainly captivated by his playing 
Ledger, Philadelphia, November 7, 1% 
L OUIS SAAR gave a concert of his own composition: 


in Carnegie Lyceum last Friday evening. This was Lacking the potency of Wagner, disarranged for concert purposes 
the program: and also the vogue of the first series, the first concert of the second 
’ Variation nd Fuge ' 9 series of the Boston Symphony Orchestra drew a small audience t 

ariations anc u 2c, OP. 2 























" . cl y auditorium at the Academy of Music last evening to hear a 
First prize, Boston, 1899 ir ' 
. delightful soloist, an artist of the rank, Gérardy, the ‘cellist, ina 
Songs . B c h § 
gitimate orchestra pr Tram n whoict ec ens venth ym 
Thranen (MS.) : . . tint , . 
' r ir d major ¥ 5 asi irst n nterest 
Sternlein, op. 19, No. 1 . bons ” —™ ) , . : 
Lalo’s concerto is a work that is not long drawn out, and the 
Der Schwur (MS.) te ' anal . 
" r d beauties, a “ s it hart n an rhythmic b rround 
Liebesfahrt (MS.) ee eee vm oe : ace Ep 
y certain exot effect. whicl wever, are quite in the ver 
Gefunden (MS.). he - 7 " P , , : . H be 
“ r serardy s satistying artist Ss r 
Miss Edith R. Chapman pte : ‘ .* 
. f a beautiful singing quality, ravishing the broad weeping 
Piano soli ; 
_ tilena and always sure and pure and m« “ The neert 
Prelude 
; work and the lering was thoroughly ar 
Elegie ' P * 
a re n re embe 
Kleine Romanze : , 4 
Rhapsodie 
S : The Wednesday nig ‘ f e Boston Symphony Or s 
Songs 
Abends, op. 16, No. 4 1 my Ly ncert ghtly called hy ctive fea 
Far Dich, op. 24, No. 4 ¢ < nce f La I mn y yom Gérardy and 
r ig ) f Ss nt 
Harfenmadchens Lied, op. 14, No. 2 . . — . _— ” 
x S f Bee r I I r exceedingly 
LADEN, S 2h, HO, 8 hart iin nd ft f ad , 
I arming r 7 ec cc ra admirable 
Miss Edith R. Chapman . , , ; , 
Piso : I r and Gerard playe w an : C it:men and 
gota. ef and fluent P e facile exe n and e unaff ¢ 
Berceuse, op. 22, No. 4 H 
. 7 f ‘ ' 1 e¢ w r € itisiying and 
A la Valse, op. 25, No. 4 . , , " } py 
t n Sha | 
Renée, op. Nos c ade an individual « “ rica 
. n th ‘ ‘ P nm < I " 
Walzer, op. 28, N 1 ‘ — we silts 
I \ , F . : f the estra in this w k was scarce r markable than tha 
he Variation and ugue were reviewed at length <<... * end a to be remarked was the tasteful apprecia 
in THe Musicat Courter. In performance the euphoni- tion wit hich Mr. Gerick nducted it mes. Philede 

ous treatment of the instrument, without any attempt ai ! November 7, 1901 

mere color massing, gave to the compositi ess au 

tere character than a casual reading suggested And the , . 

= . = a casual reading suggested ae Brounorr Russian Lecture Recrrats.—Platon Brounoff 

. " } } 1 Lill 
yMmpo é 1 thn Di ith ¢ idant technical SK! 1 ; +1 7 

composer played the work with abundant t , gave last week his celebrated lecture, with musical illustra 

The othe F s ar ll agr ble formal , 

other piano soli are all cast in an agreeable formal ,;... yn Russian life and music, at Bay Ridge, Brooklyn 

mol . » Declada >} 1; lear ont i 7 

mol apsodie ; alzer are interestin le } , 

nold The Prelude Rhap die and Walze« ire interes g some 2,000 peopl eine present. with standing roon yn lv 

specimens of fanciful invention, melodic gracefulness and yy, Brounoff sang. ga manv interesting experience 

: Mr. Brounoff sang, gave y interesting periences 
unaffected idiom. ) Saar struck a deeper note in his ; — : . ~ 
: ; d re ir = TUCK & Cceper nore - istrated with happy anecdotes, and Miss Clara Gorn, so 

Elegie, though in this particular the Brahms influence prano, a pupil of | tte 

was apparent ‘ 

= PI Mr. Brounoff mplif t t re recital, using hi 
Of the songs t an be but or rdict: tl re full swae 
Of the ngs there can be but one verdict: they are full Ruccian ( apella. in peasant costume, to sing the weird and 

) tec j *harn and ] ic imoul ce ( unde . . . . 

f unaffected charm and lyric impu s¢funden a Russian foll gs. and t fort f the entertainment 
Fiir Dich,” “Liebesquell,” “Thraner thes t rem: ; 1 : , , ; 
F ‘ ~ a . _ : — always pleases MM ar turnis! S ) quartet aione 
romantic in color, movement, feeling. Saar’s leanings are llustrate 

ultra modern, yet he has not lost his native note of per 

sonality Miss Chapman did full justice to her numbers , ' , ' 

—,. . — 1 did . . . = Mary D. Pearci Mary D. Pearce, solo sopran 

and was sympathet accompanied by the cor ser , , : , 

TI ya accompanies : © composer f the Irvington Presbyterian Church, Irvington, N. Y.., is 
1€ was present a fair sized and very appreciat ud . : : . 
mere was present . zed and very apj ative au 4 young woman who w vefore long gain distinction in her 

ence . : . : . 

. sen protfessior She possesses a truly beautiful s yprano 
e of great range. w 1 clear, bell-like quality of tone 

Gerardy in Philadelphia. Fler musical sbility mhectted her father James Passes 

HAT Gérardy is a remarkable artist was the universal eing organist of St. M ut Protestant Episcopal 


opinion of all who heard this wondrously gifted ( Last Sunday night Miss Pearce an 


young Belgian ‘cello virtuoso play in Carnegie Hall Stainer’s duet, “Love D 








Saturday afternoon last with the Boston Symphony Or- vir Ex g m 1 service held in 
chestra. After his playing of the Lalo Concerto he was St 

recalled six times, and an encore would have been insisted — — 

upon by the over enthusiastic audience, but they knew the GoopRICH AT THE GUILMANT ScHOoI A. J. Goodrich 
rules of the orchestra forbade it. Gérardy was also the has been engaged by the Guilmant Organ School to teach a 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at their sec- class in harmony, beginning Thursday afternoon of this 
ond concert in the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. week at 2:45 o'clock. The large experience of Mr. Good 


The papers on the following morning said the following fich in theory work makes this an opportunity of rare ad 





about him: all students contemplating the study of harmony 
First in point of interest in last night’s progr 1 ‘ for membership can be made to Mr. Carl pre 

g of the La concerto by the Belgian ‘cellist, Jean Gérardy I , , ' , 
. vious to the lessor \ class.in musical analysis under Mr 


s only a few years since Mr. Gérardy was playing in this « an 
ast Thursday, with a 





juvenile prodigy, but there is nothing to remind one f 





lays now He is no longer juvenile, either ir pearance r it large enrollment of students The first monthly rgan re 
! ing } s 1s 1 ] > 7) se ton ] - . . ‘ 

aying. He |} I nstrument like a 1 er, ne is large cital of the present season will be given at an early date 
round and of beautiful quality He has temperament, to thoug 


discretion. He impresses one as a nm 


technically A Lampert Puprt.—Gussie Zuckerman, the talented 


uses it with admiral 









ith a wholesomely poetic mind, and so well equipped 


at he can express the most delicate shades of tl h the 1 AT } } 
* young pianist, a pup »f Alex. Lambert, has been engaged 
greatest ease and accuracy. His playing of the concerto was " , ° a » 1.9 . . 
markable for the lovely quality of his cantabile, for perfect accurac O play a he fourth Young People’s Symphony concert, 


nd the freedom and ease of his bowing. He was recalled again and under Frank Damrosch’s direction 


Mr. HENRY WOLFSOHN begs to announce that he has engaged 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, 


Opera and Concert SOPRANO, 
FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON—— ° 
WITH KUBELIK IN NEW YORK. 








{ For Terms, &c., address 


Mrs. DAVID PORTER, 
73d St. and 2d Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOLMES GOWPER 


TENOR 
Address Kimball Hall or The Hamlia Co., CHICAGO. 



















VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simpiy an invest- 
ment. Itis always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violinsin America. Good 
ones, 85up. Easy payments, if desired. 

Large, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat FREE on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 

E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Miss Caroll-Badham, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. SPECIALTY: VOICE PLACING, STYLE AND DICTION. 


Studios: PARIS: 3 Avenue MacMahon. NEW YORK: 65 Central Park West. 





Che Mmerican School of Opera 


Berkeley Lyceum 


WM. G. STEWART, Director. 23 West 44tb Street LAIRD EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


TH. HABELMANN, Director of Grand Opera; MAURICE HAGEMAN. Director of Light Opera; FREDERI K INTROPIDI, 
Musical Director; 1 OUIS R. SENAC, Fencing; ELISA SORACCO, Dancing and Pantomime 


WINTER SEASON NOW OPEN. For Prospectus, &c., apply to Secretary and Treasurer. 
Public Performances will be given in the Broadway Theatres during the se .son. 


SPECIAL CHORUS CLASS.—First public performance Thursday, November 7.in the Herald Square Theatre. The following 
program will be given: ‘“‘ The Marriage of Jeannette, , 


Scenes from Afda,"’ “ Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 
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“LES BARBARES” AGAIN. 


PARIS, OCTOBER 24, 1901. 


THOUGHT as much. Saint-Saéns, the accomplished 
| stylist, the dilettante, has not taken that step into the 
chaotic untidyness of Germanic-horde days which was ex- 
pected by a certain few of his admirers, when it was an- 
‘Les Barbares’” was to be the next opera of 

France’s favorite son.” The author of that expression 
must have been in Paris on a Saint-Saéns first night to 
have fashioned it so cleverly. 

The house was packed last night, not one seat being 
available after 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and anyone who 
held places and could not go had a good investment. One 
lady asked 100 francs. She never got any further than the 
asking. When the curtain went down on the last act the 
audience made a bolt for the doors and then stopped, cheer- 
ing and growling in the same breath. The cheers were for 
the man, the growl for the composer. There is no doubt 
nusical France is disappointed, and the press is almost 
unanimous in decrying the new opera. It is a mice opera, 
absence (“banal” ex- 


unced that 


but power is conspicuous by its 
pression 
The 
reads about in histories of Rome and France (in the early 
part of the book before it gets dull), but then history is 
notoriously inexact. That fact has been proved once again. 
The Barbarians who softly trod the operatic wilds last 
night were gentle, well behaved creatures, who came up 
with the sweetest of smiles, when called, and ran away 
waving a tin hatchet and paper battle axe when their chief 
“shoo”-ed them off their legitimate prey. The book is by 
Victorien Sardou and P. B. Ghensi, a literary man from 


) 
Barbarians are not the wicked-uncle variety one 


Toulon. It entirely comes up to Saint-Saéns’ own remark 
that “any dramatic situation is capable of being set to mu 
sic.” This is “any” situation 


The composer’s hatred of all things Wagnerian, legends, 
symbols, &c., is well known, but if he would look at Wag- 
ner with less prejudice he might be able to pick out a few 
which form the basis of the great German’s 
suffer in con 


of the ideas 
fame, and I am sure his work would not 
The overture is in pure symphonic form, re 
of which there are a few, though 


contra- 


equence 
viewing the best motives 
critics deny it—in a highly skillful 
puntal manner. It is broken by the prologue’s reciting, as 
in the old Greek plays, the story of the action which is to 


some of the 


follow, after which the symphony is resumed. 

The curtain rises for the first act on the terrified vestals 
ind women of the City of Orange in Roman Gaul gath- 
ered close round the altar, where burns the undying flame 
Vesta. The high priestess, the 
alone for to. her 
However, the 


of the goddess, 
Vestal Virgin, Floria, 
Vesta had promised the city’s deliverance. 
goddess seems to have lost her power, for the watcher on 
the wall comes down and tells how the Romans are beaten 
nd Euryalus, one of the consuls, killed. 

the wife of Euryalus, asks “Who killed Cock 
but the watcher did not see, and Livia swears to 
discover the slayer and kill him with the piece of javelin 
she from the dead consul’s wound. ‘Here the 
Barbares come in to the only highly exciting music in the 


patron 


remains calm, 





extracted 





ypera. As usual they look for their victims everywhere 
where they really are. On discovery of the priestess 
1d the other women they make a dash forward, wave their 
weapons and wait for further orders. The slaughter bids 
fair to be as well arranged as Armour’s factory on killing 
day 
The Barbarians (Parisians every man Jack of them) 
proceed to cry “A mort,” which makes Vesta in the form 
the flame jump. This startles Marcomir, who asks 
Floria who she is to thus invoke the Goddess of Fire 
I course, tells him and he his warriors “sit-up 
I by calling them “dogs and sons of dogs.” They go 


ith their tails, or rather those of their bearskins, be- 
ind you can hear them muttering “Isn't 


en their legs 


he rude?” Marcomir remains entranced by the beauty of 
Floria, and the curtain goes ‘own. 

The second act shows the vestal and her sister priest- 
esses grouped around the altar of their goddess, and in 
the background is the old amphitheatre of Orange, from 
which M. Ghensi got the idea. This is a lovely ana- 
chronism, an intentional one I believe, why I don’t know. 
Floria wishes to be alone in order to be able to think, 
but as soon as the other women have gone she says 
“cuckoo” and Marcomir comes to see her. 

He tells her he loves her and will spare the city if she 
will be his wife (sic.) She gets mad and says she is 
vowed to Vesta, but “il s’en foue,” and she finds out that 
it would be rather jolly to save the city in such a man- 
ner. The act ends with an exquisite duo between Mar 
comir and Floria. 

The third and last act opens with the population on 
their knees in gratitude to Floria for her sacrifice, but 
she is honest enough to confess that she did not object 
and that she is married (the old story) to Marcomir, with 
whom she is going away. For her companion she 
chooses Livia, who finds Orange dull since her husband 
got himself killed. Marcomir asks who was the husband 
of Livia and Floria tells him it was Euryalus. He is quite 
shocked and says he believes he had something to do with 
that, but he had met so many people in the course of his 
barbarian career that really he could not remember. Of 
course, this was only an excuse. Floria, after this con 
fession, tells Livia that the Germanic atmosphere is not 
healthy and she had better stay behind to hang wreaths 
on Eurylaus’ tombstone. Livia “smells a rat,” so to 
speak, and accuses Marcomir of having struck her husband 
in the back. 

“Tu mens,” he replies, “Au 
donc,” says Livia, sheathing the broken javelin point in 
the Barbarian’s breast. 

Then she exclaims “I have avenged my husband” 


“c’était au cceur.” coeur 


and 
the curtain drops. 


That is the play. As for the music, it does its best to 


lighten up an exceedingly weak book. The instrumenta 
tion is periect throughout, some beautiful oboe and vio 
lin themes making themselves heard above the contra- 


puntal web of harmony. Saint-Saéns always retains his 
old love of melody in this day of realistic opera, when 
beauty is eliminated in favor of erudite dissonances called 
originality. The vengeance theme and the Vesta motive 
are full of interest and wonderfully handled 

The first act is stiff and severe. One would almost think 
the composer wished to contrast the beginning with the 
meeting of Marcomir and Floria. 

3ut throughout the whole opera there is a great charm 
of exquisite phrases and delightful harmonies. 

There is a lovely phrase in the violins accompanying 
Marcomir’s question to Floria, and also in the oboes and 
horns to the goddess’ response, but the most beautiful in 
the whole opera is where Marcomir contemplates in silence 
the Vestal, Floria. 
act love duet is the “clou,” a true 


In the second the 


inspiration, by a marvel of technical skill knitted in with 


“Invocation to Venus,” as before sung by Livia. The cur 
tain falls on the pair in each others arms. 
The last act, from a musical point of view, is not inter 


esting: in the farandole a theme of four bars is repeated 
twenty-four times running, and becomes decidedly monot 
onous. ' 

The funeral march of Euryalus is like all the rest, more 
or less barbaric in quality. 

If you forget the story and close your eyes, you can 
enjoy an evening’s symphony concert very nicely, but if you 
try to imagine anything very wild about it, you will need a 
much livelier imagination than is possessed by yours truly 
Livia was splendidly played and sung hy Heglon, Delmas 
perfect as Scaurus, and Vaguet’s voice sounded beautifully 
rich and full in the exquisite solos and duos imparted to 


Marcomir. ARTHUR BLEs. 


THE LEHMANN SONG RECITAL. 


ME. LILLI LEHMANN, formerly a 
Wagner singer, gave a song recital at Carnegie 

Hall last Friday afternoon. During the course of an hour 
she sang, with great difficulty, songs by Schubert, Berlioz, 
Schumann and Loewe. Mercifully short as was the pro- 
gram, it was much too long for this singer. The reason 
is a simple one—Lehmann has no longer any voice or 
any breathing power. Time is cruel and art is long; and 
Lehmann has not allowed herself to believe that she is not 
the same woman who electrified us in 1885 with her 
Briinnhilde. If she pleaded poverty or even posed as an 
exponent of lieder literature, we would perforce be silent. 
But she is not an object of charity, being a rich woman; 
she has enjoyed successes innumerable during her thirty 


well-known 


years in public, and she never was and never will be a 
lieder singer. Ten years ago she would have scouted the 
notion herself as being beneath her dignity as a great 
Wagner interpreter. And yet when her voice is gone, her 
dramatic powers on the wane, her enunciation that of a 
very young or very aged person, she essays an art that 
demands of a singer voice, poetry—the latter 
Lehmann never possessed, only overweening brilliancy— 
delicacy, finished vocal art and extreme versatility. Now 
sings everything alike; her Schubert sounds 


passion, 


Lehmann 
like her Schumann, her Berlioz like her Loewe. 

But indiscreet friends tell her that her voice is as it was 
a decad* ago, that she has never sung so gloriously, looked 
so well as this season. The pity, the cruel pity of it all! 
At a time when most women of her profession are impart- 
ing to their pupils the mysteries of their art, this insati- 
ably ambitious woman insists on singing 1n public though 
every nerve and muscle are in revolt, though her throat 
plays such pranks as must make the recording angel on 
high hide his face. The recita) last Friday was one cal- 
culated to send Lehmann’s old admirers shivering to their 
homes. She had no breath. She leaned against the piano 
and—such is her indomitable will power—forced herself to 
sing, or rather cackle, for what else were the noises she 
made in “Waldesgesprach”? Schubert’s “Die Allmacht” 
was a colorless attempt, from which all the voice had been 
squeezed. “Du bist die Ruh,” of the most trying 
songs ever written, exhausted the concert giver so that 
she hardly whisper her way through “Auf dem 
Wasser” and “Die Sterne.” Two ugly songs by Berlioz, 
in the mock antique style—“L’Absence,” Barcarolle 
Damnation of Faust’”—were as 
Her best number 
with a sort of faded 
Worst of all was 
Mr. Kreh- 


criticism. Certain 


one 
could 


one 
and an arioso from “The 
sawdust in the 
“Der Nussbaum,’ 
sweetness and was hardly distinguishable 
Madame enunciation, which 
biel found his 
structural changes in her mouth and palate could, how- 


singer’s moutl was 
’ which was given 


Lehmann’s even 
unbearable in Tribune 
ever, account for this shortcoming; a novel one, for Leh- 
mann in the early times could enunciate with remarkable 
Gléckenthurmer’s Téchterlein” 
suffered by 


clearness. Loewe’s “Des 
is not for a singer of Lehmann’s style. It 
comparison with Sembrich’s charming interpretation last 
The coup de glotte was often heard Sut a voice 
without color, resonance, beauty, cannot be pressed into 
wonderful, and as 


season 


though the art guiding it be 
a great lieder singer in 


service, 
we said before, Lehmann was not 
The pity ¢« f it all! 





her palmy days 


Mary Jorp—eEN BaAker.—Miss Mary Jorden’ Baker, a 
talented pupil of Professor Scherhey, sang with great suc 
the Poliklinik members at the Arion 
singer 
She 


cess at a tea given by 
Hall on Thursday, November 7. This 
made wonderful 
D’Hardelot’s “Mignon,” 
Miss 
study under Scherhey 

Already she has a number of engagements for the 


young has 
season 
and “Soupir,” by Bemberg. In 
3aker showed the 
She is a conscientious and studiou 


progress since last sang 


method and style results of her 
pupil. 


early winter. 











OLIVE MEAD 


VIOLINIST. 








Orchestral Engagements Season 1901-2. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston (third time). 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia. 

The Chicago Orchestra—Chicago. 


5 Personal address: 1425 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Sole Management of 


FRED R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS, 





THE 


T. ADAMOWSKI TRIO. 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKIL, Violin. 
MISS EDITH THOMPSON, Piano. 
MR. JOSEF KELLER, Violoncello. 


During the absence for a year in Europe of Mme. Szum- 
owska and Mr. Josef Adamowski their places in the Trio 
will be taken by Miss Thompson and Mr. Keller. 


Under the Sole Management of PRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ADAMOWSKL QUARTET 


Fourteenth Season. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Ist Violin. 
Mr. A. MALDAUER, 2d Violin. 
Mr. M. ZACH, Viola. 
Mr. J. KELLER, Violoncello. 


Members of the Boston SympHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











9 HIEBUAR, sem 








Oratorio and 
Concert Repertoire. 


Exclusive Management ———=<— 


Loudon G. Charlton, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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BALTIMORE. 


Battimore, November 10, 1901. 


W* have had three concerts within the past fou 
days, the first Boston Symphony at Music Hal 


on Tuesday, the Kneisels and Mr. Randolph at the Pea- 


body Wednesday, and Katharine Fisk at the second Pea 
body recital Friday. 


The Boston Symphony concert was a brilliant affair in 


every sense. The audience was the largest and 


distinguished ever seen in Music Hall, except at the dedi- 


cation of our great concert hall, the occasion, also, of an 


initial Boston Symphony. Never has the great organiza- 
tion been heard to better advantage than in the rendition 
of the rather unique Wagner program, comprising the 
Overture, “Bacchanale,” and scene between Tannhauser 
and Venus from the first act 
from “Die Meistersinger’; Siegfried’s 
Parting from  Brunnhilde, Death, 
March and closing scene from “Die Gétterdammerung.” 
Mr. Gericke proved himself more thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with Wagner than ever before, and the orchestra 
Milka Ternina and Elli- 


(Paris version); Walter’s 
“Prize Song” 


Siegfried’s Funeral 


played with splendid abandon 
son Van Hoose were the soloists. Ternina was very suc- 
cessful. Mr. Van Hoose completely eradicated the im- 
pression made here last year. His is a beautiful organ, 
and he proved himself a most satisfying artist, singing 
with conviction, taste and authority 


-_s a2 
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The Kneisel included the Haydn D minos 
String Quartet, op. 64, No. 5; two movements from César 
String Quartet in D major and the Dvorak 
The Dvorak Quinte: 
was delightfully played, with perfect sympathy of purpose 
Randolph’s eminent quali- 


program 


Franck’s 
piano Quintet, A major, op. 81 


and finish of execution. Mr 
ties as pianist and ensemble player have been repeatedly 
they be 


noticed in these and othe: columns, nor can 


overrated 
J & 

Katharine Fisk’s program was as follows: 
Creation’s Hymn Beethoven 
Feldeinsamkeit 
Obstination . De Fontenailles 
Auf Wiedersehen Nevin 
Winternacht Hollaender 
Children’s songs 

The Walking Bell 


Brahms 


Schumann 


The Discontented Duckling Gaynor 
Little Boy Blue Nevin 
Butzemann Taubert 
Murmuring Zephyrs Jensen 
The Throstle White 
Slumber Boat Gaynor 
The Japanese Love Song . Thomas 


Three arias from Samson and Delilal Saint-Saéns 
Fair Spring Is Returning 
Oh Love of Thy Power 


Softly Awakes My Heart. 

Mrs. Fisk is the possessor of a noble organ, of rich and 
sympathetic timbre, and she has an admirable legato and 
faultless enunciation 

The first group of songs was beautifully sung, though 











mosi 


the “Creation Hymn” is impossible of satisfying reading 
by one voice because of its extraordinary demands for 


breadth. 

r The children’s songs were charmingly done. 
' es € 

On Monday, October 28, a 
Heptasophs’ Hall by Mrs. J. E. Barkworth, the wife of the 
new teacher of organ at the Peabody Conservatory. 

The program consisted chiefly of compositions by Mr 
Barkworth, and they prove him to be a most welcome 
addition to Baltimore’s serious musicians. 

A ’Cello Sonata in C minor, played by the composer 


concert was given at 


and Fritz Mueller, was received with much appreciation 

The most interesting of the compositions heard is a 
truly delightful cycle of songs, entitled “A Fateful Holi 
day,” the texts being drawn from W. E. Henley’s “Book 
of Verses.” They are a charming setting of some beau- 
tiful stanzas, and form a grateful addition to the baritone’s 
repertory. 

Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, who was in splendid voice, 
proved himself an ideal interpreter of them. 

Mrs. 
maque, * 
pracht,” “Mondnacht” and “Die Soldatenbrant” 
from Gounod’s “Biondina”; “Dokka,” Emil Jessen, and 
“Oh, Can Ye Sew Cushions,” Helen Hopekirk 

Mrs. Barkworth is a singer of interpretative rather than 
Her work reflects a warm temperament and 


Barkworth sang a scene from Racine’s “Andro 
written by her husband; Schumann’s “Waldesge 
; a serenade 


vocal gifts. 
a keen appreciation of the musical content of a composi- 
tion. A tendency to force the tone above the key de- 
tracted from her singing, while her exceptional! linguistic 
ability and beautiful enunciation were admirable features. 

The singer was most happy in her rendition of the 
Gounod serenade and the Norwegian song, which were 
charmingly sung. 

Dr. Hopkinson joined Mrs, Barkworth 
concert with that delightful duet from Stanford’s music to 


EUTERPE 


in closing the 
Tennyson's “Becket.” 


A FUND FOR JADASSOHN. 
I 


oroNTO, Noveml 


er 7, 1901 

Editors The Musical Courier 

k was with deep regret that I heard that my revered 
te 


~acher, the famous composer, Dr. S. Jadassohn, of 
Leipsic, has unfortunately lost money, if not all his sav- 
ings, through the failure of a Leipsic banking house, and 


finds himself at an advanced age—when he should be tak- 


ing life easier, deprived of the security afforded by the 
savings of many years—financially stranded 

It has occurred to me that if his many pupils in Amer- 
ica knew of this, and some one of them would take the 
matter in hand, set the ball rolling, so to speak—they 
would gladly contribute to a fund, which amount could be 
forwarded to Dr. Jadassohn later. Christmas, which is 
but a short distance off, would be very opportune for this, 
and if Tne 


tem.) of this fund, I will have pleasure in forwarding my 


MusicaAL Courier will act as treasurer (pro 


Sincerely 
W. O. Forsytx 


modest offering as a first subscription 


Season 1901-1902 


Whitney Tew Sings in Boston. 

WHITNEY TEW made his first 

H. Boston last Wednesday evening in a song recital 
at Chickering Hall. His reception at the close of the 
recital was most enthusiastic. Mr. Tew is to sing again 
in Boston with the Handel and Haydn Society in their 


appearance in 


performance of “The Messiah” on Christmas night. The 

following are some of the criticisms received in the daily 

papers on the day after his recital: 
Whitney Tew gave a song recital last evening in Chickering Hall 


Isidor Luckstone accompanying 





Mr. Tew has a very beautiful voice with brilliant high and 
rich low notes. He sings in tune; he phrases musically; he enun 
ciates with remarkable distinctness. Furthermore, he sings with 


both temperament and feeling, sharply defining every passing mood 

















of the composer The Handel and Mozart arias Mr. Tew sang 
beautifully In Loehr’s Irish song, too, he was very successful. and 
Maude Valerie White’s song he had to repeat 
Mr. Tew is to be tl i f ifranging so unhackneyed a 
gram.—Boston Transcrip rsday, Novembhe 1901 
H. Whitney Tew, the American bass wl a ed a good dea 
recent e professiona n England, appeared last evening t 
Chickering Hall, where r esented extended and d rsified 
program, touching those extremes f classicality and 1 lernity 
which artists like to touch, and incidentally requiring the use of 
three languages besides his own, to say nothing of an English mid 
land dialect and Irish brogue 
* * Here is a strangely and impressively beautiful voice Per 
fectly equable in calibre and timbre from the low C, through an 
pward range of two octaves, with an added note, perha at top 
has a velvety sweetness, wl reatens at first to be t sof 
and sweet, just as its methodical imperfection seems kely t be a 
certain openness of tone w lege te liffuseness But 
there is a sturdy tenacity under the gentle seeming tone nd there 
a further reserved power of concentration able mpart solid 
resonance or a vibratory ring when the moment 
The Saint-Saéns ballad was picturesquely told, with the right 
light cast on its knightly incidents of the joust, the youth's death 
his mournful obse« s as reux chevalic and the gay home 
going of the vict s and the festive The In Memoriam” may 
be accounted a triumph. We have already cited the Whitman songs 
rhe light things which wer ‘ them amused and charmed Tt 
dd rustic ballad and the Irish song were made very ght and 
piquant by that half voice, as the pensive things were made gentle 
while the Chaminade song ended the evening with a merry ring 
Boston Herald, Thursday, November 7 x 
The recital of popular classical songs by Whitney Tew at Chick 
ering Hall last evening was one of rare interest and enjoyment to 
a lover and student of musi The hall was well fille nd e close 
attention and appreciation shown by the a ence t 
very flattering From the beginning to the end 
every one was charmed by the range and quality 
ce Mr. Tew opened $s progr with a song | 
was followed by selections from Mozart, Saint-Saéns 
Schumann Perhaps the vocalist’s greatest effort of the evening was 
k on of “In Memorian I was of considerable length 
ar layed the talents of the singer to a marked degree. Follow 
ng this were others by Charles Wood, Herman Lohr, Maude Valerie 
White and Chaminade Reir ld Herman was at the piar Sostor 
Daily Globe Thursday, N ember 7 yor 


If you love your children buy them a 


“KINDER” Adjustable Foot Rest, 


Don't be cruel and make them practice 
at the piano from one to four hours a day 
with their feet dangling in the air 


Send for Booklet. All first-class piano 
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W. MARKS, 
WITHOUT. 568 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EIA SLAM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

ER” Direct Communication with European Managers. 

18 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 





POSE, 





ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK, 








EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


1225 Madison Avenue, New York. 


EVAN WILLIAMS, 


THENoRrn. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Address tor Appointments, Terms, etc., 


Studio No. 10,  . . 9 East 7th Street, New York. 











MUSICIANS. 











Mme, OGDEN CRANE, 


Vocal Instruction. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
56th St. and Seventh Ave. 
STUDIO 1007. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 12.30 to 4 30. 


Balance of time at 


Studio, 3 East i4th St., New York. 
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Greater New York. 


New York, November 11, 1901. 


DELAIDE C. OKELL recently presented the follow- 
ing students’ program, which is a fair sample of the 
class of pupils and the work she obtains from them: 
Capriccio Brillante........csseceseeeeeseeeeeeeceeecesceeees Mendelssohn 
Miss Lichtenauer. 





Polonaise, op. 26, NO. Tecccceeeccecceeeceeccecceseceesecescevenes Chopin 
Miss Sayce. 
Concerto (first Movement).........ceccccccccecvecccceerseecs Schumann 
Miss Ruth M. Wilson. 

Ar Gon Fetters crccesccccdeccodesesccvessceustéscessvocessesees Grieg 
Venetian Love Song. cocccccscccccscsesccccccesscoceesesescscesees Nevin 
Miss Schley. 

Hungarian Rhapsodie, No, 2, for four players...........++++e00++ Liszt 


First piano, Misses Quimby and Meeker; second piano, Misses 
Gordon and Hull. 

Of Miss Wilson her teacher is particularly proud. This 
pianist is a teacher herself, having a good class in Glen 
Ridge, N. J. Miss Okell, who teaches the Carrefio method, 
having been Madame Carrejio’s pupil several seasons, 
makes a specialty of ensemble playing, having two fine 


pianos in her studio. 


iN 
+ 
i) 


P. A. Schnecker recently gave an organ recital at the 
West Presbyterian Church, of Forty-second street, where 
he has officiated for thirty years past, playing a program 
consisting of these works, in part: Symphonic poem, “Or- 
phée,” Liszt; overture to “William Tell,” Rossini; Inter- 
mezzo, Elegy and Postlude “Cradle Song,” “Reverie” and 
“Nachspiel,” these six by himself, all as yet in MSS.; 
overture to “Der Freischiitz,” Von Weber; March, Guil- 
mant. 

This was one of the regular monthly entertainments ar- 
ranged for the Young Men’s Association of the church, 
and the new soprano, Mrs. Mary Hoag-Haughey, assisted, 
singing a song by Schnecker, “Father, to Thy Kind Love 
We Owe,” from his cantata, “Faithful of God.” Glancing 
through this work the writer was struck by the merit of the 
bass solo from the same work, “Thou Art With Me,” and 
recommends it to church bassos. 


ae <= 
Ss 
At Mrs. Charlotte Babcock’s handsome studio recently 


the writer had the pleasure of hearing some new singers, 
as well as some new songs, in part as follows: Walter B. 
Ball, baritone, a man with a most expressive voice, full of 
personal magnetism, sang Nevin’s “Mon Desir” and 
White’s “King Charles,” the latter a rousing old-time 
English song. He should be a first-class church singer. 

Charles Frank sang two German lieder, Franz’s “Aus 
meinem grossen Schmerzen” and Grieg’s “Ich liebe Dich” ; 
he, too, has a sonorous voice, but must improve his English 
enunciation. He sang these lieder in English. 

Miss Clodie Jordan, from Mobile, Ala., sang some new 
songs by Josephine Ware, which have been mentioned in 
these columns. They are soon to be issued, and show the 
composer to be of inventive fertility of mind, with much 


ard or 


»f imagination. The “Fay Song” and “Joy of the 
Morning” I liked particularly, for they have much go in 
them, with a rushing piano accompaniment, on this occasion 
played by Miss Ware herself. Miss Jordan sings with in- 
telligence and spirit. 

Miss C. M. Demorest, a sister of Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, 
and bearing a decided resemblance to her, sang some Scotch 
songs, which I understand she does usually in costume, 
when their effect is much heightened. This young woman 
has mucli spirit, and her enunciation is especially distinct 
and commendable. Their simplicity, and the really charm- 


ing manner in which Miss Demorest sang, made them ef- 
fective. 

Jessie Mae Baker, of Ossining, sang in splendid fashion 
*Holden’s “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” making much of this 
semi-operatic thing. Miss Baker has a high and clear so- 
prano voice, and some church will do well to obtain this 
voice, for it is exceptional indeed. 

Last, but not least, petite Fannie Jordan, sister of the 
singer, recited some things by Lanier, with piano obligato 
by Miss Ware. This young girl is a budding dramatic 
talent. 

Ss <& 

Harold O. Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, studied some years 
in the Berlin Hochschule, and last March located here. He 
is a college man, and knows French well, and this accom- 
plishment it was which landed him as organist at the 
French P. E. Church of the Saint Esprit. He has composed 
quite a bit, plays accompaniments and intends to make a 
specialty of this. Knowing German also, it will be seen 
this young man begins the musical life here with much 
more than the usual capacity. He has been introduced in 
various ways by Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, which introduc- 
tion has, of course, carried weight. 


= <= 


J. Warren Andrews sends THe Musicar Courier a pro- 
gram of one of his organ recitals of last week, which he 
spent in the West, this recital in Delaware, Ohio, at the 
Wesleyan School of Music, at Gray Chapel. He played the 
Bach Toccata and Fugue, Martini’s Gavot in F, Boellman’s 
Gothic Suite, Guilmant’s “Funera! March” and “Seraphic 
Chant,” and a group of smaller pieces by Handel, Guilmant 
Thomas and Widor; also his own “Reveries of Home.” 
Further reference to this tour in another issue. 


s= & 

Pianist William H. Barber has been already engaged 
for a series of concerts in April, in a Southern recital tour, 
on his way to his annual Mexico, Mo., College engage- 
ment of a month’s duration. He will play in Virginia, 
at the Charleston Exposition, in the Indian Territory, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., Kansas City and St. Louis. Right after 
the holidays he will give a recital for the benefit of the 
West Side Day Nursery, under distinguished auspices. 


_s _-s 
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Robert Kent Parker is attracting attention to himself as 
a young baritone of exceptional merit. He recently sang 
at Holyoke, Mass., and judging from the press notices 
quoted below made a success. To-morrow, Thursday, he 
will sing on the battleship Kearsarge with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Leonard and Miss Burr. The notices: 

Mr. Parker has a fine bass voice, well trained, and of his songs 
the greatest favor was for “A Border Ballad,” by Cowen. The audi- 
ence went very enthusiastic over it, and here he gave an encore, 
an Irish song, “The Little Plaid Shawl.”—Exchange. 

Robert Kent Parker is a stranger to the local musical world, but 
his splendid achievements in all his solos last evening placed him 
high in the estimation of those that heard him. He possesses a 
voice of great richness and strength and his range is unusually 
broad. His high notes are smooth and clear and his style and ex- 
pression truly artistic. He was obliged to respond to several en 


cores.—Exchange. 


f 


The soprano, Alice Breen, writes this paper asking a 





debtedness to a former teacher. She says: “I have always 
had my own lovely friends, who have long been inter- 
ested in my welfare.” 





Obituary. 


Lillian Irene Bailey Henschel ? 


66 3S, LILLIAN IRENE BAILEY HENSCHEL, the 
wife of Georg Henschel, the composer, died in Lon- 
don, November 4. Mrs. Henschel was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, about forty years ago. As a child she showed mu 
sical talent and was carefully educated. Later her family 
removed to Boston, and there she continued her musical 
studies. Before she was twenty years old Miss Bailey 
made a successful début as a concert soprano. She sang 
for several years in public here and then went abroad, 
where she studied in, Paris with Mme. Viardot Garcia, and 
in London with Georg Henschel. Mr. Henschel and Miss 
Bailey were married in 1881. It proved a very happy 
union. The Henschels made numerous tours in the United 
States since they made London their permanent home. 
Mrs. Henschel died from the effects of an operation.” 

The above is taken from despatches to the daily press, 
and has not yet been confirmed. Relatives of Mrs. Hen- 
schel in Boston have not yet been notified of her death 

James G, Peakes, 

James G. Peakes, an operatic tenor of the old régime, 
died last Wednesday at the Post-Graduate Hospital, in 
this city, after an operation. Born in Boston in 1846, 
Peakes made a reputation as a boy soprano. His voice 
in early manhood developed into a tenor. He studied 
for opera and sang in rotation with the Holman Opera 
Company, the Caroline Ritchings Company, with Clara 
Louise Kellogg and then with Emma Abbott. Leaving 
grand opera, Peakes sang with Lillian Russell in comic 
opera, and at the time of his last illness was in the em- 
ploy of George W. Lederer, at the Casino. The deceased 
is survived by his brother, Henry G. Peakes, a basso. 


Henry M. Aiken. 


Henry M. Aiken, whose death is announced as having 
occurred in Boston on the 4th inst. was for many years a 





prominent vocalist. At the age of twenty-two he made his 
début as soloist in Handel’s “Samson,” given in 1845 by 
the Handel and Haydn Society, of which he was a member. 
At the same early age he became connected with the quartet 
choir of Trinity Church, then under the direction of A. U. 
Hayter. With the exception of one or two brief intervals, 
when he resided in New York, his connection with Trinity 
Church music lasted for a period of nearly fifty years. Mr. 
Aiken was also one of the original members of the Apollo 
Club of that city and sang with them for sixteen years 





Frank Henry Simms, 

Frank Henry Simms, a prominent Southern organist, died 
last Wednesday at his home in New Orleans. He was 
forty-eight years old. Simms was born in Staffordshire, 
England. He studied under Sir George McFarram, at the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, where in his early man- 
hood he became distinguished as an organist and choral 
conductor. On account of failing health, Simms was ad 
vised to remove to a warmer climate. He came to this 
country and settled permanently in New Orleans. At the 
time of his last illness he held the position of organist in 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and the Jewish Temple Sinai 
and director of music at Newcomb College 





TALTENBORN QUARTET! 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Solo Violin. GUSTAV BACH, Viola. 
WM. ROWELL, Second Violin. LOUIS HEINE, ’Cello, 


For Terms and Dates address 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, 80 W. 82d Street, New York. 


~~ WAN HOOSE ™ 


Sole Management 
Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 131 £. 17th St., New York. 
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Phenomenal Child Concert Pianist 
Age io. 
For terms, dates, etc , address 


J. BE. FRANCKE, 109 East 14th Street 
: S. EPPINGER, 718 LexingtonAvenue, 
+ New York. 




















denial of the report that she is or was under financial in- 


Transcontinental Tour of 





SEASON 1901-2. 





EL > z Try Ee — Recitals only. 


Under the Direction of THE METROPOLITAN CONCERT BUREAU, 


EDWARD KIMPTON, Manager. 


1144 Broadway, corner 26th Street, NEW YORK, 








MARY LOUISE GLARY 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert Direction: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
Personal address: 65 Morningside Ave., New York, 





Anton Kaspar 


VIOLINIST. 


Address care Musical Courier. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OPERA. 
N Thursday, November 7, the’ pupils of the American 
School of Opera gave its first public performance of 
the season at the Herald Square Theatre. The house was 
comfortably filled, and in the audience were a number of 
theatrical managers who were on the iookout for promis- 
ing singers. Quite a few vocal teachers were present, and 
all appeared extremely interested in the work of the pupils 
of the school. This is not surprising, for without interfer 
ing with the teachers the school opens the way to many 


opportunities beyond the reach of the ordinary vocal 
student. 
The curtain rose on “The Marriage of Jeannette,” a 


which had specially 


one act comic opera by Victor Massé, 
been adapted from the French for the school 


The cast was as follows: 


Jeannette, a village maiden Miss Ruth Peeble 
Jean, her lover Andreas Schneider 
Petit Pierre, her cousin Miss Violet Wilton 
Thomas, a villager Charlies Hillman 


Chorus of villagers, & 

The scene is laid in Jean's house in a French village 
Miss Peebles has been engaged for H. W 
“King Dodo” 
with the American School of Opera. She 


Savage's 


Company, and this was her last appearance 


will, no doul 


succeed in comic opera, but ought not attempt to sing in 


grand opera. Mr. Schneider has a fine voice, and uses it 


well, but he must devote more time to the study of acting 


Next was sung the third act of “Aida,” with the following 





cast: 

Aida Miss ne Johnsor 
Amnerts Edna Ste 
Ramafis Sylvester Ritte 
Amonasro Sine r Gore 
Rhadames Ray W iruff 

Soldiers and maid f r 
The action takes place at Men sand T 


Miss Johnson, who is a pupil of Miss Emma Howson, 


sang and acted the part well. Her voice is true and well 


trained. and she does not misuse it. Mr 


Gore p. 
and his acting far beyond that of 
Mr. Woodruff, who sang Rha 


dames, has a good voice and dispiayed considerable abi 


a fine, high baritone, 


the average amateur 


ity. “Cavalleria Rusticana” was next given by the 
lowing members of the school 

Santuzza Miss Mar Strak 
Lola, Alf wife MI ( r 0 
Lucia, Turiddu’s mothe M Ie e Flower ( 
Alt a" teamster And S ‘ 
ruridd Jose S 

Chor f villag ‘ we & 

The scene is laid in Sicily on Easter 


Miss Strakosh’s performance of Santuzza held the at 
tention of her audience, but it was somewhat marred by 
the 


’ 
east 


her walk, which is neticeably odd, to say 


Mr. Smith’s Turiddu was flawless. His voice is beautiful 


and his acting finished 


As a whole the various performances were distinctly 





good, and Mr. Stewart and 
1 


gratulated on the progress made by 


ir pupils 
Alma Powell in St. Petersburg. 


F ae Petersburger Zeitung of October 12 (25th) writes 
Her voice and art are wonderful. The quality, color 


atura and phenomenal range of this voice will everywhere 


secure her a grateful audience Alma Powell possesses 
a wonderful range, from the low G to the high F. At the 
same time the voice is very expansive in the cantilene, and 
also in the low register, which is somewhat veiled 

“The coloratura, which the artist seems to have deve 


oped with especial care, cannot be criticised 
even the most perfect coloratura cannot imitate the trill of 
a bird. Our guest also possesses excellent dramatic ability, 
which is supported by appropriate facial expression 

“Each time when this voice rose to its extreme height, 
which is provided exclusively for vocal bravura, a murmur 


of astonishment and admiration swept through the audi 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Edward MacDowell 


PIANO RECITALS. 


Address Columbia University, New York. 


FRANCIS KOGERS 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, &c. 


Address Wolfsohn Musical Burean, 131 East 17th St., 











or 26 East 83d Street, New York City. 


ence—this acme of acknowledgment, dearer to the true 
artist than the loudest bravo. 

“Alma Powell had to repeat the ‘Kinderlieder.’ She was 
interrupted by spontaneous applause in the ‘Variations on 
the Scala Diatonica’ and the ‘Valse,’ which was sung with 
the most subtle grace and perfect bravura.” 

All of these compositions were written for Alma Powell 
by the eminent composer, Eugenio von Pirahi, who showed 
not only a remarkable understanding of the voice but as 
well a refined and pleasing inventive talent. 


Van Hoose Wins Laurels With the Boston Symphony. 


HE appended notices are extracts from the criticisms 

of the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts, writ- 

ten by the critics in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, in praise of the work done by Ellison Van 
Hoose, 


tour of the season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


in connection with Madame Ternina, in the first 


It was a pleasure to hear an American born tenor at these con 
certs. Mr. Van Hoose has an excellent voice, clear, robust, yet 
which lends itself easily to appeals of a gentler nature He has 
he endurance which is needed imperatively in such concerts; he 
controls the long, broad phrase, and he is not wanting in finess« 

was shown in “Siegfried’s Death.” It was his first appearance 
these concert Let us hope that it will not be } ast.— Pt 
Journal, November 3 





Mr. Van Hoose sang remarkably wel has an u ly g j 
ce of heroic character, with beautiful notes. In the excerpt 
from “Tannhauser” he was admirable long scene, with the 


cruelly high tenor part, he sung in tune, with an admirable lega 





with musical phrasing and with warmth; at the end there was no 
sign of exh on, the A ringing out clear, strong and bril 
nt. There are few tenors on the German stage to-day who could 


Wagner an everlasting 


incapable f creating 








r, who as ed immensely since he was last heard here 
e | Opera Company. As the young sail “Trist 
nd Is e”’ and in all that he sang last night he acq himself 
He did 


scceed in all that he tried for, and his intonation 
absolute and at all times impeccable. He should prove a very 
Philadelphia, Novem! 





able tenor Public Ledger, 











Above ail, the honors were carried off by the singers. Surprise 
for the most of the audience—and it by no means concealed its 
yval—was the sterling work of Ellison Van Hoose, who has 1 
been heard here since the opera season of 1898-1899, when he was a 
er of the Ellis Opera Company Mr. Van Hoose possesses 
re lyrico-dramatic tenor voice, of beautiful tone quality apal 
sustained efforts and striking climatic effects. His phrasing is 
st artistic and the emotional coloring well laid in. His “Tann 
iser”’ music was splendidly declaimed and si and the “Prize 
Song” w br lly and delightfully rendered, and was not wit 
e unction the music demands. In the “Siegfried” 1 he held 
s own with Ternina’s splendid efforts, and the brief g 
s artistically rendered. His success with the lience w r 
1estioned and s reception flattering.—Harvey Watts, in the P 
a Press, November 
Mr. Van Hoose has a fresh, r vice, the upper notes 
being ¢ cially fine In the duet s nost of 
s pitched g nd the le q nis s ewha 
ng, but he acquitted himself with much success He sang the 
Prize Song” also beautifully Baltimore American, November ¢ 
Mr. Van Hoose sang with excellent tone, wit! eautiful sm I 
ness and with intelligence His advances in his art in recent years 
ave been marked and his success with last night’s audience was 


fitting reward for his earnest study.—New York Times, Novem 


Ellison Van Hoose is a graduate from smaller parts who has riser 


recognition of his really excellent voice to the position he 
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occupies to-day. His singing is characterized by a depth of expres 


sion and sympathy with the part that is rare in many operatic solo 
ists who give all attention t the perfectior f techni The vast 
audience heard in attentive silence s beautiful interpretation of 
Prize Song.” faltimore Herald, November ¢ 

Mr. Van Hoose won many recalls also, and deservedly, for e 
stands at the head of American tenors.—New York Press, Novem 
ber 8 

The element presented last night was the purely musical, and 
was wondrously presented. Therein lay fication and 

iumpl The lovers of Wagner's music, as music, enjoyed a revela 
tion. They heard an orchestral euphony which was transporting; a 
reading of the orchestral score which was illuminating hey heard 
also a beautiful blending of voc and instrumental tone The singer 
were Madame Ternina and Ellison Van H e, both known to New 
York music lovers. They sang with beautiful purity of tone and 
in a manner thoroughly in consonance wit the he " New 
York Tribune, November 8 

Mr. Van Hoose, an American tenor with a sweet and strong voice 
sung with rare taste and finish Walther’s “Prize Song New York 
World, November 8 

The audience gave evidence of t gh « yme by enthusiast 

plause I as no less a M Van H e's singing 
He revealed a voice of great v i clearne i gh note 
especia the ( and A ing nor " 

1 he tained a g standard of excelle r every numbe 
Mr \ H ¢ gl be v we I 

er many tenors { € ng a eaut N € 
king r nd New York J] 1 
November 8 

In Walthe Prize Song n Mr. Van H € e ar 
excelle es He re ‘ | 

j sing ke one w r g H 
r. Finck New York I g i N 


Gregory Hast’s New York Debut. 


( Ma ede HAST, the distinguished English tenor 
will make | first appearance in New York in a 


t Mend hn Hall, Monday 


g I a aitternoon 
November 18 3 ck M Ha s ling 
1 neg tl concert rs ¢ he w s cordially a« 
knowledged in Europe, ar e hig] p has wo! 

d maintained abr ] preceded hit In his Amer- 
can début in Milwaukee, N ber 4 made a sensa 

t uccess, aS W b r T es trom 

city, pr ed elsewhere , a , every 
eason be ve t Ss < ¢ ( r stage 
n New York the same cord ecog I l rare 
v ce and art will be extended 

Victor Harris w be at the 1 Mr. Hast’s re 
cital next Monday afternoon, when the f wing progran 
will be presented 
I ng de Reif ° I 
Die Ma 

I kruf I h 
I I ( 

I Se D Ene 

/ Mic O Fre 

(Arranged by A, L.) 
I D S f I ( I 
(Arrange a = 
M r l I 
“( { 1 ) 
*The Letter is W re \ 
Le Baise g 7 
Phyllis Has Su Cha g ( Eng y rR 
A ge I e W 

*Ros K ed Me IT D> Y g 
Ve Pe e Rend Y H I ( M 
If W an ¥ r He I ‘ M 
She I a Maid Artle ( € I 
Immortal Love MS N 
O Were My Love Y I Ss ‘ 
The Sands o’ Dee ( 
Roses in the Garden O'N 
I M Whit 
* The songs arked w r r » gif r 
New York 
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R. GERRIT SMITH, of New York, at- 
tracted, besides the thousands of visitors, all 
his former Buffalo friends. He held his con- 
cert at the Temple of Music October 24. 
His program proved to be a genuine treat, 
Aside from selections of Schumann, Rhein- 
Dr. Smith played 
numbers specially dedicated to him, ‘“Eurydice Fantasy” 
(in press, Schirmer), by Chaffin; Fantasy, Sonate XII., 
Rheinberger; “March Pittoresque,” Kroeger, and Alle- 
yuilmant. All these, dedicated to Dr. Smith, there- 





berger, Guiimant and Rubinstein, 


gro in F, (¢ 
fore entirely new, were very attractive in themselves; and 
his scholarly production of legitimate organ music, ren- 
dered in a dignified manner, made this organ concert one 
never to be forgotten. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith has given 275 free organ concerts in 
New York city, and over 800 different compositions have 
been played by him since he became organist and choir- 
master at the South Church. 

He has just returned from a four months’ tour abroad, 
where he has been studying composition with Hamish 
MacCunn and Edward German in London. He spent a 
month with Grieg at his home in Norway. While he was 
abroad Dr. Smith made a tour of the cathedral cities of 
England, playing the great organs there. 

Gerrit Smith was born in Hagerstown, Md. His first 
musical tuition was received at Geneva, where he was a 
boy chorister. Adolph Baumbach, organist of Grace 
Church, Chicago, gave him his first organ lesson, and for 
the last two years of the young student’s course at Ho- 
bart College he was organist of the chapel there. A pil- 
grimage to Stuttgart, Germany, where he studied music 














GUSTAVE FRésE, 


and architecture, was followed by a course of hard work 
in New York, under Samuel P| Warren, in studying the 
organ, Mr. Smith having decided to make music his pro- 
profession. 

His first position as a professional organist was an im- 
portant and difficult one. He had charge of the music at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, managing a choir of sixty 
voices on Sunday mornings, and of forty boys on Sunday 


WZ i ZN 
_— 
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afternoons. The young musician, at the same time, contin- 
uing his efforts at self-improvement by studying organ un- 
der Dr. Eugene Thayer, and piano under William H. 
Sherwood. Another sojourn abroad came next, this time 
at Berlin, under August Haupt and Edward Rohde, and 
later under Gustav Merkel and Dr. Ritter. A year later 
he went to St. Peter’s Church, Albany, where he gave 
twenty free organ recitals and organized a choral club, 
which gave the first orchestral performance in this country 
of Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater.”’ Sixteen years ago he went to 
the South Church, New York. 

Dr. Smith’s degree was given to him by Hobart College. 
His compositions consist of over fifty songs, a church can- 
tata, “King David,” several settings of the “Te Deum,” 
an album of piano pieces, numerous carols and some church 
anthems. Dr, Smith has been for years professor of music 
in Union Theological Seminary, has been president of the 








Mme. Apsre S. FRIDENBERG. 


New York State Music Teachers’ Association, and is pres- 
ident of the American Guild of Organists. 

Miss Miller, solo soprano of the Richmond Avenue M. E 
Church, Buffalo, assisted at Dr. Smith’s recital. She sang 
‘The Lord Is My Light and My Salvation” with good at- 
tack and fine enunciation. She has a fine voice. 

=a = 
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Gustave Frese, of Louisville, Ky., gave two organ con- 
certs at the Temple October 25 and 26. 

He is a musician whose merits should be appreciated, 
for he has been a deep student. His command of all the 
resources of the organ, the beautiful tone coloring he 
gives in all his combination of stops, reflect great credit 
upon him. His program was an excellent one, compris- 
ing the French and German school. 

“The Elegy,” Lemargre, and “Offertoire,” 
were specimens of artistic interpretation not often heard. 
Overture, “William Tell,” Rossini-Buck, was never more 
beautifully rendered. He was awarded with the most 
hearty applause, the vast audience insisting on repetitions 
Mr. Frese was finally induced to play a short program 
after the regular concert. 

Mr. Frese was at the conservatory, Leipsic, studying 
under Reinecke, Papperitz, Piutti, Rust, Weidenbach and 
others. He is director of the Frese School of Music, 
Louisville, Ky. He has been organist of the Warren 
Memorial Church and the First Presbyterian Church, but 
has severed his connection with the church position. We 
have heard of the conditions, or rather the lack of ap- 
preciation for good music, in that fair city of the Sunny 
South. The mistaken ideas of music committees of 


Salome, 


churches in cutting down the expenses of organist and 
singers in churches must be revolutionized, and the time 
may come when unprincipled dissimulation, such as is 
ofttimes practiced on organists and singers, will no longer 
be tolerated, when all that is false will be shunned and 
when the art of music will receive proper recognition and 
support. 
Ze €& 


One of the pleasures of the week was the receipt of John 
Lund’s “Wedding Music,” which has just been published 
by M. M. Leidt. The charming music, which was heard 
last winter in concert, has been gotten out in a most at- 
tractive and artistic style, the title affording opportunity 
for very dainty illustrations. All with the senses of hear- 
ing and seeing artistically developed will be delighted 
with this series, which includes three selections. Of these 
three, “Before the Altar” has been translated for the organ 
by William S. Waith and published separately. Organists 
looking for charming wedding music will find this selec- 
tion a jewel. Mr. Waith has transcribed it for the organ 
with admirable taste. 

eS & 

In the issue of this paper of October 30 appeared an 
article describing the success achieved at the Pan-American 
Exposition by the unique concerts given by Mesdames 
Fridenberg and Merrick 

The picture of Madame Fridenberg was omitted because 
of a delay in its receipt. 

The following admirably sums up the artistic qualifica 
tions of Madame Fridenberg: 

Madame Fridenberg is not only a singer with a wealth of voice 
that runs the gamut of the emotions, but also exhibits that rare 
artistic aplomb that places her high up in the ranks of musicians 
whose strong individuality entitles them to put their own stamp on 
their work as interpretative artists 

Mme. Marie Merrick assisted as pianist of the solo num- 
bers at the concerts held at the Temple of Music October 
10 and 11. Her selections were ‘Mazureck,”” Paderewski; 
“Albumblatt,” Liebling; “Rigaudon,” Raff; “The Flat- 
terer,” Chaminade; “Spring Song,’’ Mendelssohn; “Bar- 
carolle,” Clara Korn; ““Kammenoi Ostrow,” Rubinstein; 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2,” Liszt. 

Madame Merrick’s playing is characterized by a great 
deal of depth and artistic intelligence. It is never mechan 
ical, but throbs with life and poetry of the true musician 
This is recognized in all of her work; the virtuoso and mu 
sician seem to be about equally balanced. Her repertory is 
extensive, including the great concertos and the repre- 
sentative works of the old as well as the modern classics. 

Indeed, the Fridenberg-Merrick concert was perfectly 
unique and the only one of kind given at the Temple 
Buffalonians express a hope to hear the two artists again. 

Mrs. Merrick, apart from her concert work and teaching, 
has won distinction for the educational value of her lectures 
from men and women of note who have made pedagogic 
work a life study. Her pleasant hours in the people’s lec 
ture courses, for three years under the auspices of the New 
York Board of Education, was no exception to the rule, 
and led Dr. Leipziger to declare them to be distinctively 
educative, while many New York teachers freely acknowl 
edge that they received from Mrs. Merrick’s practical 
handling of her subjects reinforcement for their own 
work; and some other tributes to her musically illustrated 
essays were the hearty indorsement of the Professional 
Woman’s League. 

At one of the concerts given by Mr. Corey the soprano 
soloist was Miss Caroline E. Wright, of Buffalo. She 


sang several selections. Her voice has a carrying power 





Mme. Marie Merrick. 


easily filling the large hall, and she evidently has had 
good schooling. 
Ee & . 

William B. Colson, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave three or- 
gan concerts this week. Mr. Colson is an organist that 
Cleveland may well be proud of. He gives many con- 
certs in Cleveland and surrounding country. He was 
assisted at one of the concerts by Edwin H. Douglass, 
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bell. He is a very busy teacher in Cleveland. 

Another soloist is Miss Florence Kimberly, of Cleve- 
land. She made a lasting impression. Her voice is a 
mezzo contralto. Having just returned from a three years’ 
study abroad, first with Koenig (as coach), and later with 
Juliana, chef de chant a l’opera, where she has fitted her- 
self for the opera, she will doubtless make her appearance 
soon in New York. She sang “Jerusalem” and “I’m 
Wearing Awa Jean.” 
ze 

William Gomph, the official organist of the Pan-Amer- 
ican, will finish the course by a concert. Being a general 





favorite, his concerts will be well attended by Buffalonians 
He will be assisted by Miss Ada Gates, one of the best 
contralto singers Buffalo has ever boasted of 
eS = 

A season of rare enjoyment for all music lovers has 
ended which will go down to history and be remembered 
by millions of people. It would be a pleasure to give each 
participant a mention, but to do justice to all would fill a 
book. We have had organists of the old conservative, 
classic kind, and those of the new school, whose chief pride 
lies in the orchestral effects they produce and in transcrip 
tion from operas and works of the newer era 


Conspicuous it is that among the many there were lady 
organists in no way inferior to the stronger sex, and who 
handled the great organ with skill and vigor truly aston 
ishing, nor had the intricacies and unusual build of the or 
gan any terrors for them 

The Temple of Music was in such constant demand that 
many organists practiced near the hour of midnight, and as 
Miss Fanny Spencer, of New York, expressed it, “a 
timid person would have the horrors to be alone, when the 
creepy shadows of departed spirits seemed to be hovering 
in the great Temple.” 


We have had song birds of the lyric coloratura order, and 


contraltos and mezzos whose deep toned voices were rich 


in melody Jasses and tenors were few and far between, 
but those that sang proved a great addition 


The bands whose world wide fame is acknowledged 


were brought here by the efforts of Hobart Weed, to whom 


the visitors are grateful, for his selections were excellent 
The great Sousa, who is winning honors with his band in 
London, England, at the present time; the splendid Cuban 


Band, which was sent to us from Havana by the Cuban 
Government as a compliment to the American people, and 
which, under the leadership of that fine conductor, G. M 
Tomas, did such excellent work; also the Mexican Band, 
which came here, sent by the Government, wa greatly 
admired. The Weber Band delighted the crowds. The 
Innes Band, our own Seventy-fourth and Sixty-fifth Regi 
mental bands and Scinta’s Band proved powers of attrac- 
tion. The Highlanders and Seventy-first Regiment Band, 
of New York city, gave much pleasure, as did many others 
We have had Canadian talent, proving by their skill that 
they also belong to the first rank. Miss Dales, violinist, 
of Nebraska fame, made a lasting impression Wm. 
Gomph, the official organist, did splendid work by his mu- 
sical assistance and courtesy to visiting organists and sing 
ers 

Organists and singers were equally good natured, bearing 
the disturbances caused by the shifting crowd, who came 
and went between each number. This became unbearable 
when the morbid crowd of sensation hunters were noisy in 


their demand to know “Just where the President was shot 
It was indeed a week of horror, the tragedy that led to the 
death of the most honored head of our nation 

For several weeks even music had lost its charm 

We also mourn the loss of that most famous organist 
Frederic Archer, whose life of usefulness covered many 
years of musical activity, and who gave us two brilliant 
concerts early in the season, the memory of which will 
never be forgotten. 

The Temple of Music will be handed down to history, 
and a movement is under way to erect a monument to our 
fallen President McKinley on the spot where he was shot, 
to do honor to his memory. Mrs. KATHERINE RIESBERG 








the auditors induced the orchestra to accompany them to 


grand opera there this season. Nevada was the prima donna 
at the Dutch capital last year, and achieved the greatest 
success of any singer there for many years. At the close 


tion for their favorite singer in this manner, a number of 
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tenor, of Cleveland, whose voice rang out as clear as a YOCAL COMPOSITIONS “BY 


urally, would have liked to return to a country where she 


FRANK H. BRACKETT has such a firm hold on the affeetions of the people, but 
: * her engagements in this country will not permit her to ac 

RANK HERBERT BRACKETT comes of good old cept anything else this season 
New England stock, being a lineal descendant, on his One of Madame Nevada's special features in her con 
mother’s side, of John and Priscilla Alden. He was edu- certs has been the costuming. She is noted as being one 
cated in the public schools of Boston, and graduated from. of 4) very best dressers on the opera stage. Her gowns 
Harvard in the notable class of 1880, of which class he was this season will exceed in beauty and richness any that she 
chorister. While in college, Mr. Brackett made a thorough has hitherto brought over, Sieh ie ie very ee produc 
study of harmony and composition, under Prof. John K. tions of two of the most famous dressmakers of Paris. In 
Paine. After graduating, Mr. Brackett pursued the study her performances this season, however, Madame Nevada 
of vocal music with John Franklin Botume, George Sweet will be costumed as the character in the opera from which 
and the late Charles R. Adams, also studying the piano with the number is taken. This innovation promises to be an 


= , 
agreeabie noveity 


ANNA LANKOW’S REPLY. 


The following is in reply to Henry Pierson’s letter pub 


lished under the head of “Official From Berlin,” in 
our issu { Uctober 2 
New Yor. N & 19 
| Editors The Musical Courier 


ENTLEMEN—I had concluded to let Mr. Pierson’s 
letter, published in THe Musicat Courier of Octo 


er 2, go unanswered owing to the 


nany inquiries that 


ire made concerning tl matter, and especially after the 





cablegram in the New York Staats Zeitung of November! 

















which reveals that another young American singer, Miss 
Feawe H. Beaceert Farrar, is now experiencing the same treatment from the 
same people, I now feel that a reply has become necessary 
John W. Tufts, the f King’s Ch 
John \ Tufts, then organist of King Chapel Mr OPFER DES KUNSTLERNEIDS 
Brackett is now located in Pittsfield, Mass., where he is one Die amerikanische Sangerin Geraldine Farrar hat in der Konig 
of the leading vocal teachers l en Oper einen schweren Stand—prcpter invidiar Der Kunstler 
P - s ;  « ( fer n shire } listi “ y 
Mr. Brackett’s most successful works have been in the eons 1 dain Praniengy 2 se 2 Se 
1 . . . . es 6s ~ T 4 s fzutreten, falls e R n ¢ e R Achnliche 
line of sacred songs, the first of which, “O Eye eR i on 3 Wtutetey Deus sabe eile 
Weary,” was published by the B. F. Wood Music Com- gar schlimmere, obgl man nicht we wie Fri. Farrar noct 
pany two years ago, after half a dozen other publishers had fahren wird. Fri. Powell murde seinerzeit derartig kanirt, dass 
° om , eber zv t nd Marl nvcntionalstraff an d General 
refused it. This song sprang into an immediate popularity, . “re ; fark K . wiee~eor 
ind was followed by “The Vesper Prayer,” “The Singing SEES Se SU Se eee See petits aati 
ar F lol 1 DY ayer, 7 S -¢ New York Staats Z« g, N K 
in God's Acre,” and “Around the Great White Throne 
also the sacred duets, “Rise, Crowned With Light” and TRANSLATION 
‘Jesus, 1 My Cross Have Taken,” all of which have been .anreg New York Staats Zi g, November 
“ie nes A VICTIM OF ARTISTS’ ENVY 
remarkably successful. Three new songs just issued by the ' 
J ) American singer Geraldine Farrar has at the Royal O; , 
ime house: “Jerusalem,” “King of Kings” and “Love’s rd time—“eronter invidies The o * the otfter acéietn bee 
Eternal Crown,” bid fair to take their place among the now chosen her as a m. Several first singers refuse t ar 
most popular sacred songs of the coming season pons 565) ey ee M ome ; 8 ; 
Mr. Brackett’s melodies have a touch of Italian suavity ~ " . . 

: ° ‘ s Fa rar nas c t e t Mr i ‘ t fer suc 
and his harmonies are expressive and sufficiently varied, @ eneor re sieieed tn asl Gee b ciineen fens 
without ever becoming strained or obscure. Some of his er contract 
songs are quite remarkable for their dramatic intensity, Were Mrs. Powell in America she certainly would have 
notably “My King,” a passionate love song for soprano defended her statements given to the Sun of September 1 

in the secular line are “Love’s t she and the pianist-« ser, Eugenio von Pirani, are 
by of the Night” and the “Friar’s making a grand concert tour, which is to extend around 
e world. They are now in Russia, where, by the way 
Music Company (Boston) has re ey are having immense success, and s¢ her absence, | 
form of a booklet for free distribu s her teacher and adviser, write in her stead 
tion, a thematic list of Mr. Brackett’s songs, containing also rhe insinuating statements in Mr. Pierson’s letter cast a 
in small form the complete song entitled “The Lullaby of shadow of d or intend to do so, upon the truth of the 
the Night.” facts Mrs gave out. Not only are her statement: 
— — true, but the half has not yet been told 
Nevada Will Soon Be Here his was not a case of trying a “débutante but, on th« 
. 
, =a se , contrary. this “débutante” was sought by the Berlin man 
ME. EMMA NEVADA is well over the ocean by this : , : 
; , ; agement, throu the Von Selar Agency, as 
time. The petite diva embarked on the steamship ' . oe 9 . . . 
‘ : Pa . . mn, Mrs. Powell being a phenomenal singer, and a young 
St. Paul of the American Line at Cherbourg on Saturday : - hae 
c : or . ind beautiful woman, who had made in her first engage 
ast, and is expected here on Friday of this week. On the : 
>. ht . . . . ment a sensational success 
same steamer are Pablo Casals, with his priceless Guar . ad ao — 
The Berlis management yy letters and telegrams, had 





nerius ‘cello, and Leon Moreau, the pianist. M. Maquarre 


th 1] } 


J d so built up her 
he flute virtuoso, who will be a member of the Nevada 


rged Mrs. Powell to hasten to Berlin, a1 





company on tour, has already arrived in this country, and - : Hadl ; ; 
. r. Grant uliey, the weil 
is being entertained. by some of his Parisian friends in — ’ . 


New York. 


Just previous to sailing Madame Nevada was the re- 


known baritone, and director of 
the Voice Department of the 
“Des Moines Musical College 


and of *‘ Highland Park Corser 


cipient of a flattering offer from The Hague, to sing in 


atory of Music,’ has an exte! 


ling the 


"7 7 ive pe4rto > 
f her engagement the stage of the opera house was buried Sive repertoire, im 


in flowers, and not content with expressing their affec following songs by American 


composers: “ The Lass cf Nor 





wichtown, by Frederi Field 


EQWARD r ee C) the Café Continental, where they arranged themselves in , aes ; ; 
nt eeneil Ss N CG F > Bullard; “The Blue Bell,” by Frederick Chapman ; 


TENOR. 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. 


Concert Direction REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, New York. ,; 
t 
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AND NEW v 
‘* Treatise on Male Voices.” 
By ANNA LANKOW. 


Price for Combined Volumes, $3.25. 
Mme. ANNA LANKOW, 
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the torchlit grounds iacing the Amstel Hotel, at which 
Madame Nevada was staying. Then followed a serenade 


gal fire, and then appeared a large device representing the 
sun, with the name of Emma Nevada in blazing letters either vocal or instrumental, the catalogs of Oliver 


with surprise, as it savors more of the hot blooded South 
890 Park Avenue, NEW YORK, - 
Or BREITKOPE & HARTEL, 1! East 16th St., and all Mus’c Stores, 


“Shine on, O Stars,”’ by Frank E. Sawyer; “ The Wind 
the “Marche aux Flambeaux.” is Awake,”’ by Homer N. Bartlett; and “ Fast Asleep, 
The music reached the diva, who had been informed of by Anton Strelezki. Mr. Hadley received his musical 


hb } 


_ ore hers the d: : ' she sane ; 
he incident, and, braving the damp night air, she sang equcation in America : possessing a naturally rich baritone 


o her ardent worshippers a number from “Mignon,” as . 
te . voice, he was fortunate in having for his instructors som« 


» he . . + : ioe 
whole front of the Amstel Hotel burst into light with Ben of the best teachers of Chicago and Boston. 
lo those seeking new music of the highest quality, 


across it. A supper within the hotel concluded the loyal  ])jtcon Company will be found invaluable, containing as 


fering to the prima donna, who raised a toast to th . ; 
aang ae Se 'p a ; ~~ they do the works cf the eminent American and forcign 
Jutchman and his country. The affair breaks upon one ‘ ; 
composers. Especially is this true of the new themati 
f 


rner than the quiet Dutchman, who is seldom roused to 4nd analytical catalogs (a series x), which will 


uch extravagant demonstration. Madame Nevada, nat- sent upon request. a 
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confidence in their intentions toward her, that, alas! she 
was overpersuaded and gave up her more than brilliant of- 
fer from the Opera House in Breslau, with Dr. Lowe and 
Theodore Habelmann. 

However much the Berlin management, in their care- 
fully worded article, desire to impress the public that 
Mrs. Powell left Berlin at their wish, the facts are en- 
tirely to the contrary. There can be no question of Mrs. 
Powell’s positive success as an artist, as the criticisms of 
the Berlin papers, as well as private communications from 
Theod. Habelmann, Eugenio von Pirani, Prof. Ludwig 
Pietsch, Miss Martha Hofacker (now at the Strassburg 
Theatre) and others, all united in one expression, “Splen- 
did success”; at the same time some of them predicting 
that, on account of this very success, she would meet the 
greatest opposition from her colleagues. 

If Mr. Pierson’s insinuations are true, why did the man- 
agement make an exception of Mrs. Powell by engaging 
her after her first appearance, when the general rule calls 
for three different appearances before closing a contract? 

Why was Mrs. Powell, after her début as Rosina in 
“The Barber of Seville,” billed three times-as Queen in 
“The Huguenots,” in which part she had made such a hit 
in Breslau, “if she did not fit in the symmetry of our 
structure” at the Berlin Opera? 

Why did the Berlin management, by delaying their an- 
swer to Mrs. Powell’s plea for release, keep her from ac- 
cepting an excellent offer from the Royal Opera in Buda- 
pest? 

It is evident that “‘an American soprano singer,” in this 
case, was the “artist,” and that they were reluctant to part 


’ 


with her. 

If the foregoing is not convincing proof that Mrs. 
Powell insisted on her release, on account of intrigue of 
some of the singers, and lack of support, in every way, 
of the management, why then it is only necessary to ap- 
pend the answer of the intendancy, which reads as follows: 

Bern, den & Juni, 1901. 

Auf das gefallige Schreiben vom 3. d Mts. theile ich Ihnen erge- 
benst mit, dass ich Jhren Wussch um Enthebung von Ihren Ver- 
bindlichkeiten gegen die Kénigliche Oper zu erfillen bereit bin und 
hiermit den zwischen uns abgeschlossenen Vertrag fiir aufgehoben 


erklare. 
Mit Vollkommener Hochachtung. GRAF VON HoOcCHBERG. 
An Frau Alma Webster Powell. 


TRANSLATION 
In answer to your letter of the 3d of this month, I reply that, i 
accordance with your desire to be released from your obligations 
toward the Royal Opera, I will give this release, and with this con 
sider that the contract between us is ended 
Count von Hocnpers. 


Very respectfully, 

Everybody knows how much superior talent is required, 
how many years of unceasing mental and physical labor 
are necessary, to say nothing of the outlay of money, to 
be fitted for a public career. 

This country’s fad, to accept no singer who does not 
bear the stamp of foreign success, and especially the ap- 
proval of Germany, has made a beginning here even of the 
fittest artist utterly impossible. I wonder if Americans 
ever will be willing to recognize their own noble talent? 

Now when in the face of all obstacles an absolute suc 
cess in a foreign land has been made, shall one allow it to 
be questioned or by false insinuation destroyed by the 
willful intent of others? 

At the time when the knowledge of these things came to 
me, my indignation was so great that I even wrote a letter 
to my Emperor, who, if he ever really gets it, is too out- 
spokenly righteous to tolerate such actions, 

I have never so much regretted an advice given to a 
pupi) as that which, convinced of the “sincerity” of the 
intentions of the Berlin Opera management, I myself gave 
to Mrs. Powell to choose Berlin before any place in the 
world, because I had for fourteen years cherished the 
thought of returning to Berlin, that most artistic and glori- 
ous Kaiserstadt, and devote my art with Germans for 
Germans 

\fter the many-sided experiences of Mrs. Powell, I 
ANNA LANKOW-PIETSCH. 


gladly stay where I am. 


Opera in English. 


ay November 18 the Columbia Theatre, in Boston, 
will open for a season of opera in English under 
the direction of Robert Grau. Mr. Grau intends to en- 
gage only American singers, and hopes to make his enter- 
prise the home of opera in the vernacular. Although the 
first opera produced will be “The Mikado,” with an all 


star cast, as seon as he can get ready he will present 
greater works. Mr. Grau has in contemplation “Queen 
of Sheba,” “Rienzi,” “Oberon” and other important 
works 


The John Church Publications. 
HITNEY TEW, the basso, will sing “In Memoriam,” 
by Liza Lehmann, and “Ode to Bacchus,” by Cham- 
inade, on the following dates: New York, November 11; 
Brooklyn, November 13; Buffalo, November 14; Chicago, 
November 19; Minneapolis, November 22; Little Rock, 
December §; Pittsburg, December 16; Toronto, Decem- 


ANGELA ANDERSON. 


ISS ANGELA ANDERSON, the talented and charm- 

ing young American pianist, who will give a recital 

in conjunction with Rosa Olitzka (under the direction of 

W. Adlington) in London on November 18, told our Lon- 
don representative the following: 

“You may not know that my great-grandfather was 
Lorenzo da Ponte, Italian poet and librettist of ““Don Gio- 
vanni,” “The Magic Flute” and “Marriage of Figaro,” and 
was among the first to introduce opera in New York in 
1833. He was a very interesting character, and Krehbiel 
has devoted a whole chapter to him in his book, ‘Music 

















ANGELA ANDERSON. 


and Manners.’ My grandfather was also a scientific man 
and professor at Columbia College—Dr. Henry James An 
derson--and well known in scientific circles in New York. 

“T went to Paris six years ago at three days’ notice to 
play for Paderewski, who was to decide whether I should 
take up the career of pianist. He not only advised me to 
do so, but interested himself personally in my lessons. I 
studied regularly with Stojowski, whom I consider a mag- 
nificent teacher. My début (first concert) at the Salle 
Erard was really a briliiant success in every way. All the 
best mvsicians in Paris came—Bauer, Moszkowski, my 
teacher, Stojowski, and Forster, and all have evinced the 
kindest interest in me ever since. I was loaded down with 





flowers and made enough money to go away for a summer 
holiday.” 

We append some press notices and a program of the re- 
cital referred to above: 

Miss Angela Anderson, of New York, is one of the most serious 
piano students in Paris. Passionate musician and student of music, 
Miss Anderson came to Paris expressly to have the advice of Pader- 
ewski as to making a professional career. Encouraged by him in 
most unequivocal terms, he placed her in charge of M. Sigismond 
Stojowski, with a general program of study, which has been carried 
out to his great satisfaction. The young lady has already made her 
début, playing a most successful recital at the Salle Erard last season 
Ill during a year of her stay here, this result is all the more remark- 
able. Miss Anderson is a most charming personality, of more than 
usual intelligence, depth and seriousness as to art and life.—Musicar 
Courier, February 21, 1900. 


A great deal of interest was shown by the American colony in 
Paris in the début of Miss Angela Anderson as a pianist, which 
teok place at the Salle Erard last evening. 

Miss Anderson is a niece of Mrs. Walden Pell and also a niece 
of E, Ellery Anderson, the well-known New York lawyer. For the 
last three years Miss Anderson has studied constantly under Stojow 
ski, and has also had the advantage of the personal supervision of 
Paderewski, the latter’s strong encouragement having decided the 
ycung lady to take up the piano as a profession. 

The concert last evening was a pronounced success, Miss Ander- 
son receiving a most enthusiastic reception. Her rendering of 
Paderewski’s ““Cracovienne Fantastique” was a graceful tribute to 
the great virtuoso, and also showed her exceptional skill. So also 
n Godard’s “En Route,” the young débutante displayed tempera- 
ment and brilliant technic. 

Miss Minnie Tracey and M. Ladislas Gorski contributed in no 
small degree to the success of the entertainment, and earned well 


merited applause.—New York Herald, Paris Edition, June 8, 


Miss Angela Anderson, an American pianist, pupil of M. Stojow 
ski, gave her first concert last evening at Salle Erard. The young 
lady has many excellent qualities as a pianist; in the first place, tha: 


of interesting her audience. Her playing is sure, warm, sincere, and 
shows the effect of careful and artistic instruction. Beethoven's 


Sonata, No, 26; Chopin’s Valse and Impromptu, Mozart’s Sonata in 
G and a Reverie from the pen of her teacher called forth most en 
thusiastic applause. Miss Anderson’s manner is pleasing, and her 
timidity did not make itself felt. Miss Minnie Tracey and M 
Ladislas Gorski added to the pleasure of the performance. Rarely, 
if ever, did Miss Tracey do herself such justice and create so much 
enthusiasm as on this occasion. She grows more in her art than 
any of the singers. 

When executants are offered flowers why do they not leave them 
on the stage during the rest of the performance? What is the object 
of carrying them off? Taking them up and off is always awkward 
and clumsy. Being hauled off by somebody else seems stupid. The 
gestures of despair over their size are mincing and affected, and 
bringing them back to bow has a still worse effect. Why not leave 
them on or about the piano, the most natural, pretty and gracious 
thing to do? Nobody would eat them.—New Yorx Musicar 
Courter, June 28, 1899. 

Miss Angela Anderson, who made her début at the Salle Erard 
in Paris as a professional pianist on Wednesday, is well known in 
New York society, although for the past three years she has been 
abroad finishing her musical studies under the chaperonage of her 
aunt, Mrs. Walden Pell, so conspicuous in the American colony 
in the French capital. Miss Anderson is a daughter of Mrs. Edward 
H. Anderson, of this city, and a niece of E. Ellery Anderson. She 
had been known as an accomplished amateur pianist until four years 
ago, on the advice of Paderewski, she decided to prepare herself for 
a professional career. Her first studies to that end were under his 
direction, and he has always shown an interest in her career. ‘ihe 
cable accounts of her début report that it was brilliantly successful 
Miss Anderson will probably return to. this country next winter. 
She is a handsome girl, and her intention to become a professional 
was wholly due to her devotion to music, as she is far removed 
from any necessity to make use of her talents. Her task of prepara 
tion has been severe, as her decision to place herself before the pub 
lic was followed by a term of the most arduous study and a renun 
ciation of all the social pleasures to which she had been accustomed 
here. Miss Anderson is one of the few descendants of Lorenzo da 
Ponte, the author of the libretto of “Don Giovanni,” who came to 
this country during the early part of the century and died here 
She is the first member of the family since his time to appear in 
artistic life.—New York Sun, June 12, 1899 


Here is the program: 


Piano solo, Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor......... Bach-Liszt 
Miss Angela Anderson 

Aria of Penelope (from Odysseus) Bruch 
Mile. Rosa Olitzka, 


Piano soli— 


Polonaise, op. 40, No. 2, in E minor Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2..... : Chopin 
Fantaisie, op. 49........ ; : ‘ Chopin 
Miss Angela Ardersor 
Songs— 
Die junge Nonne......... " Schubert 
Volksliedchen Schumann 
Alte Liebe.. ‘ Brahms 
Tambourin (first time) Sekles 


Mile. Rosa Olitzka 
Piano soli 
Paderewsk 


Théme Varié........ ‘ 
Auf Flugeln des Gesanges : i Mendelssohn 


Caprice, op. 16, No, 1 o< Stojowski 
Etude de Concert........ Mac Dowell 
Miss Angela Anderson 
Songs— 
Sterne (first time)... > ee Saar 
Hoffnung ......... ; : Grieg 
Il pleure dans mon cceur (first time) De Nevers 
Love Me fi I Live.... Cowen 
O Dry Those Tears.. te Del Riego 


(With organ, 'cello and piano accompaniment.) 
Mile. Rosa Olitzka, Messrs. Kolni-Balozky, Grunebaum and W. Ganz 
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The first orchestra of Nuremberg devoted to serious 
music, which has hitherto been known by the name of its 
director, Krug Waldsee, has adopted, since his call to 
Magdeburg and the appointment of Wilhelm Bruch as his 
successor, the title of Philharmonic Orchestra. The first 
performance was a Wagner evening 
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The performance of Klughardt’s new oratorio, “Judith,” 
at the Royal Theatre of Weisbaden will be of great inter 
est. The chorus will be reinforced by singing societies 
from Mainz and Weisbaden, and will number 400 mem- 
bers. During the coming scason it will be given in Halle, 
Magdeburg, Miinster, Dessau, Innsbruck and Branden 
burg. 

= €& 

Amsterdam will next January have a Netherlands Music 
Festival, devoted exclusively to the works of Dutch com- 
posers still living. Circulars have been sent to all Dutch 
composers whose works are not known in Holland to 
send in scores, &c., to the conductor of the festival, W 
Mengelberg, Amsterdam. Native soloists have been in 
vited to assist. 
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On October 11 the 150th birthday of Bortrijanski was 
celebrated at St. Petersburg. He was born in 1751, and 
was patronized by the Empress Elizabeth and the Em- 
peror Paul. He was the reformer of Russian church 
music, and is styled the Palestrina of Russia 

eS & 

The well-known lieder and oratorio singer, Johanna 
Diez, will give three historical lieder evenings to friends 
of music in Munich, in this and the following month 
Works by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Bilow, 
P. Cornelius, A. Ritter and Richard Strauss will be per- 
formed. 
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The Frince Regent Theatre of Munich has just repro 
duced Cherubini’s “Des Deux Journées,” which had not 
been given since 1888. It was received with great applause, 
and the warm welcome given to it proves that the Munich 
public is not exclusively Wagnerian. 
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A traveler in Bosnia has found in the capital, Seraievo, 
a musical society, “The Lyra, a singing society of Spanish 
Jews.” The singing was all in Spanish, as all the Jews 
who, on being expelled from Spain, settled in Bosnia, are 
Sephardein, and speak the Spanish of the fifteenth century 
The traveler was struck with the beauty of the voices, es 
pecially of the tenors, but was of the opinion that the mu 
sic of the pieces performed was of German origin. Are 
there no Jew composers among the Sephardein in Bosnia? 

eS & 

A series of unpublished letters from Verdi to the poet 
Ghislanzoni, concerning the libretta of “Aida,” will soon be 
issued. In these letters Verdi explained his views, dic 
tated the scenes and even proposed some verses to his col 
laborator. 

= <= 

The city of Rouen has a population of about 125,000, and 
possesses an opera house and an enterprising manager. He 
opens his season with Charpentier’s “Louise,” and then 
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gives a series of new works “inedites.” “Les Guelfes,” 
grand opera in five acts, music by Benjamin Godard; “La 
Fille du Calife,”” in two acts, music by Lachourié; “Mimi 
la Provengale,” lyric comedy in three acts, music by 
Georges Palicot; “Le Clocheton de Paimpol,’’ music by 
Charles Hess, and a ballet and three “divertissements.” 
That is somethirg like a program, for a season, in a small 


manufacturing town. 


HAROLD BAUER. 
EORGE W. STEWART, manager for Harold Bauer, 
who begins his second United States tour January 
7, has already booked the following dates for the pianist: 
Tuesday, January 7, Troy, recital. 
lhursday, January 9, Cambridge, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
January 10, Boston, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Friday, J 
Saturday, January 11, Boston, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Tuesday, January 14, Philadelphia, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Wednesday, January 15, Baltimore, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Thursday, January 16, New York, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Friday, January 17, Brooklyn, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Providence, Boston Symphony Orchestra 


1. 


Monday, January 27, Indianapolis, Indianapolis Orchestra 


Wednesday, January 








Friday, January 24, Ann Arbor, reci 


Tuesday, January 28, St. Louis, Apollo Club 

Thursday, January 30, Toronto, Mendelssohn Choir Club 

Friday, February 7, Cincinnati, Cincinnati Orchestra 

Saturday, February 8, Cincinnati, Cincinnati Orchestra 

Friday, February 14, New York, Philharmonic Orchestra 

Saturday, February 15, New York, Philharmonic Orchestra 

Monday, February 17, Atlanta, recital 

Friday, February 28, Philadelphia, Philadelphia Orchestra 

Saturday, March 1, Philadelphia, Philadelphia Orchestra 

Friday, March 14, Baltimore, Peabody Institute 

Friday, March 28, Chicago, Chicago Orchestra 

Saturday, March 29, Chicago, Chicago Orchestra 

In addition to these several other engagements have 
been booked, such as the Pittsburg Orchestra, but the 
dates have not yet been settled, 

The above means that the Bauer tour is already an as- 
sured success. 


PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA IN THE WEST. 


HERE is a big proposition on foot to conclude an ar 


by means of which Victor Herbert and his 


rangement 
Pittsburg Orchestra are to give, in addition to ten concerts 
now projected in the neighborhood of Chicago, a series of 
important classical productions to be heard as far West 
as the Pacific Coast. 

Naturally a huge project of this kind requires much 
forethought, ample preparation and skillful leadership, and 
as Chas. R. Baker, of Chicago, is mentioned as the man 
ager of the scheme, we have the greatest confidence in its 
ultimate success. 

Sembrich, Suzanne Adams, William H. Sherwood and 
others will be the soloists at these concerts 


Esther Fee’s Debut, 
HE violinist Miss Esther Feé will make her Amer 
ican début at Carnegie Hall Monday evening, No- 
vember 18. She will be assisted by the Paur Symphony 
Orchestra and Leopold Winkler, pianist. The program 
arranged for the evening follows: 


(verture to Genoveva ° Schumanr 
Concerto, G minor, op. 26 Bruc 

Symphonic Poem, Vitava Smetana 
Concerto, E flat : Liszt 
Slavic Dance Dvorak 
Souvenir de Haydn Leonard 





Whitney Tew’s Recital. 

HITNEY TEW, an American basso, of European 
fame and training, gave a song recital in Mendels 
sohn Hall last Monday afternoon. A large audience re 
ceived the singer cordially. He presented a long and varied 
program. Tuesday being “press day,” a criticism of Mr 
Tew’s 1ecital will be published next Wednesday. Else 
where in this issue will be found the Boston opinions of 

Mr. Tew’s appearance in that city last week 


Srpye SamMMis Company.—The concert company of 
which Miss Sammis is the soprano, has had many fine 
houses, being now in Michigan. Later they are to be at 
3atavia. Utica and North Adams, Mass. When in Day 
ton, Ohio, this was written of the brilliant singer: 

Miss Sibyl Sammis, the soprano, possesses a voice of rich mezz 
quality of unusual range and power, and she sings most intelligently, 
particularly in the cavatina from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” divi 
she show the many beauties of her voice and her ability to use it 
artistically. Miss Sammis only last week suffered a sad bereavement 
in the death of her betrothed and is singing with a heavy heart 
Those who have heard her before could detect in her singing last 
evening a touch of pathetic sorrow. 








GeRArD-THrers Lecrures.—Mr. Gerard-Thiers will give 
his lecture on “Technic of Musical Expression” before the 
Musical Club of Floral Park, L. 1, on November 21; at 
Public School No. 166, on November 25; at Mrs. Heer 
mann’s residence on November 28; at Public School No 
141, on December 2; at the Rivington Street Public School 
on December 4. 


WILLIAM WORTH BAILEY. 


Blind Violinist Makes a Successful Debut in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

66 ILLIAM WORTH BAILEY, the blind violinist, a 

marvelous young man, and his company were heard 

last night (Monday evening this week) at the New Cen- 

tury Club Building by a representative audience, which im 

mediately stamped him as a wonder. Bailey scored a dis 

tinct hit, and Miss Northrop, the soprano, and Mr. Shonert, 
the pianist, came in for a good share of the honors 

“The concert was a success both financially and artis 

»f Wilmington should thank 


tically—and the musical public 
those who were instrumental in bringing such a fine com 
hination here. Bailey’s rendering of the Mendelsscuhn Con 
certo was the best violin playing that has been heard here 
in a long time, particularly in the beautiful andante move 
ment, which is so pathetic and poetic It seemed to be 
more so in the hands of this blind boy than usual. His 
playing appealed to the sensitive and sympathetic nature of 
his audience, making the use of handkerchiefs necessary 
in many cases. It is understood that this was Bailey's first 
American appearance, he having been quite ill since return 
ing from Europe, a few weeks ago. If he succeeds with 
his audience everywhere as he did last night, he has a great 
future before him 

“Miss Northrop was most pleasing in her group of 
songs, and she received much applause for Arditi’s ‘Parla.’ 
Mr. Shonert is a careful and conscientious pianist, and he 
received encores for his playing of the Schubert-Tausig 
March. This company is sure to meet with success where 
ever it appears, and it was said last night by those capable 
of judging that it was one of the best and most enjoyable 
concerts ever given in Wilmington 

“R. E. Johnston, the manager and discoverer of Bailey 
has brought here within the past ten years nearly all the 
great violinists, including Musin, Sauret, Marteau, Ri 
varde, Huberman and the great Ysaye. He certainly has 
brought to this country another big artist, and for himself 
has secured a big money winner. Bailey will be welcome 
again to Wilmington.”—Wilmington (Del.) News 
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Sight Singing Classes. 


M* DEMING, the teacher of sight singing and ear 
training, announces the opening of a class to begin 


her many pupils. Miss Deming has been a student of all 
the prominent methods used in Europe and America, and an Italian pianist, who played here ten years ago, gave a 
her work is broad and is meeting a long felt need with recital at the Waldorf-Astoria last Monday evening. The 


Thursday, November 14, at 3 o’clock. Students are invited many vocal students. 


to attend the first two lessons, Thursday, November 14, and 
Monday. November 18, at 3 o'clock promptly. Illustrative abroad studying and visiting schools in England, France, 
lessons and talks will be given showing the methods used. Switzerland and Germany, and developing much that is cluded works by Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Jensen, 


Miss Deming uses as the basis of her work the Galin- original in this work, New 


CasTFLLANO Piano Recitat.—Miss Eugenia Castellano, 


artist made the strongest impression in her performance 


During the past few months Miss Deming has been of the compositions by Sgambati, Scarlatti and Martucci, 


her own countrymen, by the way. Her program also in- 
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Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
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